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SPECIAL OFFER. 


An Art-Metal Box 
containing a packet of 
Plasmon, Plasmon Cocoa, 
Plasmon Oats, Plasmon 
Biscuits, Plasmon Custard, 
Plasmon Tea & Plasmon 
Choe olate, together with an 
illustrated Cookery Book, 
wil! be sent for 1/- post free 
by Plasmon Ld.,Dep.102 
Farringdon St., Lond n. 
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AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN SAYS :— 


“PLASMON OATS is rich inall that goes to 
MAKE BONE & MUSCLE & BRAIN. 
«There is NO FOOD known to us EQUAL to PLASMON 
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A drawing by Wal Paget.] [Part Mart MAGAZINE. 
Charles Dickens reading ‘* David Copperfield” at St. James's Hall. 
were all breathlessly wat the shore, and (this I reme mber 
platf rom overhead carrying away everything 
hting for his life by the mast. 


“Terror fell, the storm rose; finally, we 
most vividly of all) a great wave seemed to fall splashing on to the 
before it, and the t and the figure of Steerforth in his red sailor's cay 
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[After a drawing by Edgar Wilson. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS I REMEMBER HIM. 
BY LADY RITCHIE (ANNE THACKERAY). 


Many, many pages will be devoted to the celebration of the centenary of Charles 

Dickens, but none of them, we believe, will appeal more warmly to the hearts of the 

innumerable readers of the great novelist than the simfle little tribute to his memory 

which Thackeray's daughter, Lady Ritchie, contributes to this number of THE PALL 

MALL MaGazInE. It forms a fitting sequel, indeed, to another tribute, as simple 

and as charming, which Dickens’s younger daughter, Mrs. Perugint, contributed 
to our pages last year on the occasion of the centenary of Thackeray. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


EADERS of my father’s poems Full a hundred years are gone 
will remember those charming Since the little beacon shone 


: ce EZ ea Si x On a Venice balcony ; 
lines “‘ Mrs. Katherine’s Lantern, These on guakiner mahte it hung 


published with the other ballads. The And the lovers came and sung 
lines are so well known I need scarcely To their beautiful K. E. 
quote them again. Hush ! in the canal below 


Don’t you hear the plash of row’rs ? 
Now they rest upon their oars 
Underneath the lantern’s glow 

And a thrilling voice begins 

To the sound of mandolins 

Begins singing of amore 

And delire and dolore 
O the ravishing tenore. 


To K.E. 
[ am just from Hanway Court, 
Where the Israelites resort 
And this lamp I’ve brought with me 
Madam on its pane you'll see, 
The initials K. and E. 
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Lady do you know the tune ? 

Ah, we all of us have hummed it 
I’ve an old guitar has thrummed it 
Under Many a changing moon. 


Who’s had almost eve ry tooth out 
Cannot sing as once he sung 

When he was young as you are young 
When he was young and lutes were strung 
And love lamp in the casement hung. 
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Shall I try it? Do-Re- 


What is this ? . Ma foi the fact is 
That my hand is out of practice 
And my poor old fiddle cracked is 
And a man—TI let the truth out 


Mi- When K. E 
what 
father, 





Facsimile of a letter from Dickens 


. asked me the other day 


remember of her own 


Charles Dickens, whose centen- 
ary is being kept this year, I answered 
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that I had lived all my life in his Dickens household seemed to play in 
company, but I could almost count the our early life. The little girls were just 
occasions of actually meeting him upon about our own ages; K. E. and my 
my fingers. And yet, as I have said _ sister were the same age ; Mary Dickens, 
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to Thackeray, now in Lady Ritchie's possession. 


elsewhere, it is curious to remember, whom my father also liked to praise, 
considering how rarely we met and paired off with me. The Dickens 
what a long way off we lived from books were no less a part of our home 
one another, the important part the than our father’s own books. Mr. 
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Pickwick, Little Nell, Nicholas Nickleby 
and the glorious company to which 
they all belonged, lived with us no less 
than did Becky and Dobbin and Major 
Pendennis and the beloved inhabitants 
of Fairoaks. 


I have a letter dated Devonshire 


Terrace, Sunday, the ninth of January, 
1848, which I am glad to have, and of 
part of which a facsimile is here given. 
most probably 


It concerns a criticism 
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spirit in which you wrote it, and that 
I believe there is nothing in the world, 
or out of it, to which I am so sensitive 
as the least mark of such a manly and 
gallant regard. 

“|. . Tam saving up the perusal 
of ‘ Vanity Fair’ until I shall have done 
‘Dombev.’ Believe me, my dear fel- 
low, I am very proud of your letter, and 
very happy in its receipt. If I were to 
pursue the subject I should come out 












































After E. M. Ward, R.A.] 


that of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol”’ which my 
father so greatly admired. It is the letter 
of one generous young man to another: 

‘““My dear Thackeray,” it says, “I 
need not tell you that I have been de- 
lighted and cut tenderly to the heart 
by your generous letter. You would 
never have written it if you had not 
known how truly and heartily I should 
feel it. I will only say that the spirit 
in which I read it was worthy of the 


Charles Dickens in his study at Tavistock Square. 


in a stvle which would be full of all 
sorts of faults but insincerity.” 

The first occasion of my meeting Mr. 
Dickens was at the house of Charles 
Leslie, a painter for whom my father 
had a great sympathy and affection, 
and of whom there is a charming life 
by Tom Taylor. On December 31st, 
1841, Leslie writes to Washington 
Irving in America : ‘‘ Mr. Dickens tells 
me you urged him to become acquainted 
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with me, for which I now send you, by In this same “Life of Charles 
him, my thanks, and every good wish _Leslie’”’ there is also frequent mention 
of this wishing season.”’ And it was of a certain Captain Morgan, of whom 
accordingly at the Leslies’ home some Leslie says, “It was worth going to 
ten years later that my sister and I America if only to make Captain 
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lirst realised Mr. Dickens himself, Morgan’s acquaintance.”” This bene- 
though only as a sort of brilliance in the volent seaman used to come and go 
room, mysteriously dominant and form- across the Atlantic bestowing friend- 
q less, I remember how everybody ship, barrels of red apples and American 
lighted up when he entered. , , rocking-chairs upon his sympathetic 
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English companions, all of whom he _ mitted at my father’s request. Captain 
delighted to make happy. My im- Morgan must have been on_ board 
pression is that on this occasion a great his ship, and Mr. Dickens seemed to 








Chair and desk of Charles Dickens, used by him at Gad's Hill, and now in the possession of his son, 
Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C. 


expedition to a ship in some far- take 
distant dock had been organised, to 
which expedition we children were ad- 


command of the party which 
started from the Leslies’ house. He 
was talking, arranging everything, in 
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Thackeray's chair, now kept in Lady Ritchie's drawing-room. Note the portrait of Thackeray in the background 
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spirits gaily delightful—as I have said, 
mysteriously dominant. All comes back 
to my mind as I think of it, and I re- 
member (after forgetting a great deal) 
that we travelled back in a railway 
carriage in Mr. Dickens’s company late 
at night, dead tired, enchanted, sleepy, 
yet somehow carried along by his 
kindly brilliance. 

It was soon after this that we went 
to some eventful children’s parties in 
Devonshire Place, and also later to 
Tavistock House, and then came a year 
when mv father was in America and we 
were living with our grandparents on 
one side of the Avenue des Champs 
Elvsées, while the Dickenses were 
across the road in a little, low, old 
house with many windows looking out 
upon the flowing thoroughfare. We 
used to go there from time to time; 
celebrities and amusing people seemed 
alwavs coming up and down the narrow 
stairs. Robert Lord Lytton I remem- 
ber, Wilkie Collins, and many more 
with whom we had little to do, being 
at that time absorbed by our youth 
and our lessons. One day, I specially 
remember, when we had come to settle 
about a drawing class with our young 
companion K. E. (who had already 
found out what she liked doing), 
her father came into the room accom- 
panied by a dignified person, too 
dignified we thought, who came for- 
ward and made some solemn remark, 
such as Hamlet himself might have 
addressed to Yorick, and then stood 
in an attitude in the middle of the 
room. The Paris springtime was at its 
height, there was music outside, a 
horse champing at the door, voices 
through the open window, and Mr. 
Macready, for it was he, tragic in this 
attitude gravely awaiting an answer. 
Mr. Dickens seemed to have instantly 
seized the incongruity, suddenly an- 
swering with another attitude, and 
another oration in the Hamlet manner, 
so drolly and gravely that Macready 
himself could not help smiling at the 
burlesque. My sister and I had come 
to settle with K. E. about a master 
recommended by Ary Scheffer. After 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Macready had 
driven off again, all our plans were 
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arranged satisfactorily, and for a time 
we used to meet constantly and to draw 
of mornings. The master Ary Scheffer 
had recommended looked not unlike 
one of Scheffer’s own designs, St. 
Augustine or another, with a touch of 
Gandish. He taught us to do gigantic 
ears and classic profiles ; he was never 
tired of talking and of praising Mr. Ary 
Scheffer, and also in particular one of 
his present pupils. On one occa- 
sion we all adjourned to Ary Scheffer’s 
actual studio to hear Mr. Dickens read ; 
but I was wool-gathering in those days ; 
life was too brimful of everything ; I 
looked about at the pictures, I watched 
the company, I admired chivalrous Ary 
Scheffer’s military strides ; I wondered 
to see our Crawing master, whom I had 
imagined so all-important, trying in 
vain to get into the room through a 
doorway (as he knew no English his 
presence did not greatly matter), but 
meanwhile, alas! I carried away little 
of the reading itself, so engrossed was I 
with the fact and the scene of it all. 
I am interested now, when I turn to 
the Biographie Générale, hoping to find 
some date for these vague reminiscences 
to see the great author made welcome 
in Paris and credited with his well- 
established position, and also with men- 
tion of various ingenious books I had 
never heard of before. ‘‘ The Cricket on 
the Earth ”’ is one of them, ‘ Chuzzle- 
vil’”’ is another, and to all this the 
critic also adds a sententious little 
moral: ‘‘He puts into practice the 
principles of philanthropy inculcated in 
his works.” 

I remember Mr. Dickens, one day 
long after those early times, when we 
were all in London again, and our friend 
Kk. E. lay dangerously ill of a fever in 
an old house in Sloane Street. We had 
gone to ask for news of her. It was an 
old house, panelled, and with a big 
well staircase, on a landing of which 
we met Mr. Dickens coming away from 
the sick room. He was standing by a 
window, and he stopped us on our 
way. K. E. has told me since then 
that in those miserable days his very 
coming seemed to bring healing and 
peace to her as she Jay, and to quiet 
the raging fever. He knew how 
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critical it all was, but he spoke quietly 
and with good courage—that curious 
life-giving power of his struck me then 
no less than always before. ‘‘ When 
she is better,’ he said, ‘‘ we must carry 
her off to her old home in the country 
to recover.” And then he asked us 
with great kindness to come and to 
stay with him at Gad’s Hill, where he 
was living at the time. 


There is one other meeting, a 
very memorable one, which I should 
like to note here, even though I cannot 
quite place it with its date and its 
time. About eighteen months after my 
father’s death this same K. E. said 
suddenly one day to my sister and 
myself, “I know you will shrink from 
it, but I want to take you to the 
reading of ‘ Copperfield’ in St. James’s 
Hall. It is the last London reading. 
I have your places ; I asked for them 
to be kept for you.”” She was so affec- 
tionately insistent that we could not 
help agreeing, for she spoke with the 
true friend’s voice, and looked with eyes 
that compelled us. I have always 
been glad to think that we went with 
her on that occasion. As I have said, 
I had only once before heard Mr. 
Dickens read—-on that wasted occasion 
in the Paris studio, but on this special 
evening in London, it was for all the rest 
of my life that I heard his voice. We 
sat in the front a little to the right of the 
platform ; the great hall was somewhat 
dimly lighted considering the crowds 
assembled there. The slight figure (so 
he appeared to me) stood alone quietly 
facing the long rows of people. . He 
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seemed holding the great audience in 
some mysterious wav from the empty 
stage. Quite immediately the story 
began: Copperfield and Steerforth, 
Yarmouth and the fishermen and 
Peggotty, and then the rising storm, all 
was there before us. It was not 
acting, it was not music, nor harmony 
of sound and colour, and yet I still have 
an impression of all these things as I 
think of that occasion. The lights 
shone from the fisherman’s home, then 
after laughter terror fell, the storm 
rose ; finally, we all were breathlessly 
watching from the shore, and (this I 
remember most vividly of all) a great 
wave seemed to fall splashing on to the 
platform from overhead carrying away 
everything before it, and the boat and 
the figure of Steerforth in his red 
sailor’s cap fighting for his life by the 
mast. Some one called out; was it 
Mr. Dickens himself who threw up his 
arm? ... It was all over, we were 
half-laughing, half-crying with excite- 
ment ; being at that special time still 
very much wrought up, remembering 
the past, naturally our emotions took 
shape. 

‘““T was determined vou should hear 
him,” said our friend Kate. ‘‘ Come 
quick before anybody else and speak 
to him.” And before we had _ re- 
covered—it almost seemed as if we were 
still in the storm on the shore—she had 
drawn us into the room at the back of 
the stage, and we found ourselves 
standing before Mr. Dickens himself, 
alone again, the visions had vanished, 
as he was holding our hands with 
warmest, kindest grasp of greeting and 
comfort. 
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A panel on one of the doors. 


Showing an allegorical figure presenting Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights to a patron, who may represent the 

Genius of History or possibly George III. Note the crossed maces in bold relief, forming the lower panel of 

the door as the insignia of the Speaker's office, and Mr. Speaker Lowther’s Coat of arms and crest introduced 
in the panels. 


MR. SPEAKER AND HIS COACH. 


THE SPLENDID STATE CARRIAGE WHOSE ORIGIN 
AND CAREER ARE WRAPPED IN MYSTERY. 


BY OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 


It is surely a thousand pities that something is not done to bring Mr. Speaker 
into more frequent contact with this historic State Coach, for it is now only on very 
rare occasions of great State that he drives abroad in his official and representative 
capacity, the last time it saw the light being, of course, on Coronation Day. Yet 
people who would not cross the street to see my Lord Mayor's procession would cross 
the Atlantic to see Mr. Speaker pass by in his seventeenth-century coach. May it 
be suggested that the wonderful old coach should be always used at the opening of 
Parliament ? Surely these occasions would be the most fitting. 


WITH A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY KIND PERMISSION OF 
THE SPEAKER. 


O one who has seen Mr. Speaker bottomed wig, ruffles, knee breeches 
N escorted by his Serjeant-at- and buckled shoes, will questicn his 
Arms, preceded by the Mace, title to be the first Commoner in the 
attended by his train bearer, and sup-_ land, and certainly no revision of the 
ported by his chaplain and his secretary, lists of precedence which gives the 
cross the Lobby in the dignity of full- Prime Minister the pas of him, can 
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despoil Mr. Speaker of the prestige that 
for seven centuries or so has attached to 
the representative of the Commonalty 
of the Realm. 

In the present occupant of the Chair 
we have fortunately a Speaker who is 
jealous of all that pertains to the 
dignity and the honourable privileges 
of his high office. Those who on the 
day of their Majesties’ Coronation were 
privileged to see Mr. Speaker driving 
in Mr. Speaker’s coach from Mr. 
Speaker’s house in the Palace of West- 
minster to the Abbey, probably had 
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rate he will be in good company. Lord 
Peel, in reply to importunate inquiries 
to discover something of its ancestry, 
told me that he had been vaguely aware 
of its existence, but that to the best of 
his recollection he had during his whole 
term of office never once set eyes upon 
It. 

During the past century at any rate 
its appearances in public have been few 
and far between. Further back than 
the nineteenth century nothing will 
induce me to commit myself. Its 
history is lost in the mists of history 





The panel on the other door. 


It is suggested, but probably erroneously, that this picture prophetically portrays the present Chancellor of the 


Exchequer offering a dish of ‘rare and refreshing "' fruit to the acceptance 


their first intimation of the state with 
which Mr. Speaker, when he drives 
abroad, is entitled to invest himself. 
And unfortunately, again, those thus 
privileged were few, for the route from 
Parliament Square to the Abbey is 
short. The average man need perhaps 
not blush to confess his ignorance of 
Mr. Speaker’s coach which, in point of 
age, is now, I believe, the doyen of its 
kind still in active service in this 
country, and in point of magnificence 
second only to the resplendent State 
coach of the King himself. At any 


of the country. 


and tradition. There it is, and there 
it always has been for at least two 
centuries, but despite a diligent and 
persevering quest I have yet to dis- 
cover an authority who can tell the 
inquirer anything of its history or of 
the regulations attaching to its use. 
H.M. Office of Works, to whose charge 
it is now committed, knows nothing 
about it further back than the year 
when, in the day of its institution as a 
department, it took it over from the 
Lords of the Treasury. Mr. Robey, 
who controls the stores and furniture 
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department of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, told me with tears in his voice 
that his business was to keep Mr. 
Speaker’s coach in repair, not archzo- 
logical research. At the Office of 
Works I drew blank. 

Mr. Speaker informed me that he 
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activity forbade him to embark on the 
quest. 

The Record Office extended its sym- 
pathy to my inquiry. With the cour- 
tesy that always distinguishes everyone 
connected with it, one of its most 
eminent officers spared himself neither 


The back of the coach. 


Showing the handsome wheels and massive timber supports. Note the 


elaborate carving and the fine modelling of the supporting figures. The 





fine panel on the back of the 


knew nothing of its history. It was, 
no doubt, enshrined somewhere in the 
tomes of the history of Parliament, 
Which, from the earliest manuscript 
records to the latest volume of Han- 
sard’s, furnish its walls: but lack of 
time and the limited span of human 


hidden from the camera by 


coach itself is unfortunately almost 








this screen. 


time nor trouble in consulting cata 
logues and registers for a clue. In the 


end he decided that I should no doubt 
find something germane to the subject 
among the Treasury papers. So he 
took me to a vast room in which some 
small portion of the documents from 
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the Restoration onwards were stored. 
Therein he gave me free leave to 
search. Incidentally he mentioned 
that a staff of experts had been at work 
on these papers for years, and had only 
indexed and digested three or four 
decades of them. I did not in my 
turn feel young enough to avail myself 
of this generous offer. 

A forlorn hope remained—the War 
Office. Forthisreason. Mr. Speaker’s 
coach on occasions of State, as our 
pictures show, has the escort of one 
Lifeguardsman. Not even Mr. Speaker 
could mobilise a single trooper without 
cognisance of the War Office. To the 
War Office, countermarching through 
interminable corridors, I applied. In 
the fastnesses of that vast machine it 
was my good fortune to meet the 
gallant officer who, I believe, mobilised 
that Lifeguardsman to escort Mr. 
Speaker on the occasion of His 
Majesty’s Coronation. There is, I be- 
lieve, an order to this effect. When 
Mr. Speaker drives out in State it is on 
record he is entitled to an escort of one 
Lifeguardsman. But further back than 
the precedent of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee I failed to penetrate. It was a 
matter of precedent, and the order had 
never been rescinded. When the nine- 
teenth century was young, a wall in a 
Government building was _ being 
painted, a sentry was posted to protect 
the wet paint. A sentinel, it is be- 
lieved, still guards the place to-day, for 
the order has never been counter- 
manded. At least, I have ascertained 
that whenever Mr. Speaker drives 
abroad in State he is entitled to the 
escort of his Lifeguardsman. 

Finally, the bitterest blow of all, the 
handsome work on English coach- 
building, published with the authority 
of the Worshipful Company of Coach- 
builders, and edited, I believe, by the 
late Mr. Hooper, contains, it is true, a 
picture of Mr. Speaker’s coach, but not 
a line about it, though it is eloquent 
about the qualities and history of 
severai vehicles of lesser importance. 

Failing authority, I tapped unofficial 
sources of information. Mr. Peters, of 
Messrs. Thomas Peters & Son, the 
coachbuilders of Park Lane, showed 





me from their books that Mr. Speaker’s 
coach had first passed through their 
hands in 1852. It was then evidently 
in a very bad way; the structural 
repairs to its massive framework were 
extensive, as if it had not been in use 
for a long time. My lords of the 
Treasury footed the bill. Since then, 
on every occasion of its public appear- 
ance the coach, by order of the Office 
of Works, has been overhauled by this 
firm, but the repairs required were 
trivial. Mr. Peters assures me that 
the framework of the coach is still 
sound all through, and that he regards 
it as one of the very finest examples of 
coachbuilding in this country. But 
nothing will induce him to commit him- 
self to a date. 

To fall back on tradition, the coach 
is commonly stated to be Speaker 
Lenthall’s, and therefore dates back to 
the time of the Commonwealth. Fromits 
style and decoration it is, experts aver, 
undoubtedly Jacobean. If this is so 
there is only one coach its senior in this 
country, and that is the Tudor coach 
of the Earls of Darnley, which descends 
from the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth, but is a very cumbrous and 
primitive vehicle compared with the 
superb proportion and beautiful orna- 
mentation of Mr. Speaker’s. 

Other considerations support this 
view. After the Revolution the House 
of Commons would be inclined to 
attach great importance to the dignity 
and state of their Speaker, at any rate, 
until old Noll put it in its proper 
place. The workmanship is probably 
Flemish, and the carved frames and 
ornamentation of the panels are 
throughout exceptionally handsome. 
The two big figures that support the 
back of the coach are more especially 
beautifully modelled. 

But it is remarkable that, so far as 
official sources are concerned, there is 
no record of the order for this coach. 
It must have cost a pretty penny, and 
on a matter so intimately concerned 
with its dignity, one would have ex- 
pected the House of Commons to lay 
down stringent regulations and restric- 
tions for its use. Where are they? 
And it was evidently built for their 
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Speaker in his representative capacity, 
for on the panels under the door the 
crossed maces are carved in_ bold 
relief. 

The panels are filled in with rich 
paintings, evidently of a much later 
date, which are attributed to Cipriani. 
The great Florentine was engaged in 
painting the panels of the new State 
coach Sir William Chambers had built 
for George III. in 1761. Nothing is 
more likely than that he also was com- 
missioned to decorate the Speaker’s. 
It is undeniably in his best manner. 
The style recalls his pictures on the 
Royal State coach. The colouring is 
still very fine, and in excellent pre- 
servation. The composition is always 
most happily adapted for the space 
available, and the allegorical figures 
are complacently wooden and benign. 
On one of the doors is an allegorical 
figure presenting a sheaf of documents 
legibly labelled ‘‘ Magna Charta’’ and 
‘“ Bill of Rights’ to a rather undraped 
and languidly interested patron, who 
by a stretch of the imagination may be 
taken to represent the Genius of History 
or possibly George III. Most attrac- 
tive are four female figures on small 
triangular panels symbolising, I take it, 
the Arts. But wherever a surface pre- 
sented itself every panel has been most 
elaborately and carefully filled in. It 
must have been the work of months, if 
not of years. 

The roomy interior of the coach is 
upholstered in red velvet, and was 
designed to seat five persons. The 
Speaker presumably occupied the seat 
of honour alone. Opposite him sat his 
Chaplain and the Serjeant-at-Arms. 
For the accommodation of his other 
attendants, probably the Mace and his 
train-bearer, a low bench is arranged 
across the floor of the coach, with a 
semi-circular space for the legs of its 
occupants scooped out against either 
door. When Mr. Speaker Lowther 
fared to Westminster he was attended, 
I believe, only by his secretary, his 
train-bearer, and the Mace. The mem- 


bers of that historic party are charv of 
confiding their experiences for publica- 
tion, but I have reason to believe that, 
according to modern notions, the coach 





does not make for cee-spring comfort 
in travelling. 
On several of the panels the six 


annulets of the present Speaker’s 
armorial bearings, and the Lowther 
crest are introduced. I understand 
that, at any rate, of late years this 
tradition has been preserved.  Cer- 
tainly the coach in its time bore the 
arms »of Mr. Speaker Gully, and, 
though it may be news to him, of Mr. 
Speaker Peel. Similarly, the arms of 
every Speaker from Simon de Mont- 
fort’s days have been preserved em- 
blazoned on the windows in one of the 
galleries of Speaker’s House. 

The coach weighs two tons one 
hundredweight and several pounds, yet 
for all its size it is so beautifully hung 
and balanced that one able-bodied man 
was able without undue effort to draw it 
out for my inspectjon. Its coach-house, 
by the way, is one of the vaults in the 
inner courtyard of the House of Lords. 

The harness, like everything else 
about the coach, has its points of 
interest. The old set, in the opinion 
of Mr. Flemming, of Messrs. Whippy 
& Steggall, the lineal successor of the 
Iron Duke’s ‘blood saddler’’ (the 
Duke’s little bill for the saddlery he 
used at Waterloo still hangs framed 
and glazed in Mr. Flemming’s office), 
probably dated from Queen Anne’s 
reign, to judge by the heavy brass 
ornaments with which it is studded. 
3ut it was so worn and patched that 
a new set had to be ordered for the 
Coronation. The distinctive feature 
of the harness was that it was cut in one 
piece from a single hide. In other 
words, while in modern harness the 
crupper and the loin straps are always 
separate pieces, the Speaker's harness 
is, so to speak, cut to measure in one 
piece. The only other set of harness 
that, to the best of my knowledge, 
has the same peculiarity is that used 
for the Royal creams. One result is 
that the harness “ sits’’ much more 
evenly and closely than that made on 
more modern and economical methods. 
Another feature is the heavy padded 
saddle, similar to that used for cart- 
horses, which gives a clear indication 
of the type of horse for which it was 
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designed. All these features Mr. Flem- 
ming has, with the original ornaments, 
piously preserved, so that the new 
harness is in every respect an exact 
replica of the earlier model. 

The privilege of horsing Mr. Speaker’s 
coach on State occasions belongs to 
Messrs. Whitbread & Co., and the 
famous brewery is jealous of a right it 
has successfully vindicated on the last 
three, if not four, occasions. How this 
claim originated I have not been able 
to discover, nor are there, it would 
seem, any records when it was first 
established. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who was 
Speaker from 1839-57, was, however, 
a partner in the firm, and had married 
a Miss Whitbread. No doubt when 
horses up to the weight of the coach 
were hard to find, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
requisitioned a pair from the brewery, 
and ever since then the firm has horsed 
the Speaker’s coach. The pair used on 
the occasion of the Coronation were 
two magnificent, splendidly-matched 
blue roans, in which the Flemish strain 
is strongly developed. They made a 
very brave show, and, all things con- 
sidered, behaved with the utmost 
decorum. But their unusual mission 
worried them a little. In the ordinary 
course of events when they are standing 
still they are accustomed to occupy 
themselves at once with their nosebags. 
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They could not understand why they 
should be kept standing for two or 
three hours outside the Abbey with- 
out their wonted refreshment, and the 
problem fidgeted them a good deal. 

So much for the fragments of the 
story of this fascinating coach I have 
been able to recover. 

Even more extraordinary, perhaps, 
is the mystery that still veils all record 
of any regulations or orders for its use. 
It is difficult to believe that, at the 
time when the House provided its 
Speaker with so magnificent a vehicle, 
it should have failed to have left 
on record some indications of the 
occasions on which it should be 
used to the greater dignity of the 
House of Commons. If such orders ever 
were made, they have, it would seem, 
been lost. Neither Mr. Speaker 
Lowther nor Lord Peel know of them. 

Yet possibly their recovery might 
have the attractive result that we 
might hope to see Mr. Speaker driving 
abroad in State more often than four 
or five times in a century. Perhaps 
some Member of Parliament of an 
inquiring turn of mind may in these 
inspiriting speculations find the ma- 
terial to found a question in the 
House of Commons which may lead 
to further researches on a matter 
which touches its dignity so nearly. 


The photographs were taken for the “ Pall Mail Magazine”’ by Reginald Haines. 





THE FARM-BOY. 


H, if I was a sailorman a-sailin’ on the brine, 
rhe ocean fair, it wouldn’t bear a lighter heart than mine ; 


Or if I was a city toff I’d clean forget to frown ; 
3ut I have never seen a ship, I’ve never been to town. 


For I must limp the furrow-length and sweat behind the plough, 
And I must count the bleatin’ sheep, and I must milk the cow ; 
I have to race the sun awake and do what I am bid 


Forevermore amen, because 


because my father did ! 


So do not try to talk to me of life next Nature’s breast ; 
I’ve had my share of that, I swear : it never lets one rest. 
You think the open air is made of freedom, I’ve heard tell ; 
But my free stars are prison-bars, the sky’s my prison-cell. 





REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
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A choice scene in the all-popular Scottish comedy at the Haymarket Theatre ; Bunty whispering sweet somethings to 
her bashful lad, Weelum. while he stands for the first time at the “kirk plate,” an ordeal peculiar to Scotland. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘‘BUNTY 


PULLS THE STRINGS.’’ 


TOLD ON THE AUTHORITY OF MR. GRAHAM MOFFAT, THE 


WRITER OF 


THIS CLASSIC PLAY OF SCOTTISH LIFE, WITH MANY AMUSING FACTS 


AND ANECDOTES MOSTLY 


GATHERED BEHIND 


THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


BY JAMES MILNE. 


You know the scene in “‘ Bunty”’ 


to keep out God’s sunshine, so that it may not hurt the godliness within. 


where the blinds are pulled down on Sunday 


Mr. Graham 


Moffat, the author of the delightful Scottish comedy, has a story about that scene 
which I must tell, as preface to what, perhaps, may be called a full and inspired 


history of a play which promises to be a classic. 
Scottish boy said, ‘‘ Father, I wish I were a cabbage.” 


Touching the drawn blinds, a 
“ Why?” asked the father. 


‘““ Because I would be oot in the gairden !”’ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


‘ UNTY ” is just a little bit of old 
Scotland blown over the Lon- 
don footlights ; not Scotland 

“stern and wild,’ but Scotland stern 

and humorous. If a play is to 

conquer it must be real, sincere, a leaf 
of life as life is lived somewhere, every- 


where. It must have in it something 
of that wondrous ‘‘one touch of 


Nature”’ which makes us all kin, 
however far our several places and 
abodes may be from each other ; and 
“ Bunty ” has this thing. 

It is a Scottish comedy in setting, 
language, characteristics; and, indeed, 
the pattern of the tartan runs through 
it very faithfully. But when Mr. Graham 
Moffat brought it to London in a wallet 
of Scottish plays he said, ‘‘ What is the 
use ; the public want Scottish comedy, 
but the managers do not.” Mr. Cyril 
Maude, however, foresaw possibilities in 
the contents of this wallet and in their 
author. He took a short piece, “‘ Till 
The Bells Ring,”’ for a curtain-raiser at 
the Playhouse, after seeing it done, in 
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their home-made costumes by Mr. 
Graham Moffat and his company, 
mostly Moffats. Next Mr. Maude and 
his manager, Mr. Aifred Turner, also 
of the seeing eye in drama, arranged 
to give the longer “‘ Bunty,” which had 
already been read to them in MS., a 
matinée performance for proof of its 
qualities. 

It was so that “‘ Bunty” came to 
I.ondon, being submitted to judgment 
at a Playhouse matinée on July 4th 
last year—Independence Day in 
America, be it noted, for the success 
of the comedy across the Atlantic has 
been quite as great as here. Nay, a 
wag of an American said to Mr. Graham 
Moffat recently, ‘‘ You perhaps don’t 
know that ‘Bunty’ plays fifteen 
minutes longer in New York than in 
London.” ‘No,’ was the answer. 
“Why’s that?” “It’s explained by 
the longer laughs of the audiences in 
between. The American nation, sir, 
has a genuine sense of humour, like 
yourself !”’ 


’ 
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SEE THE CONQUERING HEROINE 


COMES—FROM SCOTLAND ! 


One wonders if the maker of “ Bunty”’ 
did a quiet Scottish reel in his dressing- 
room when the last curtain fell at the 
Playhouse matinée. Certainly there 
was every reason why he should, for 
success could not, taking the verdict 
of a critical audience, have been more 
instant, more complete. It was the 
scent of heather and fir-trees and 
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Mrs. Desmond Deane, who, like an Irish 
fairy, has the gift of charming, and so 
of bringing luck, knew they had cap- 
tured a treasure of the dramatic gods, 
and they made the very best of it. 

The talk grew, enabling “‘ Bunty ” to 
surmount the holiday season and, when 
people came back to town, roll into 
enormous bookings. The original com- 
pany remains at the Haymarket, while 
other companies have gone out into the 
country and oversea. 



































Baldernock Kirk, among the uplands of Dumbartonshire, where the collection is still taken in the open air; it is 
the original of the Lintiehaugh Kirk, which makes a notable scene in “ Bunty.” 


Scottish thistles all distilled as gently, 
as simply as the falling dew. 

The Playhouse was not available 
for ‘“ Bunty,” and Mr. Cyril Maude 
arranged to have it put on at the 
Haymarket Theatre. Gradually, in the 
heat of last August, it got whispered 
about that there was a play worth 
seeing. The artistic folk of the Hay- 
market Theatre, Mr. Frederick Harrison 


himself, Mr. Herbert Trench, then 
the manager, always a poet, and 


Wherever it goes “ Bunty ”’ will carry 
its own welcome, first because it will 
find Scotsmen in every place to receive 
it; next, and more important still, 
because it has a rich human lilt. It is 
as natural as a Burns song, and, 
indeed, if you tried to put its 
message into words vou would fall 
back on Burns. Didn’t he say 
that ‘‘the heart’s ave the part ave, 


That makes us right or wrong ‘ 
And didn’t he also say, in words 


































































Photo] 
Mr. Graham Moffat. the Author of “Bunty.” 
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Mrs. Graham Moffat, who plays “* Eelen. 
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Miss'Kate Moffat, who is ‘ Bunty.” , _ 
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Watson Hume Motfat—"’ Weelum.” 
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which quoting will never wear thread- 
bare : 
‘To make a happy fireside clime, 
For weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.’’ 


Take that as the desirable Odyssey 
of life, braid it on the “ daily round, 
the common task” of the plain Scots- 
man in homespun, the Scotswoman in 
winsey, and you have “ Bunty.” But 
the play is neither idealism nor idyllism, 
as Mr. Graham Moffat will readily agree 
with you. Its strength lies in being 
what a photograph is, from the life, a 
chip of the block of Scottish life of 
1860, when there were great psalm- 
smiters, like Tammas_ Biggar, and 
women had to keep sweet under it all, 
and wear crinolines, like Bunty Biggar. 
It has the sharp, quick, clear effects 
of a snapshot, as contrasted with the 
soft roundings and shaded effects of 
the Barrie Scottish plays. They have 
glow, vision, poetry ; they suffuse you 
with the radiance of a lamp lit on a 
night late in summer. 3unty”’ says: 
‘Here I am without one plea except 
that I’m Scotch, and perhaps some- 
thing more besides, because the world’s 
only a big family, and Scotland is 
typical of it all.” 


THE HicH ROAD TO SCOTLAND, AND 
THE Low. 


When Mr. Graham Moffat saw the 
first scene of Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ What Every 
Woman Knows’’—the scene of the 
homely room and the carpet slippers 
he said to himself, ‘‘ Now this is the 
play I was going to write.’ When he 
saw the next scene he said, “‘ No, it 
has taken another road-—the high road, 
while mine is the lowroad.”” ‘“‘ Bunty,”’ 
in its short career, has done something 
to undermine the idea which Johnson 
much helped to establish, that Scot- 
land is a land where you need to 
ingeminate a joke with a_ sledge- 
hammer, and then perhaps only break 
the anvil. ‘“ Bunty” will do more in 


that:respect, for if it be a satire on 
Sabbatarianism, with a Scotsman on- 
the-make for its subtlest character, it 
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also gleams with mirth and humour, 
has a bubbly pawkiness which steals 
into your heart and makes you feel good, 

How that master of pawky wisdom, 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, would 
have enjoyed “Bunty!” His  suc- 
cessor in the Premiership has laughed 
with it several times, and so have half 
the members of the Cabinet and of the 
Opposition. Not long ago a Minister 
was in the stalls with his wife and he 
said to a friend, “ It’s the twenty-first 
anniversary of our marriage, and we're 
just giving ourselves a treat.”’ It was 
probably on the same evening that Mr. 
Graham Moffat’s mother also sat in the 
stalls, taking a very special joy in 
“ Bunty.”’ She had travelled all day 
from Scotland, which is tiresome even 
to youth, but she would go straight to 
the Haymarket and see “ Bunty.” 
Naturally, after all, because “ Bunty’ 
was what she had come to London for— 
her own son’s “ Bunty.” Aye, there are 
happily many Margaret Ogilvies left, 
and they don’t like to get into the 
papers. ‘“‘ Na, na,” said Mr. Graham 
Moffat’s mother when somebody wanted 
to publish her portrait, ‘ye only 
seek it to fill yer paper.” 

But the larger point here is the 
natural drawing power of “ Bunty” 
for Cabinet Minister or old Scots lady, 
its humorsome leaf from real life, with 
the emphatic instruction that Scotland 
is not sad, however silent. When the 
Irish players were in London they gave 
us the sombre, the tragic. When the 
Sicilian players were here they gave us 
passion and tragedy. From the Scot- 
tish players of ‘‘ Bunty” we have 
humour in “ weepers”’ to heighten the 
effect. This is worth noting, as is the 
other thing, that the success of “‘ Bunty” 
springs largely from the fact that it is 
played not by very skilled, very 
experienced professionals, but by men 
and women who, while they know 
their stage-craft, are first and foremost 
natural to their parts, cast for them by 
birth and upbringing—living them. 
An understudy who was taking up a 
part was told, ‘‘ Play it, not as if you 
were playing it, but as if you were 
living it every day.” A fine meeting 
point that between art and life! 
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It also brings us, as by an easy 
stage, to the birth, growth and well- 
being of ‘“‘ Bunty,” which, as you will 
notice, it is fitting to treat as if it were 
a human being, and this a biography. 
Always you get back to the common 
humanity of “ Bunty,” to the unsought 
tears and laughter in it, to its com- 
pounding of the sublime and _ the 
ridiculous as actually happens in life, 
although the wise men say not. How 
many foolish things are said out of the 
mouth of wisdom, but the world lets 
them pass and attends to the “‘ Buntys.”’ 


“THE MAN’s THE Gowp For A’ 
THatT! ”’ 


“The play’s the thing!” But, 
parodying Fletcher of Saltoun on the 
songs of a nation, one might well say, 
“Show me the author and I will tell 
you the play.””. A play, like a book, is 
part of somebody, soul and mind, flesh 
and blood, experience and observation, 
written down. ‘‘ Bunty” is part of 
Mr. Graham Moffat, fathered and 
reared by him out of his own thoughts 
and living. He may never do anything 
as good ; he may do something better, 
only that will be a hard task ; he will 
certainly never do another “ Bunty ”’ 
because it is one, indivisible. The 
proof of that is the attitude of every 
man or woman vou meet, ‘‘ Have you 
seen ‘ Bunty’ ?”’ not “ Have you seen 
so-and-so in ‘Bunty’?” The play 
is the thing here in a new manner ; nay, 
the play is everything, and that is the 
precise measure of its worth. 

Now, there is nothing in it that Mr. 
Graham Moffat, as he remarks, has 
not in the course of his life come to 
know personally. He is in the ripe 
youth which we call early middle-age. 
He has lived long enough to know 
humanity well, especially Scottish 
humanity, and not long enough to lose 
any of the illusions which brighten 
life’s pathway, like the stars. He is 
swart of skin, which probably be- 
tokens Highland blood, although his 
family belongs to the Scottish Border. 
He has, too, the black hair of the High- 
lander, and dark eyes which you might 





compare to coals in their possibilities 
of fire. His father was a Scottish 
entertainer, famous all over the “ north 
countree’’ for his studies in Scottish 
character. The gift for these, and the 
knack of putting them into continuous 
dramatic form, have clearly passed to 
the son. He realises that few of us are 
capable of the high tension of large 
emotions, that we could not, if we 
tried, live up to them. He also realises 
that we are all, at all times, capable of 
the simple instincts, the everyday con- 
ditions which form the woof and warp 
of “ Bunty.” 

The actual scene of “‘ Bunty ”’ is not 
one of mountains, but it is one of hills, 
with mountains frowning upon them, 
for it is Strathblane, in the uplands of 
Dumbartonshire. There Mr. Graham 
Moffat has a little country house and 
an off-and-on gardener who said in con- 
fidence to a friend, when “ Bunty” 
conquered London, “Aye, an’ ta 
think that I cut the Moffats’ grass.” 
Mr. Graham Moffat testifies that he 
cuts it well, and there is good grass as 
well as heather in Strathblane, else it 
might not have inspired “ Bunty.” 
It did inspire the setting, and the stage 
scenery for the second act of the play 
at the Haymarket actually shows 
Strathblane. Maybe the road on which 
Rab Biggar runs away, because he is 
‘ower sairly hauden doon at hame,” 
had once known the tread of Rob Roy, 
for it would take you to a favourite 
trystirg place of the cateran, Aberfoyle. 

Naturally, almost necessarily, Mr. 
Graham Moffat, when he came to ptx 
“Bunty” in language, gave it the 
frame of a valley which belonged to 
many a personal walk and wander. 
Take the kirk of the play, where Bunty 
stands guard over the church-plate and 
lets her elder sweetheart, Weelum 
Sprunt, go after the laggard parson, 
all to the scandal of public worship and 
the huge delight of ourselves. It is 
modelled on the parish church of 
Baldernock, which is close to the Blane 
Valley. He also had in his mind an 
ivv-covered old kirk at Traquair, about 
which there is a Scottish ballad. You 
will still come upon churches where 
the collection is taken outside, in many 
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a corner of rural Scotland, and as to 
“ stanin’ at the plate” for the first 
time, why, it is almost as interesting 
to the friends of a new elder as a 
young singer’s first opera would be to 
her friends in London. We need to 
sandwich colour, make-believe colour 
and drama if 
you like, into 
our lives ; and 
we use the 
occasion 
which is near- 
est. Much of 
the history of 
Scotland, ro- 


CONCERNING 


mantic and 
tragic; has 
been written 


with theology 
and the kirk 
for an_ effec- 
tive stage. 


‘CAUSE ¥ 
SAINT AND 





“BUNTY "—BY ITS AUTHOR. 
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most people who came into contact 
with him ; not a bad man, according to 
his lights, but wanting in the beauty 
of true religion, a swaggering psalm- 
smiter on the Sunday and a wonder- 
fully sharp man of business on the 
Monday. Around Tammas there must 
be a family, of 
whom Bunty 
= was to be the 
gem, and if 
outgrew 
him in drama- 
tic stature as 
the play pro- 
gressed, why, 
that was in- 
evitable, _ be- 
cause a sun- 
shine lass, 
with a golden 


be objreceahigl 


S eh oben ok heart and a 
good head, 

% a> will always 

get her way. 

But let Mr. 


Moffat speak 


Hooen Rien.” . Z of this growth 
SE VEIL. “ge Boats bo of Bunty — 
What Mr. . the heroine 
Graham napz as . and the piece 
Moffat set - —and that 
out to do in a oh also means a 
‘“ Bunty” was ° eg word about 
to make a %—@$_ 2h Mee be hteeme his dramatic 
true picture 1 " % . work which 
of Scottish arte ep on had gone if 
Sabbatari- fore, the 
anism, to por- Sur, atciwr Ke borer. “blazing” of 
tray the type , the trail. 


of man, once Ae 2 


existent, now, 
let us hope, 





“T had al- 
ready,” he 
said, ‘‘ written 
and produced 








pretty well 

extinct, who oy DY Spat four pieces, 
was “a causey _—_— and so, apart 
saint and a from my 
hoose_ deil”’ inherited in- 


-that is, a man good and genial 
outside, but at home narrow, bigoted, 
tyrannical, yet perfectly sincere in his 
sombre religious beliefs. He might be 
a pillar of any kirk, but in the case of 
Tammas Biggar, so Mr. Graham Moffat 
says, of the Auld Kirk; stiff, officious, 
important, and also a pillar of fire for 


terest in Scottish life and character, I 
had served a real apprenticeship to 
‘Bunty.’ One piece was called “ Annie 
Laurie,’ after the well-known Scottish 
song, and it was concerned with the 
actual characters and locality of the 
song in Dumfriesshire. Another piece, 
‘Till the Bells Ring,’ was a Glasgow 
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sketch of some seventy years ago, and 
it, more than anything else, contained 
the seed of ‘Bunty’—a man of mean, 
hypocritical, religious character, an old 
elder of the kirk, who wanted to marry 
for the third time, and schemed to marry 
money—a widower after a woman with 
a tocher.”’ 

“The raw elements of Tammas 
3iggar as we now know him in 
‘Bunty ’?” 

“In some measure; the idea from 
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sketch, wholly Scottish, like the others, 
“The Concealed Bed,’ and for the 
reason that we came to London to give 
it at the Pavilion, it led indirectly to 
the production of ‘ Bunty,’ under the 
auspices of Mr. Cyril Maude.” 

‘Here you were with a wallet full 
of Scottish plays and _ sketches, 
‘Bunty’ among them; and do I 
gather that you had not been able to 
do anything with these in your, and 
their, native land ? ”’ 
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The courting of Rab and Teenie in “ Bunty,” and as Rab Mr. Georae Tawde has made the part one of the 
strongest, certainly the most romantic, in the Haymarket play. 


which Tammas Biggar was to develop 
when I came to clothe him in his full 
stature. My third piece, which I called 
‘A Scrape of the{Pen,’ was in two acts, 
since extended into three. It deals 
With Scottish life, say, five-and-thirty 
years ago, especifically with Scottish 
farm life in the West of Scotland. 
Thus in time, and perhaps otherwise, 
it may be regarded as the successor of 

3unty.’ Fourthly, I had written a 


‘“ Very little, in a practical sense. | 
had played them, tried to get managers 
to take them up, and done my: best 
wherever there seemed a chance ; but, 
as I say, had got no real hold. The 
newspaper notices were capital: most 
encouraging to one who was trying 
Scottish drama seriously, but almost 
invariably, when I approached a Scot- 
tish theatre manager, the reply was, 
“Oh, everything is done from London.’ 
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I went to the Scottish Repertory 
Theatre in Glasgow, but it could not 
take up my plays because at that time 
it had no Scottish players available, 
and they were a necessity. My wife, 
who had been a perfect colleague in 
all this dramatic task-mastership, said 
we had better get some of our pieces 
actually going before we started on 
another, for it had been a long, weary 
road, believe me. But one wet day in 
Glasgow I went into the Mitchell 
Library, sat down, and, in a little 
notebook which I had in my pocket, 
began i 

“ Bunty ? 

“What turned out, in the goodness 
of a little time, to be ‘Bunty.’ I 
sketched out the first scene right away, 
and took it home and went over it with 
my wife. She at once became interested 
in this idea of a play on Scottish Sab- 
batarianism fully half a century ago, 
and she was a constant help to me in 
working it all out. There are many 


” 


things—may I say many of the best 
things—which I could point to as coming 


from her. Once begun, the plot and 
characters evolved naturally from the 
central thought of the effect of Scottish 
Sabbatarianism on a given family—the 
Sabbath Day of the old gloomy sort, 
and the corresponding religion as ad- 
ministered by Tammas Biggar, an 
elder, a personality himself, on the 
make. You know as well as I do how 
often the remark would be heard in 
Scotland about some young fellow, 
“Oh, he’s gone to the bad; he was owre 
strictly brought up!’ That, in a way, 
was my text, and I had never seen it 
put on the stage before.” 


How Bunty ‘“ Grow’p,” LIKE Topsy. 


“You set out with Tammas Biggar 
for villain, shall I say, and you alighted 
with Bunty Biggar as heroine ? ” 

‘““Tammas was the first character, 
the father of the family, from whom the 
sons and daughters had to grow, as 
branches spread out from a tree. But 
pretty soon, as I constructed the play, 
Bunty began to pull the strings. 


‘There,’ exclaimed Mr. Maude of that 
line in 


the comedy, ‘we have the 








title for London.’ The Bunty of the 
first scene is a type of the good sir] 
managing her father’s house and mother- 
ing it. She does both well, and as she 
goes on she does more ; she takes a hand 
in other matters besides the household : 
she becomes a woman of affairs. Now 
my wife and I are keen believers in the 
vote for women, and perhaps it would 
not be wrong to see in the Bunty of the 
second half of the play a suffragist of 
her day, a girl who grasped, in their 
human bearing, all the questions now 
brought forward in the women’s politi- 
cal campaign. ‘ There are few things,’ 
she says in one place, ‘I could not do 
if men would only let me an’ I tried.’ 
“It must be jealousy,’ is another of 
her asides, ‘ which makes men folk tak’ 
a’ such positions to themselves.” 
Bunty, the suffragist ; but, indeed, in 
building up a character which is to be 
real, we must draw upon our own 
experience and observation. A charm- 
ing trifle of history attaches to Bunty’s 
declaration, ‘An angry woman turns 
out a clean washin’.’ <A dear old Scot- 
tish lady was wont to go from a dirty 
town to a beautiful, clean cottage in the 
country. Nothing rejoiced her more 
than the sweet washing-house, in which 
she would herself puddle with upturned 
sleeves. When she began she might 
be a wee moody, tempery, as we all are 
now and then, but as the washing 
went on and the green grew white with 
the spread of clothes, there came smiles 
natural to a sunshine nature and a 
sunshine picture, for ‘ An angry woman 
turns out a clean washin’.”’ 

“One gathers that ‘ Bunty,’ like 
Rome, was not built in a day, that it 
represents the ingatherings of a seeing 
eye, an analysing mind, and a sym- 
pathetic, understanding heart ? ”’ 

“You must not ask me to 
with that, because, as a true Scotsman, 
I’m unhandy among compliments, but 
you may praise as you like my very 
living friends, the characters of the 
play—Bunty, Tammas, Rab, Eelen, 
Weelum, and the rest. They all grew 
into living beings for me ; Weelum, the 
good lad, who became an elder in his 
native village, a boy of gentle nature, 
not of the ram-stam sort, more inclined 


agree 
























to play with the girls than the rougher 
boys. He, in his part, also brings 
out the moral of ‘ Bunty,’ if moral it 
has. But rather I would just say that 
it shows the things which Scotland has 
passed away from, things which her 
people can now look back upon with 
composure, even genuine amusement, 
because they have crossed their Red 
Sea safely and been delivered from 
them. There must be a feeling of 
curious relief in the looking backward, 


A WORD ON “BUNTY” 


THE TRUE STORY OF “BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS.” 329 


lacking in character as that is bred 
by tolerance, sympathy, understanding, 
love. Yes, it was a grim faith which 
taught that it was wrong on Sunday 
to enjov God’s beautiful world.”’ 


A ‘“ LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN AND 
THE FLoop.”’ 


Here Mr. Graham Moffat made, in 
fancy, a conducted tour of a beautiful 


BY MR. CYRIL MAUDE. 
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if I be right in asking, what ruled those 
Sabbatarian times in Scotland but 
lear? ‘I brought up my children in 
lear,’ you would hear it said; ‘in the 
lear of the Lord.’ If fear, instead of 
love, is the chief factor in a man or 
woman’s conduct, obviously it is wrong, 


and leads to wrong. It may be that fear 
has made character in a fashion, the 
chastised child as the dour, strong man, 


but it was a poor kind of upbuilding, 


corner of that world, the Blane Vallev, 
where “ Bunty ”’ finds its scenery It 
has a village, Edenhill, which contains 
all the elements of the Lintiehaugh of 
the play. Walk a mile or so farther 
and you come to another village, 
Blanefield, where there is the mill 
spoken of in “ Bunty.” The church, 
that of Baldernock, if not actually in 
the valley, is near by. The Campsie 
Hills rise up from the strath towards 
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the sun, and there, my friend, you can 
get such a wind as blows through this 
winsome Scottish comedy. 

“It’s a far cry to Loch Awe ’’—you 
remember who says that !—and it’s a 
far cry from the Strathblane of Bunty’s 
birth to the London of her coming 
out. But the cry has carried with a 
success unmatched in the recent annals 
of the British theatre, and perhaps 
some of the reasons for that have been 
made clear. You had in three deftly, 
because simply, wrought acts, an un- 
doubted picture of old Scottish life, a 
photograph of actuality, as Mr. Graham 
Moffat himself puts the matter, toned 
up, artistically exaggerated, to take 
stage being. Then you had a family 
company to present the piece, less as 
a play than as a thing familiar and 
intimate to them—a thing to live again 
after fifty years. And Mrs. Graham 
Moffat invented and made the cos- 
tumes, and there was a great stroke 
towards the conquering of London 
by “‘ Bunty.”’ They had to have about 
them—what would you say ?—an air 
of imagination ; they had to look and 
rustle to the scent of Scotch roses, 
Scotch heather, Scotch thistles blown 
on to a London stage after long im- 
prisonment in a Scotch “ press,” 
where somebody, dear and departed, 
had treasured them away. 


A REFLECTION BEHIND THE 
FOOTLIGHTS. 


What impression of their London 
audiences did the welcome, invading 
Scottish players get? ‘I was aston- 
ished,” said Mr. Graham Moffat, ‘‘ at 
the way London folk took up the 
points, although I had tempered the 
Scottish dialect, shall I say, to the 
southern lamb? As you will have 
noticed, the English form and run of 
speech are used, with a good Scottish 
accent. This preserves the rich, 
Scotch flavour, and yet enables all 
comers to follow understandingly. We 
felt, from the first, that we get more 
sympathy, more grip, more laughter 
from the stalls than from any other 
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part of the house, and that is excep- 
tional. Even there, though, there js 
an occasional misunderstanding as to 
the true function of Scottish whisky in 
Scotland. Tammas Biggar drinks his 
glass neat, and says ‘I’mcomin’ roon!’ 
or Weelum Sprunt has a drappie, and 
in each instance laughter will come 
tinkling over the stage. Why not? 
But these whisky takings—in modera- 
tion, please!—are natural enough, 
having regard to the value Scotsmen 
put on whisky as a medicine. They do 
occasionally — occasionally ! — drink, 
ves, drink whisky, but they are con- 
stant believers in its medicinal powers, 
Oh, yes!’ 

Mr. Graham Moffat nodded gravely, 
for he wished his English friends to 
understand just when to laugh at 
whisky and when to take it silently. 
He could afford to nod gravely, because 
he is a teetotaler as well as a humorist 

a not very usual combination, if he 
will permit the remark. Meanwhile, 
he is an eminently busy man, with 
calls from “‘a’ the airts the win’ can 
blaw,”’ and only twenty-four hours fot 
work in the day. This accounts for 
the circumstance that he only recently 
discovered the Christian name _ that 
“ Bunty ”’ stands for—it is a pet name 
for Margaret. 

It came to him as naturally as all 
the other living touches which furnish 
the play, and it came from close 
quarters, as the vital things always do. 
He just heard his own little girl, at 
their home among the Clydeside hills, 
calling to a little friend, ‘‘ Bunty 
Forrester, are ye not comin’ out to 
play ?”’ Similarly, the genesis of the 
line and the title, “‘ Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” goes back to a rhymed 
Scotch sketch of which his father was 
the author and producer, ‘“ Tam and 
the Squirrel.” It concerned a school- 
teacher nick-named ‘the Squirrel,” 
because he had a squirrel-like beard, 
and a scholar, who engineered a joke 
against him. This wily pupil did the 
stage management, getting others to 
face the music : 

“For Wull remained unseen 
Pooin’ the strings ahint the screen.” 
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From Southwark Bridge. 
“A cabman taking a would-be pilgrim over London Bridge said that no such church existed ! 


LONDON’S HIDDEN CATHEDRAL, 


THE OPENING UP OF THE EMBANKMENT BETWEEN 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK, AND THE RIVER. 


SOME SKETCHES TORN FROM AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOK, 
MADE DURING A WALK ALONG BANKSIDE. 


“I am often haunted by Matthew Arnold’s denunciation of ‘ London, with its 

unuiterable external hideousness, and its internal canker of publice egestas, privatim 

opulentia.’ We are, I think, making in our generation our reply to both charges 

tmplied. I most sincerely trust that this scheme for opening out Bankside will 

appeal, in a sense on both grounds, to the imagination of the public and generous 
benefactors.’ —THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


HE time may, after all, not be Hall at Westminster, though such a 
so very far off when another noble work would cost a prodigious lot 
Embankment will stretch from of money. It is true enough that even 

London Bridge to the County Council the most sanguine spirit might regard 
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such a possibility as of the stuff that 
dreams are made of, if he set out to 
make his way along the gloomy track, 
hemmed in by river, wharf, and ware- 
house, which is called Bankside. Few 


there are, however, who know even of 


many, I wonder, of the teeming 
crowds who cross London Bridge even 
realise their good fortune in possessing 
such a heritage of the Middle Ages as 
the Cathedral of Southwark. A cab- 
man who was taking a_ would-be 
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This is what there is instead of broad walks and green gardens. 


the existence of such a passage, but 
this region has long been a favourite 
haunt of mine, and I am in the hope 
that these hurried sketches from my 
notebook will make it better known, 
and perhaps help a little to draw the 
attention of the good Londoner to this 
strange and toil-worn region. How 


pilgrim over London Bridge declared 
that no such church existed ! 

“Ah! there is some excuse,” said 
Canon Bristow, with whom T was 
talking, ‘“‘ because our fine cruciform 
church is half hidden away among 
warehouses, offices, and railway 
arches.” 
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The tunnel leads to the High Street. 


pray and finds himself amongst the vegetables. 





The Borough Market. 


rhe pilgrim comes to 
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Can words be more eloquent ? The 
pinnacle tower bravely holds its head 
above them, but the level of the 
Cathedral, as in the case of many of 
our ancient buildings, is now con- 
siderably lower than the surrounding 
ground. But a foot bridge is being 
completed to give decent entry from 
the Borough High Street, in place of 
the squalid steps by which the way- 
farer, in trying to find the door of the 
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the town planning. He was bewailing 
that Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’ brewery 
now covers the site of the Globe 
Theatre close by, and that the palace 
of the Bishops of Winchester, which 
stood in Tudor days between St. 
Saviour’s and the river, had dis- 
appeared—‘‘ A very fair house with a 
large wharf and landing stage.”’ 

The fact that the Clink Street, close 
by, takes its name from the prison 





























< 
This is the view from the Borough High Street. 
The railway arches and signal box are not part of the Cathedral. 


Cathedral, is as likely to walk straight 
into the vegetable market. 

The Canon and I were sitting in 
the Cathedral at dusk as the soft light 
of the candelabra revealed the outline 
of the Gothic arches merging into deep 
shadow, like a Bosboom (the Dutch 
painter of interiors). So I felt 
tempted to lead the talk on the 
pictures instead of the church and 


used by the bishops for the punish- 
ment of heretics was mentioned, and 
also that the Southwark of Eliza- 
beth’s time was a centre of national 
jollity and merrymaking, open gardens 
fringing the river banks, by which 
flowed a clear and as yet unsullied 
Thames. The Canon’s main point, 
however, was that attention had been 
called to the unsightly buildings which 
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at present surround Southwark 
Cathedral, in the columns of The 
Times, by a Borough resident, followed 
by the bishop and his archdeacon, all 
pleading for the demolition of the 
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the Great Fire, arranged for a full view 
of St. Saviour’s from the Middlesex 
side of the Thames, and in 1825 Sir 
John Rennie, Col. Trench, an amateur 
architect, and a lawyer named Leach 
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No wonder the cabman didn't know it. 


Warehouses to make the Cathedral a 
landmark from the north, and to 
make a wide open space in the west. 
sir Christopher Wren, living at the 
Falcon Inn, Bankside, when working 
out his plan for rebuilding London after 


This is what is seen of the Cathedral “rom London Bridge. 


put forth a similar scheme, but the 
value of the land for building sites 
overruled the claims of beauty. 

One hopes that the present agitation 


will be more successful, for Londoners 


are at last awakening to the urgent 
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This is the passage by which the Cathedral is approached. 


necessity for improvements 
in the aspects of their streets 
and buildings, but as an 
architect of to-day has 
stated, “‘ the failure of some 
of our so-called improve- 
ments hitherto shows that 
the esthetic development 
of a city relies on collec- 
tive rather than individual 
effort. From an _archi- 
tectural standpoint our 
buildings are as meritorious 
as those in Continental 
cities ; but they are hidden 
away and never seen to 
their full advantage. Con- 
gested sites need clearing to 
reveal architectural vistas 
at present unknown. New 
architectural projects and 
speculative enterprises need 
the control of a body of 
cultured men,” and, to sum 
up, our architect says, ‘‘ no- 
thing less than an immediate 
tidying up amounting to a 
gigantic spring cleaning will 
suffice to remove the stigma 
from the present genera- 
tion,” { 
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It is to be hoped the body of “ cul- 
tured men” would be on their guard 
against the dangers of a clean sweep 
and endeavour to discourage the demo- 
lition of the plain but well-proportioned 
town houses of symmetry and good 
design, to give place to some gigantic 
hotel of rococo work. Such erections 
are spoiling our London squares, which 
were a successful example of wise 
town planning of a former generation. 

The painter and etcher, however, 
will have something to say in favour 
of the untidy surroundings of South- 
wark Cathedral, but will have time to 
express their character with brush and 
needle before the architect comes to 
clear all away. For on the river, and 
across between the Cathedral and the 
tunnel leading to Blackfriars, lie 
‘“‘ Whistler’s ”’ grey and silver, While on 
our left, within deep caverns, there 
are workshops, with iron girders and a 
furnace aglow casting blue shadows; 
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verse | The muddy ooze gathers at the foot of the Cathedral. 
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pictures full of the robust toil displayed 
in the canvases of a Brangwyn. Here 
is a busy hive of men, horses, waggons, 
and steam cranes aloft. Red flags 
warn the foot passenger of the bales of 
goods that dangle threateningly over his 
head. Even the abused vegetable 
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He was fully informed of the history 
of St. Saviour’s, which was in past 
ages the Norman Priory of St. Mary 
Overy. The early Saxon dedication 
commemorates the romantic story of 
the rich old ferryman’s lovely daughter 
of pre-Conquest times, who, losing her 
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In Elizabeth's time this was the scene of jollity and merrymaking. 


market is full of fantastic light and 
shade. 

I remember, while sketching the 
crusader in the dim aisle, a Colonial 
speaking with rapture of his visit to 
London. It was his first sight of the 
places he had imagined and read of, 
connected with our island story, in his 
land, where there are no old buildings. 


lover by a fall from his horse, retired 
into a cloister for life, devoting her 
paternal wealth to the founding of a 
priory. I showed my Colonial friend 
the Lady Chapel, apologising for some 
of the stained glass. The Lady Chapel 
is the conspicuous feature seen from the 
Borough High Street, with four pointed 
roof gables and the lancet windows. 
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It was used as the Consistorial Court 
of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, in 
the time of “‘ Bloody ’’”’ Mary, and here 
Bishop Hooper and John Rogers, 
vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, were condemned 
to be burnt. 

It was more cheerful to contemplate 
the most famous grave in this Cathedral, 
that of John Gower, the fourteenth- 
century poet. 

My healthy looking Colonial smiled 
to find the following description he had 
read up in ‘“‘ Stow”’ verified in every 
particular : 


He lieth under a tomb of stone, with his 
image, also of stone, over him; the hair of 
his head, auburn, long to his shoulders but 
curling up, and a small forked beard ; on his 
head a chaplet like a coronet of four roses ; 
a habit of purple, damasked down to his 
feet, a collar of esses gold about his neck ; 
under his head the likeness of three books 
which he compiled. 


The books were ‘‘ Vox Clamantis,” 


‘““Speculum Meditantis,” and “ Con- 
fessio Amantis.’’ Gower was a rich 
man for a poet, and gave to the re- 
building of the church; hence was 
written the following epigram : 
This church was rebuilt by John Gower, the 
rhymer, 
Who in Richard’s gay court was a fortunate 
climber. 
Should anyone start, ’tis but right he should 
know it, 
Our wight was a lawyer, as well as a poet. 
In the cloistered seclusion of the 
church the rumble and roar of the 
trains passing over the adjoining bridges 
is muffled. Such mysterious noise in 
no way disturbs the quiet reflection, 
induced by the associations of this 
interior with poets and the mighty 
dead. These sounds suggest a brood- 
ing peace and “divine melancholy” 
where one may quietly learn of the 
past, in order to understand one’s way 
in the present and the future. 


MY LADY HONEYSUCKLE. 


— on the branches, swayed 


In cradle wise, 


My Lady Honeysuckle’s couch is laid, 


And as she sighs, 


Stirring in sleep, 


There comes to us, who peep 


From window under which her home is made, 


Scent of her loveliness 


About our faces, 


Like a caress 


From far-off fairy places! 


R. CHARLES Morr. 





“Cecily leant over the bridge-verandah.' 


I. 

ONELY! Cecily Fenton looked 
around with a little smile, and 
wondered what people would 

say if they knew she called it lonely— 
this big comfortable-looking Indian 
club, with its great rooms and veran- 
dahs and libraries; its gardens, too, 
with a band (that synonym for gaiety 
in the military mind), its cricket 
ground, tennis-courts, all the symbols of 
its ceaseless sociability. And then, its 
groups of ever-juvenile people, who, if 
they weren’t in their first youth, made 
themselves seem so by their energy ! 
“ You couldn’t be tired in this country 
or you wouldn’t have a good time,” 
was apparently the belief of most of 
the women who played set after set of 
hard tennis in the scorching sun, even 
though one saw closed eyes of weariness 
for a second as they turned from the 
view of the others, and caught the 
worn, nervous look of their faces, later, 
as the failing light set them free from 
the treadmill. Never mind! They 
had gained their end ; the men (mostly 
boys who played mixed tennis) thought 
them “up for anything—full of go.” 
Cecily stood on the bridge-verandah— 
she had just cut out of a table—and 
leant over for a few moments looking at 
it all. There was a crowd of motors 
and carriages below ; it was the season 


HOME. 


A STORY OF LIFE 
IN INDIA. 


BY VIOLET COTTER. 
> 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAMES DURDEN. 


> 


with a capital “S,” regarded very 
seriously by the station ; everyone was 
looking in at the club on the way home as 
usual from the various social functions, 
and all the prettiest frocks were un view. 

It was a gay scene enough: the 
groups and the colour, the glorious day 
just fading now, the brightly lit garden, 
with its innumerable little tables and 
basket-chairs, the white-clothed ser- 
vants threading their way with trays 
laden with tea-cups, coffee-cups, tiny 
tinkling glasses of liqueurs, long solemn 
tumblers of whisky and soda. The 
gaiety sounded, too, in the hubbub of 
conversation, the laughter, the con- 
tinual calls for “ boy,” answered by 
the sonorous ‘‘ Sahib” of the native. 
From a window at the left came the 
click of billiard-balls and the steady 
monotonous tones of the marker, while 
from the other side arose a clatter of 
conversation broken by loud laughter 
and the frequent jingle of glasses. 
That was easily distinguished by any- 
one used to India as the bar—the most 
objectionable part of Indian club-life, 
where young men lounge and idle away 
hours, and run through unknown sums 
of money by means of the pernicious 
system of signing “ chits.”’ 

The motors were adding their noise 
now, waiting in front with snorting 
engines, for everyone was getting ready 
to go, and cries of “‘ Ghari’’ sounded in 
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all directions as the carriages came in 
lines towards the entrance. 

Cecily sighed as she looked and 
listened. How gay it was, and how 
dull! One could almost guess at the 
conversations if one knew the people— 
the little bits of gossip or “ station- 
gup”’ (which was the correct phrase), 
the discussion of dress, the eternal 
post-mortem on some long-past game 
of bridge. Few indeed were the people 
who spoke of books, music, pictures, 
plays—anything that really mattered. 

“ How is Mrs. Fenton ? ”’ said a voice 
behind her. ‘‘ Waiting for Fenton, I 
suppose? You are good to stay for 
him like this.”’ 

It was a man she had never liked, 
one of the gossips, but he knew her 
husband well, and had the irritating 
habit of thinking that that constituted 
a friendship with his wife also. 

“When one has only one trap, it’s 
rather difficult to do anything else,” 
she said, ‘‘ we live so far from the club. 
But is Neil ready? I really do think 


it’s time,” she finished lightly. 
‘T hope he’s not one of the baccarat 


crowd,” said the other in a careless 
tone ; “‘ there were a lot playing it last 
night, and there’s been no end of a 
row over it; but, of course, you'd 
know if Fenton had been there.” 

“Yes, of course,” she said, without 
directly answering. 

“T’m just rushing to get a book 
before the library closes,’ he added, 
hurrying off. 

“If you see Neil, do tell him I’m 
waiting,” she called. 

The baccarat struck a little note of 
alarm. Neil had been late last night— 
very late. He had promised her long 
ago that he would not play baccarat or 
poker, or anything “except mild 
bridge, darling, at a rupee a hundred ”’ ; 
and things were difficult now ; he would 
have been sure not to gamble. Besides, 
she remembered she had asked him this 
morning why he had been so late, and 
he said he’d been dining with Ensor, 
and they had stayed talking. He had 
just been rushing off as he said it, so 
she had hardly noticed. 

. . . But Ensor was not the kind of 
man to sit up until all hours in the 


morning. Could Neil be deceiving 
her? Who had said it was torture 
when you first began to suspect some- 
one very dear to you? Nonsense! 
She shook the thought away. How 
silly of her to worry. She was tired, 
she supposed, and then, the horrid 
man saying that. 

It was getting very late, and she 
wondered when Neil was coming—she 
was weary, and longed to be home. 
Her little boy would be asleep now, 
without her “ good-night”’ or little 
play before he went to bed. How she 
longed for home life and all that made 
it sweet. . . 

The bridge tables had broken up; 
it was after eight, nearly everyone 
had gone, and the upstairs lights would 
be going out. As she walked down, 
she caught sight of her best friend, 
Mrs. Hamilton, one of the prettiest 
women in the station. She was sitting 
alone, waiting too. ‘‘ Come, Cis, and 
talk. I have been alone such a time, 
and you've been playing bridge, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“We're always the last two ladies 
in the club, aren’t we?” Cis laughed ; 
then, passionately, “How I hate it, 
Helen—this life of clubs. Why marry 
for this? I want home—all the sweet- 
ness of it—all the sweetness of it!” 

Her voice shook a little—she had 
not meant to say so much. 

‘‘T know, dear,” her friend said very 
quietly. ‘‘ I’m longing too for our time for 
England—I hate India and all its ways.’ 

“I don’t altogether, you know. 
There are some things I like, but this 
part—this hanging on at the club,” her 
face darkened again, “I can’t bear it. 

“Hullo, there they are,” said a 
laughing voice, and Neil Fenton and 
Captain Hamilton appeared at the 
door of the bar. “I know you two 
are quite happy together. I’m going 
to send you a cherry-brandy, Cis—you, 
too, Mrs. Hamilton? No? Well, Gs, 
you must, you’re looking a little done. 
Come on, Hamilton, just one more 
before we go.” 

They disappeared into the babel 
again, and the two women talked of 
home life, of books, music, their people 
—all that made England so dear. 

















ee 
“Why, Neil, what's the matter ? You haven't hurt yourself, dear, have you?” 
Cicely jumped up in alarm. 
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Time slipped on to nearly nine 
o’clock, and then the husbands came, 
shouted for the buggies, and they drove 
away in a little clatter of ‘‘ good-nights”’ 
and laughter. 

II. 

Mrs. Fenton pulled aside the heavy 
Kashmir purdah which hung between 
her bedroom door and the diring-room, 
and glanced with obvious pleasure at 
the dinner-table. Her flowers were a 
success—palest pink iris, and long 
sprays of “bridal bouquet,’ that 
adorable Indian trailing plant which 
grew so gloriously in their little garden, 
and is “even better than smilax for 
tables,” as she always said. Senti- 
mental, of course, to use it to-night— 
one of their wedding anniversaries— 
but she liked it better than anything, 
and this was one of her favourite 
“little” dinners, only a couple of the 
regiment and themselves. Major Beres- 
ford and young Grenville were coming, 
great friends of the Fentons both, 
and it always meant a delightful 
musical evening—Beresford’s singing 
and Grenville’s violin. 

“Tt’s going to be enchanting,” 
Cecily said to herself; ‘and Neil 
promised to be home early, and every- 
thing.” 

She wandered on to the verandah 
and lay lazily in a long chair. Looking 
backward through the drawing-room, 
she could see the pretty dinner-table 
with its profusion of flowers, its silver, 
its dainty rose-pink candle shades 
gleaming through the opal and silver 
bead screen which divided the two 
rooms—the only division, as is so often 
the case in bungalows. 

And looking forward, she gazed into 
the glorious night, the sharp moonlight 
cutting the shadows, the trees standing 
dark and clear against it, the roads and 
gateways gleaming ; almost it had the 
look of a frosty night—it would have 
been one in England; yet here one 
sighed for air, and felt grateful for 
the mere effect of coolness. 

The frosty delusion increased with 
the sound of a bicycle grating on the 
drive. Neil really in time ! 

“ Neil, Iam glad.” Cecily went over 
to the steps, 
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“Only me,” said Major Beresford 
laughing. “‘Sounds as if I were too 
early, I’m afraid! Grenville is just 
coming along too.”’ 

“No, it doesn’t mean that a bit, 
I’m afraid Neil has got wound up in 
too long a rubber at the end; it’s so 
often the way, and, of course, he got 
late to the club after the races. But 
he won’t be long. He promised he 
wouldn’t play after eight o’clock.” 

It was always happening, but she 
had to keep up these little excuses. 

“ Here’s Mr. Grenville. Brought the 
fiddle, I hope?” she called to him. 
“Tell your syce to take the pony 
round, will you? Our man went in 
with Neil’s bicycle.” 

‘“We’re disgracefully early then, 
Mrs. Fenton ?”’ said Grenville, coming 
up the steps. 

“No.” She couldn’t bother to make 
excuses again. “‘ Neil’s late. It’s our 
fifth wedding anniversary—did you 
know, and aren’t you flattered at 
being asked ? ” 

“Yes, I knew,” said Grenville ; “I 
brought you some carnations to con- 
gratulate you.” 

“Congratulations and _ carnations. 
How nice it sounds—and how sweet 
of you, Mr. Grenville! ’’ She took the 
flowers and buried her face in them. 

“How nice to be called ‘sweet.’ 
Don’t you forget it, Grenville,” chaffed 
the other man. ‘“ But another word 
ending in ‘nation’ would be more 
suitable to most marriages.”’ 

He. felt a little annoyed. Why 
couldn’t he bring her flowers as Gren- 
ville did? He was a much greater 
friend, yet he didn’t. . . . He recalled 
the first time he had met Cecily ; it 
was at a concert only six or seven 
months ago, when she had come out 
to join Neil Fenton. He recalled, too, 
the first evening Fenton had arrived at 
the mess. They had been dining a 
certain regiment, and the evening had 
developed into more than wildness as 
it went on. Fenton was very useful 
at the piano—played well, sang very 
lively, very risky, comic songs, an 
before long was one of the rowdiest 
guests. It had not occurred to any 
of them that he was married ; but a 
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week or so later he spoke of his wife, 
and his longing to give up the mess 
and have a home life again. He 
seemed so utterly unlike a married 
man that they had all been interested 
to see Mrs. Fenton, and then Beresford 
had seen her. He always felt he could 
never describe her in any way that 
would represent her. There was a 
dignity, a diffidence, a pride, and a 
confidence; she was just “ different 
from the rest.”’ 

And Fenton, who “longed so for 
home life,” puzzled the regiment more 
than ever. For day after day he left 
her alone, with all her wealth of com- 
panionship, left her to the dreary 
afternoon hours in the bungalow, while 
he sought his amusements at the card- 
tables, at the bars of clubs. He talked 
of his love for her, oftener than enough. 
Of course he was proud of her; that 
was certain. But love! He left her, 
day after day, a woman like that, in a 
land like this. .. . 

Beresford started slightly as Cecily’s 
voice broke across his mood. “ Six- 
pence for your thoughts, Major Beres- 
ford. They are so long, they must be 
worth it |” 

“You wouldn’t like them, Mrs. 
Fenton,” said Grenville ; ‘‘ the Major’s 
such a cynic—he sees the worst side 
of things always, as someone once said 
of him.” 

“You know I never believe that 
about you,” smiled Cecily. ‘‘ Who 
could, that ever heard you sing? But 
I don’t wonder just now! You cer- 
tainly are seeing the worst side of a 
dinner-party. We can’t wait any longer 
for Neil. Butler, bring dinner, please ; 
we won’t wait for Captain Fenton.” 

There was a shadow on her face as 
they went through to the dining-room. 
But soon she was gay again; they were 
discussing the ‘‘ ways of women,” and 
Cecily brought all her enthusiasm to 
bear upon it. The two men delighted 
in her eagerness, her charm, the 
grandiose announcements which she 
only made to have contradicted. She 
loved throwing the gauntlet, as it were, 
m a discussion of this kind, for the 
certainty that it would be picked up. 
“Talking” was her real delight—all 


her friends laughed at her about it. 
If she wanted to describe a really 
delightful day with someone she cared 
for, she always finished with “and 
then we talked.” 

The sound of wheels. “Neil, at 
last,” she said ; and they heard someone 
limping through the drawing-room. 
“Why, Neil, what’s the matter? You 
haven’t hurt yourself, dear, have you ?”’ 
Cecily jumped up in alarm. 

“T’ve had such an awful accident,’ 
he answered ; “ motor ran into me just 
turning out of the club, and I had to 
get down and wait for ages while they 
took names, etcetera,’”"—and then he 
stopped and burst out laughing. 

For some moments Cecily could not 
speak with annoyance ; it was sicken- 
ing to be made a fool of for no earthly 
reason. . . 

She frowned a very little as she felt 
Beresford’s eyes fixed upon her, then 
pulled herself together. ‘Neil is a 
real quick-change artist,” she laughed ; 
“lhe won’t be a second, will you, 
dear?” 

He was back almost before one could 
have believed it possible. “It was 
that wretched last rubber, girlie,’ he 
said ; ‘‘ they would double spades and 
just scrape odd tricks with them. And 
I was late getting to the club after the 
races. It was a good day—you ought 
to have come, Beresford.” 

“Oh, I can’t afford race-meetings,”’ 
said Beresford ; ‘‘ this place is ruinous 
enough before the races begin.” 

“‘ But it’s a source of income,” cried 
Neil ; “ at least it is to me. To-day I 
made heaps of money. Your tip, 
‘Cheeky,’ won the jump-race, Cis—a 
regular fluke. Four others fell.”’ 

“T never said how he would win,” 
laughed Cecily ; ‘‘ I only said he would 
win. 

“IT had the best day of my life,” 
boasted Neil again. ‘‘ Several others 
seemed very down. Old Foster, for 
instance—he dropped several hundreds 
of rupees on the day ; and Gaisford, I 
know, lost a cool thousand on the 
jump-race alone.” 

“Poor boy,” said Cicely, ‘‘ he can’t 
afford it. These races are the ruin of 
most of the regiment.” 
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“They should have sense enough 
to keep away,” growled Beresford ; 
“there are lots of other things they 
could do. There’s always polo, golf, 
cricket—all better worth while.” 

‘“‘ Maxwell was awfully sick when he 
heard of my luck,” went on Neil; 
““ people began to follow me about for 
tips after the first three races. How I 
wished I had betted bigger when they 
came off!” 

“Well, I’m going to get a comfy 
chair,”’ said Cicely, rising ; “‘ and don’t 
talk races for ever, but think of all the 
music we might be having.” 

““Mayn’t I come too, Mrs. Fenton ? ” 
asked Beresford. ‘‘ You know I don’t 
race, and we can choose the songs 
instead. Fenton and Grenville are on 
their pet subject now.” 

The opal beads tinkled prettily as 
she went through, her grey and silver 
frock dragging on their edges slightly 
before they swung together again. 

She sat idly turning over the music, 
talking a little, but listening uncon- 
sciously to the voices in the next 
room. They were still at those eternal 
races—she could hear the betting 
terms, the name of a_ well-known 
racing-man, the name of one of the 
horses now and then. Suddenly she 
heard Neil say : 

“Though I won on the smaller bets, 
I lost some big sums on the books 
to-day. Easily make them up next 
time, of course ; but—not a word to the 
wife,” he added laughing. ‘I tell her 
a different story.” 

She knew that Beresford had heard 
too. 

“He never does tell you the truth 
about these things, Mrs. Fenton,” he 
said in a low tone, and wondered just 
a moment afterwards how he could 
have said it. 

‘““] suppose very few husbands do,” 
she answered a little coldly and very 
carelessly, crossing the room to the 
piano. She didn’t want him to see her 
face, for she felt quite suddenly that 
Neil never told her the truth about 
anything. It struck at her heart like 
a knife. How different this to the 
companionship, the partnership, the 
equality she believed in, in marriage, 
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and had hoped for in her own. And 
Neil of all people! He looked so frank 
—seemed so, too, with his careless, 
open-handed ways. . . . But here they 


were coming in, and one had to be 
Was life nothing but 


all gaiety again. 
dissimulation ? 

The rest of the evening went wrong 
altogether. 

Cecily did not find it easy to pretend 
to-night; she played through the 
accompaniments she loved so much 
almost in a dream. She could not 
listen and talk as usual. Her favourite 
songs seemed too sad to-night, the 
gayer ones seemed too gay. Her little 
world seemed to have suffered an 
earthquake—an earthquake that some- 
how she had had many warnings of, 
for she knew now that she had known 
for ages. And Beresford knew. Was 
it worse or better to think that someone 
else knew too, she wondered restlessly. 

The evening ended earlier than usual. 
As the others were going, Neil said, 
“Wait a second. I'll walk over to 
the mess with you. I shall be back in 
ten minutes, Cis. Don’t wait up fo1 
me though — you're looking tired, 
darling.”’ 

Tired—yes, utterly tired out, she 
thought, turning away from the moon- 
lit verandah whence she had seen them 
off. There was an ache in her throat 
It was their wedding anniversary, and 
Neil had never thought of spending one 
little moment with her alone. 


II. 

It was weeks now since the anni- 
versary dinner, and Cecily had tried 
to forget the knowledge which that 
night had forced her to confess to her- 
self. For, looking back, she saw how 
long she had known it, and, once 
having realised it, it seemed to come 
before her on every occasion. Neil 
would be delightful sometimes, coming 
in in his gay way, full of pleasure at 
seeing her, talking “‘ ob, nineteen to the 
dozen !”’ as she often told him, and of 
all that could interest her, please her. 
And she would listen with her eager- 
ness, talk with her enthusiasm... - 
And then, suddenly, there would come 
out something, some story, some 








“1 didn't know what a woman you were till now, darling.” he had said. ‘*/ will 
never keep anything from you again.” 
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phrase, by which she knew (how she 
wished she had no memory) that 
something he had told her before was 
false. She didn’t want to remember, 
but she couldn’t help it. Sometimes 
she was foolish and cried, ‘‘ But, Neil, 
you said something quite different the 
other day!” and it oniy resulted in 
his looking a little confused for a 
moment, hardly a moment, and then 
thickening the lie with another one. 

At first she used to come to know 
by repeating some little phrase of 
Neil’s to other people. That was be- 
fore she really “ knew.”’ She stopped 
that very soon ; it was horrible to see 
the way they looked at her... . 

She longed to stop thinking now ; it 
was at these lonely times that she 
thought so much. Neil had gone off 
early to play in a polo match, and the 
day seemed long and hot. She was 
getting a headache from thinking. Yet 
the thing possessed her. Her brain 
beat dully on. 


That was the reason—that. She 
shuddered as it came to her. It was 
horrible that Neil should lie to her, 
but how much more horrible was the 
reason for it, which had flashed into 
her brain to-day as-she sat thinking. 
Neil had dreaded her bitterness, her 
cruelty. She knew how bad a temper 
was hers when it was roused ; it didn’t 
always even wait to be roused, but 
smouldered ready for its victim. She 
had tried to control it, but at times 
it would break all chains and lash out. 
Different things made this happen— 
dullness, loneliness, little trivial things 
that enlarged and enlarged ; and when 
she discovered Neil in a lie, then, 
indeed, it rushed forth. 


‘“Memsahib. Beresford Sahib.” 

She looked up, her eyes dazed with 
thinking, as he came quickly towards 
her. 

“Mrs. Fenton, there’s been an 
accident—the polo. . . . Come! I have 
brought the motor,” he said, a little 
incoherently. 

She looked, still dazed a moment, then 
gave a little shuddering cry: “ Neil!” 
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“Don’t, dear.” He took her hands. 
“You'll need all your strength.” 

She threw on a wrap, and he 
helped her, white and silent, into the 
car. 

They sped along the broad dusty 
road, her heart throbbing with every 
vibration of the engine. : 

“Oh! Neil, Neil, have I found the 
reason too late? It was nearly all my 
fault. If I’d only been different often! 
. . . God help me! I’ll try,” she almost 
cried aloud. If she were just as sweet 
and good-tempered as when they first 
were married, Neil would give up 
telling her lies, everything would come 
right. . . . How easy it all seemed, 
now she knew. 

What was the good of making reso- 
lutions and prayers now, when Neil 
perhaps was dead. No! Don’t say 
that—don’t say that, it couldn’t be; 
she must have a chance to put things 
right. 

She sat thinking, thinking . . . and 
the motor throbbed and panted, and 
stopped finally at the dusty corner 
where the hospital stood. The heat 
and breathlessness seemed over every- 
thing ; dust smothered the grass lawn, 
the seats, the leaves, and dimmed 
even the fire of the gold mohur trees 
Inside, it was cool and bare enough. 
They wended their way through the 
echoing stone landings and up the 
stairs. 

“Yes. Mrs. Fenton could see him, 
but it wasn’t much use. Quite uncon- 
scious.” They came at last to the 
room where Neil lay, deathly, uncon- 
scious indeed, calling out in delirium 
every now and then. Cecily knelt, 
gazing pitifully at him, so different from 
the gay careless Neil who had left her 
that morning strong and full of life. 
She stayed quite still, only a tremble 
ran through her body as he cried again 
and again the same thing : “‘ Don’t tell 
her—don’t tell. Oh, nonsense! Make 
up a tale, she’d believe anything” ; 
and then a weak laugh and back to the 
same strain. 

Beresford felt it was more than he 
could stand, knowing what it must be 
to her, seeing her strained face, her 
great grey eyes wide and full to over- 
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flowing. He touched her arm, and she 
rose silently. 

“Tt’s no use your staying. Can Ido 
anything for you ? ”’ 

“T know. I must stay at the hotel 
to-night—it’s nearer. Would you tell 
the ayah to bringin my bag? It would 
be good of you.” 

“Of course,” he said ; ‘‘ anything I 
can do. The motor is at your service. 
Oh!” he broke through the conven- 
tional tones, “if there were only some- 
thing I could really do to help you!” 

“JT know.” The tears were falling 
now. “ Thank you.” 


IV. 


“Cis, it’s been such a happy little 
time, this getting well. I seem to have 
known all you are so much more than 
ever before—what a woman you are, 
dear.” 

She smiled a very gay little smile. 
They were home, and on the verandah 
together. It was fresh and sweet, the 
middle of the rains. Neil lay in a 
Cecily 


long chair. piled with cushions. 
sat on the arm, and a table with masses 
of flowers stood close by. 

“It has been lovely, Neil—I’ve had 


you all to myself. I almost feel grate- 
ful to polo,” she laughed. ‘‘ But the 
days you were ill, darling ’’—she shut 
her eyes. ‘‘ They were too terrible.”’ 

They seemed to have grown to each 
other in these days—Cecily felt that. 
They had had long talks, had told each 
other all. She had known it would be 
easy once she had seen it right that 
day. And now Neil knew all about it, 
and she was going to try so hard, and 
he too. “I didn’t know what a 
woman you were till now, darling,” he 
had said. “I will never keep anything 
from you again.” . . . 

“Back to work next week,” he 
groaned now, half in fun; “ but the 
afternoons and evenings all with you, 
sweetheart. They’ll make up for the 
rest. I am sorry old Beresford is 
leaving for home, though; we shall 
miss him a lot.” 

_ Yes, indeed. How good he’s been, 
Neil, while you were ill. I don’t be- 
lieve there was a day he missed coming 
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ever so many times to ask for you and 
see if he could do anything to help. 
I think we are the only people he will 
regret at all here. He said what a 
difference we had made when he 
was saying ‘good-bye’—don’t you re- 
member ? ”’ 

“ He’s off by the Marmora on Friday, 
lucky beggar! Don’t you wish we were 
sailing for England, Cis ? ” 

She breathed a fervent ‘‘ Yes,” and 
Neil laughed at her ardour. ‘‘ Poor old 
India, haven’t you a little corner at 
all for it?” ... 

The days flew—the halcyon days. 
Neil had to go back to work, but then 
the joyous home-coming, the evenings 
—all the little tender joys that Cecily 
had wanted seemed to come in that 
short week since he had left the 
hospital. 

V. 

Neil and Cecily stood on the verandah 
waiting for the buggy to come round. 
A beautiful early heat-mist was over 
everything—it was a perfect morning. 

“Oh, Neil, bother work!’ said 
Cecily, as he ran down the steps to take 
the reins. “Why, where are you 
going, dear?’’—as the butler came 
round with a kit-bag. 

‘““T must go to Bombay for a night 
or two, darling,” he said. “ Horrid 
leaving you alone so soon.” 

“Neil!” she cried in 
“Why? Must you? Need you? 

“Well, it’s old Beresford, you see. 
I should so like to see him off, and he 
wants me to, and he’s been so awfully 
good, and such a ripping sort, you 
know.” 

“ But he sailed yesterday, I thought.” 

““So he was to have,” said Neil 
lightly, bending over to adjust some 
of the harness ; ‘‘ but I had a wire from 
him saying he couldn’t get a passage 
by the Marmora after all, and he is 
waiting for an outside liner a few days 
later.” 

“Oh well, I couldn’t refuse anything 
to Major Beresford—not even you, 
Neil. He’s been such a dear ; so you 
must go, I suppose. Good-bye, darling 
—come back soon. I shall find it so 
dreary till you come,” 

17 


dismay. 
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“ Me too, dear, as the children say ; 
it’s only a day or so.” 
He waved a brilliant farewell. 


Friday night. 
P. & O. Marmora. 

My DEAR Mrs. FENTOoN,—A chance 
to send a last good-bye. The pilot is 
taking some letters off as we leave the 
harbour, and I feel I cannot leave India 
without another “ thank-you ”’ for all 
your kindness to me. I could not say 
all I wanted to when I saw you to say 
good-bye. One never can. But I feel 
you will understand when I say it 
meant a great deal to me to see you so 
happy again—now since Fenton’s ill- 
ness. I felt you were not before— 
forgive me if I say too much— but India 
is a difficult land to be happy in, and 
a terrible land to be unhappy in. I 
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hope we shall meet again. Remember 
me very kindly to Neil; and again a 
big “thank-you” for the touch of 
home you gave India for me. 
Yours always sincerely, 
RICHARD BERESFORD, 


The letter slipped and fell as Cecily 
gazed blindly down the glaring road. — 

Her heart was full of a burning anger, 
a bitter sorrow—above all, a despair, 
She gazed far into the distance, seeing 
her life—lonely, dreary, no trust, no 
faith, Neil, and Neil’s careless 
affection—yes ; but Neil, and Neil’s 
lies. 

One moment more and the tears fell, 
the sob in the tightened throat 
broke. .. . 

Well, there was no one to see her 
face now—no one to care, either. 





‘“‘BALLYMULLEN.’’ 


AN IRISH 


E call it Ballymullen, 
But you can’t be always cullin’ 
The sweetest names for all the 


sweetest places, 
No more, by way of spakin’, 
You can’t be always takin’ 
The loveliest names for all the lovely faces. 


But if when tired and sullen, 
You go to Ballymullen, 
And watch the sunshine dancin’ on the 
hills, 
Or get your clubs together 
In any sort of weather, 
You'll find a cure for all distressin’ ills. 


There’s golf at Ballymullen, 
Such slicin’ and such pullin’, 
Such foozlin’ imprecationed from the Tee, 
Till all the air’s alive 
With many a fancy drive 
And discoorse you might call a wee bit 
free ! 


Maybe, at Ballymullen, 
A bail may knock your skull in 
From some tremendous, if erratic, drive ; 
’Tis ‘‘ Hazard of the green,” 
This crack from the unseen, 
So take ’em aisy when the stars arrive ! 
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But if your strokes you’re mullin’ 
On breezy Ballymullen, 
Stay ‘whiles to watch 
roundin’ view, 
Woods russet, green, and brown, 
And hills beyond the town, 
Diaphanously clad in misty blue. 


the grand _sur- 


Perhaps you’re coortin’—foolin’— 
"Way down at Ballymullen, 
With long approaches to the honeymoon ? 
If you sample a Love Bunker 
And you’re a clever younker, 
Try loftin’, to the Heavens, with a Spoon 


An’ if after Ballymullen 
Perchance you want to pull in 
The double-harness made by Church and 
State, 
Our very worthy Vicar 
Will fit you, no one quicker, 
Will fit you with the trappings while you 
wait ! 


Now, farewell, Ballymullen, 
’Cause, faith, there’s just a lull in 
The rhymes unskilfully I string with thee, 
As thro’ the misty gloamin’ 
My muse and I go roamin’ 
Adown the hill to Club-house and to tea. 


PIERRE B, PATTISSON, 





SOME SKETCHES MADE BEHIND THE SCENES OF DRURY 
LANE PANTOMIME, WITH A FEW STABLE SECRETS DIS- 
CLOSED BY HIS OWNER AND TRAINER. 


“ . . he bounds from the earth, le cheval volant, the Pegasus, chez les narines de feu! .. . he 

trots the air, the earth sings when he touches it; the basest horn of his hoof is more musical 

than the pipe of Hermes. He is of the colour of the nutmeg and the heat of the ginger. It 

is a beast for Perseus; he is pure airy and five; and the dull elements of earth and water 

never appear in him... he is indeed a horse, and all other jades you may call beasts.” 
Henry V., Act III., Sc. VII. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 


ourselves in the company of engaged in a somewhat heated discus- 

a highly sion with a friend as 
remarkable § quad- to the policy of Mr. 
ruped, and under Lloyd George. Per- 
equally remarkable haps we should add, 
circumstances. In _ by way of some ex- 
working hours it Sa ~ S planation of these 
belonged to the S = extraordinary _phe- 
equine division of SS. nomena, that they 
the animal kingdom. ra occurred amidst that 
At the time of \a ‘ riot of canvas, car- 
which we write its We penters, perspiring 
fore legs were perus- 7 S P ATTY scene - shifters, and 
Ing an evening paper ; - ' gorgeous ladies that 
its head, a fearsome p constitute the back 
thing, glared at us of Drury Lane 
from the floor; its > 4 Theatre when that 
body, in a some- ¢ x : place of entertain- 
What collapsed con- . ment is held in 
dition, was under- 4 7 possession by King 
going a severe brush- LY Pantomime. 
ing and combing, = It was a curious 
whilst the creature’s spectacle —- a _ fairy 


hind quarters (and who had attached 


this s ss ee “* Owner and Trainer.” 
struck us as Mr. Will Evans, by Mr. Lupino. herself to the 


: SHORT while ago we found most remarkable of all) appeared to be 
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meeting, dazzling in gauze 
and tinsel, apparently a 
being from another and a 
fairer sphere; the  scene- 
shifter, decidedly of this 
earth ; the equine limbs, 
on the other hand, with 
their upper portion attired 
in shirt and_ waistcoat, 
looking like some woodland 
satyr from the fabled past, 
who had found his way 
into 1912 and Drury Lane 
by accident. 

A ring from a distant 
bell, and behold the meeting 
dissolved on the instant and 
the horse’s several members 
hurriedly united in the 
wings, with the result that 
in less time than it takes to 
tell there stood before us 
such a piece of horse-flesh 
as might have gladdened 
the eyes of Mr. Tattersall 
himself ; a suppressed voice 
inquiring, from somewhere 
in the beast’s interior, as to 
the fastenings in the rear, 
and a slight upheaval in 
the forward portion as the 
operator adjusted his arms 
to the required position, 
being the only clues (com- 
paratively speaking) as to 
the noble palfrey’s human 
composition. 

Thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr. Will Evans—owner, 
trainer, and “creator” 
of this equine prodigy— 
we were enabled to make 
many of the more intimate 
sketches that illustrate this 
article when we enjoyed a 
private view of the horse 
during one of the brief 
intervals in which Mr. 
Evans snatched a moment's 
rest behind the scenes. 
Needless to say, it is a verl- 
table dream (or nightmare, 
rather) of mechanical and 
artistic ingenuity, as great 
an improvement on_ the 
old-fashioned sagging, 





staggering, telescopic 
pantomime horse as 
one can well im- 
agine. We had al- 
most said it was 
more like a horse 
than is the genuine 
article; at least, we 
can confidently as- 
sert that no horse 
of average capacity 
could be blamed 
for mistaking (at a 
hasty glance) this 
wonderful “ pro- 
perty”’ beast for a 
member of his own 
family, if not a blood 
relation. 

Being, as it is, a 
comparatively recent 
invention of Mr. 
Evans’, there is but 
little history  at- 
tached to the horse’s 
skin. Apart from 
being the cause of 
considerable uproar 
on the part of every 
audience before 
which it has ap- 
peared, its existence 
as yet has been one 
unbroken calm. Time 
and experience will, 
no doubt, however, 
suggest many fresh 
incidental attitudes, 
etc., for the horse’s 
business ; and we are 
sure that all who 
have once seen and 
screamed with 
laughter at this 
wicked-looking ani- 
mal will wish it a 
long life—and a vio- 
lent one. 

Not only its an- 
atomy, but even its 
most casual actions 
have been carefully 
thought out and 
elaborated by its 
proprietor; and, as 
the quaint figure, 
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The Horse Eloquent. 


half ‘‘ Potterini,’ half Mr. Evans, 
assured us (with an artist’s en- 
thusiasm) in the latter gentleman’s 
dressing-room, its inventor would 
undertake to show anybody “ the 
ropes’ in a quarter of an hour, so 
simple is its internal economy. Never- 
theless, we fancy not many readers of 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE would care 
to act as understudies to the tail- 
wagging operator in the stern sheets 
or the helmsman in the bow. Eyes, 
eyelids, lips, ears, nose, and tail, all 
move, and with a wonderful truth to 
nature. In common with some 
monsters of the past, this noble horse 
has brains in his hinder regions, and, 
his two extremities frequently working 
quite independently of one another, 
some startling effects are obtained. 
With regard to the accurately modelled 
feet (a distinct departure from the 
accepted “‘ property ”’ animal), we may 
mention that the effect of having one’s 
toes trodden on by these portions of 
the make-up is fully as thrilling as that 
obtained by the genuine farmyard 
production. 

It may interest agriculturists, coach- 
men, horse owners, and others to learn 
that the animal is a one-year-old ; 
stands some 10} hands in height ; is 
in superb condition ; and when once 
jammed between the shafts goes well 
in harness. 

It isno doubt something of a privilege 
to watch a dramatic performance 


from the wings; nevertheless, a 
decidedly ‘“‘end-on” view, to say 
nothing of a strong draught and a new- 
found genius for getting in the way, 
quickly decided us to seek more com- 
fortable, if less novel, quarters in the 
auditorium. 

Of the rest of the house we are unable 
to speak, but, considering the general 
behaviour of the audience on the lights 
being turned up at the end of the act, 
we infer that our behaviour had been 
in no way exceptional. For, heavens ! 
how we laughed! From the moment 
when Mr. Will Evans, in the pre- 
posterous garments of “‘ Potterini”’ (the 
last of the Pierrots—see Mr. Lupino’s 
delightful caricature), exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Now let’s get the horse harnessed,” 
to the time when he and his companions 
made their dignified, if somewhat 
jerky, exit, we became the victim of 
such catchings of the breath and such 
empurplings of the countenance as 
left us in a decidedly exhausted con- 
dition when at length the curtain fell. 
For Potterini’s proposal to “ harness 
the horse’’ was the signal for that 
worthy, assisted by Mr. Lupino as the 
gentle ‘‘Smilo,’’ to put the gallant 
steed between the shafts of a dog-cart, 
an operation which threatened every 
moment to hurl the trio into the 
orchestra. We fancy the audience 
would scarcely have been  sur- 
prised if this had actually happened, 
it would have seemed such a 
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very natural termination to the 
affair. 

Few of us, possibly, ever fully realise 
our fondest dreams. Imagine, there- 
fore, reader, what wild joy must it be 
to behold the outcome of one’s in- 
genuity and patient labour nightly 
capering in the limelight’s glare ; to 
be hilariously bumped, and crushed, 
and kicked by one’s own masterpiece, 
as is the case of Mr. Evans and his 
four-footed prodigy, that wondrous 
beast by means of which he nightly 
keeps the mighty audience in a roar— 
a veritable equine Yorick ! 

It is probably due to the rapidly 
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increasing appetite on the part of the 
public for popular science, that, at the 
close of the performance, there was a 
marked tendency amongst the adult 
portion of the audience to speculate as 
to the steed’s interior. Thanks to that 
connoisseur of gee-gees, Mr. Evans, we 
are enabled to satisfy the reader’s very 
natural curiosity with a few “ awful 
revelations,’ and at the same time incur 
no undue risk of unfairly “ giving-the- 
show-away.” 

Of course, Pegasus does not travel in 
a horse box. He can, on occasion, be 
made so extremely small as to fit quite 
nicely into a fair-sized ‘‘ prop’’ basket. 
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His legs are simply trousers, made after 
the latest equine models, especially the 
hind pair, much ingenuity having been 
displayed in converting the human 
“knee” and “heel” into equine 
“* stifle’ and ‘‘ hock.”’ Massive, well- 
shod hoofs result in a very realistic 
clatter when the horse takes the boards. 
As for the body, a complicated internal 
skeleton, light but strong, is largely 
responsible for the creature’s excellent 
“carriage.” Mr. Caleb Plummer, as an 
artist, would assuredly pronounce the 
well-made hips and shoulders “‘ as near 
to Natur’ as sixpenn’orth of ha’pence 
is to sixpence!’’ The head, too, which 
rests above the operator’s own, presents 
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Although the steersman enjoys but a 
dim and limited vision through the 
creature’s chest, and the hind quarters 
play “ follow my leader” in Egyptian 
darkness, the get-up is so perfect that 
the horse can do almost anything except 
climb a pole, and enter by a star trap. 
For the benefit of all “lovers of 
animals,’ we may mention that the 
performance has been fully sanctioned 
by the Animals’ Guardian and the 
R.S.P.C.A. 

Nobody could help laughing with 
that outrageous quadruped before 
them. We can easily imagine the 
“ turn ”’ being played before a specially 
picked audience of the world’s mis- 
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such a maze of cords and springs, that 
to our unmechanical mind a view of its 
interior was almost as intelligible as is 
the average alarum clock to the un- 


initiated. The entire get-up is covered 
with curly chestnut hair like that of 
many Shire stallions. 

Head and body, being of one piece, 
are ‘dropped ”’ over the operators by 
assistant stage hands, the heads and 
bodies of the “‘ fore-and-aft ’’ slipping 
through openings in the under portions 
of the chest and hips. A well-padded 
breast, flowing mane, and effectually 
concealed joins all combine to make 
Pegasus what he is—a certain “‘ draw ”’ 
with any audience possessed of even the 
slightest appreciation of the ludicrous. 


anthropes with the most beneficial 
results—men and women who have 
never laughed except in bitterness, or 
smiled save scornfully. In_ that 
dolorous audience Dante, Hamlet, 
melancholy Jaques, sad King Midas, 
Hecatae, Mrs. Gummidge, Old Moore, 
sour Dame Grundy, Mr. Haredale, 
Mrs. Snagsby, Mr. Barlow, Tackleton, 
and a hundred others should enjoy 
prominent positions in the stalls and 
dress circle. Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
should occupy a private box, as also 
should Long Dumps and Mrs. Pipchin. 
No matter how severe the case, ten 
minutes of Will Evans and his horse 
must surely work a cure ; and we can 
confidently predict that Mrs. Pipchin 
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would be one of the first to leave (sup- 
ported by the attendant) in hysterics ! 
In the official ‘‘ book”’ of this year’s 
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concerned ; but as regards the audience, 
for you and others, reader, who have 
but to sit back and laugh, to miss a 


sight of this delightful animal and his 
gifted inventor is to have missed a 
treat indeed. Who knows what other 
mirth-compelling monsters the com- 
poser of the “‘ horse ’” may harbour in 
his sleeve ? 


pantomime of Hop O’ My Thumb at 
Drury Lane this delightful equestrian 
interlude is described by the cold- 
blooded term ‘“ business’’—business ! 
Well ! Business it is, no doubt, 
and serious business too—for those 
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A FADED LETTER FOUND IN AN OLD DESK. 


DEAR LOVE, 
Sweet April’s here and when May brings her flowers, 
The Spring is gone! Yet slowly Time has dragged 
His full grave length, since thou wert home and spoke 
Those golden words that filled my heart with song 
And made of me a woman, with the fear 
Of all that keeps from her the man she loves. 
How could I tell, that, I should care so much- 
Swift moments would be hours, and hours long months- 
How could I tell, that, all my moments, fled, 
Were naught, compared to those that now would come 
When I should learn of love. 
Nor could I tell, how, lying here alone 
The Spring would rob me of my little strength 
And leave me but the ghost of what I was ; 
For my poor image in the glass, reflects, 
A faded thing, a flower without the form 
Or lovely colour that had made it fair : 
Thou wouldst not know me and knowing me now 
The love thou gavest would exist no more— 
Or only as a dream of one who’s dead. 


Yet while I live I’ll bless thee for the Past, 
That like a dazzling precious gem, is set, 
In centre of my heart and my soul’s prayer 
Shall be for thee and for thy future bliss ; 
While in the memory—where I shall dwell— 
Ah let me live as one who wished thee joy, 
And begged thee not to mourn for what has proved 
The crown of all my happy twenty years! 


KATE PERUGINI. 





TWO PICTURES SHOWING THE WONDE 


Photo] [Hoppé. 


Maria Carmi as ‘‘ The Miracle Lady.” 

Reinhardt's great mediaeval pageant, ‘‘ The Miracle,” of which a full account appeared 

still pursues its triumphal progress at Olympia, and will be running until the end of ys 

“The Miracle Lady,” two pictures of whom we give here as presemm 
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WER OF THE ART OF “MAKE-UP.” 


Photo] [Hoppé. 


Maria Carmi in Daily Life. 

anuary issue wnheoh dc , , ‘ 

_ ms y issue, and which is so great a feature of the New Year's entertainments in London, 

te powers have even increased as rumours of its wonders spread over the country. 

§ go . . . f ¢ 
ing a contrast, is, of course, the very centre and heart of the Pageant. 
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A SPIRIT OF SPRING. 


Photo] Madame Lyse Berty, Dressed by Cheruit and Hatted by Germain. (Félix. 
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BEING THE NARRATIVE OF FURTHER ADVENTURES 

IN THE “UNDERWORLD,” IN WHICH IS DESCRIBED 

THE DESPERATE FEUD BETWEEN TWO MOST 
ACCOMPLISHED MODERN ROBBERS. 





BY HENRY C. ROWLAND. 





In the first chapters of these further adventures, taking place in Paris, which 
appeared in our February number, one of these men, Frank Clamart, who has given 
up his life of crime, disguises himself as a priest, and in a taxi-cab driven by Mlle. 
Rosalie, tracks his arch enemy Chu-Chu to the country house of a rich Baron who is 
entertaining a number of theatrical friends at a luncheon party. Frank discovers 
Chu-Chu in the act of breaking a safe which contains a diamond tiara; a desperate 
fight ensues, both men are wounded, and Frank Clamart flies in Rosalie’s taxi-cab 


to Paris. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C, MICHAEL. 


XIII. “The poor fellow is dead—or 
dying ?”’ 

HEN Rosalie caught sight of “No,” answered Léontine. “‘ He is 
me I thought she was going in no danger. Fortunately a priest 
to keel over, but she pulled was not needed after all.” She glanced 

herself together, and her eyes fastened about, and her eyes fell on Rosalie’s 
on Léontine in a hard little stare. taxi and Rosalie herself standing beside 
There was quite a group round the _ it. 
gate. Everybody looked at us as we “You are free, madame?” asked 
came out, and somebody asked : Léontine. 
Copyright, 1912, by Henry C. Rowland. 
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“Yes, madame,” Rosalie answered. 

“Then will you take monsieur to 
Paris to prepare them at the matson de 
santé to receive our brave chauffeur ? 
I cannot get the place on the telephone. 
One can never get anybody at any time 
on the telephone here in Paris or the 
banlieue.” 

“Perfectly, madame,” answered 
Rosalie, and stepped to crank the 
motor. 

I lifted my hat to Léontine and 
walked to the taxi ; and as I passed the 
group at the gate I heard somebody 
say in an undertone : 

‘““He looks badly frightened, that 
prédicateur.”’ 

As soon as we were clear of the gate 
I put my lips to the tube. 

“ Rosalie ! ”’ 

“Yes, m’sieu’!’’—for we had both 
dropped into French again. 

‘““ There’s a road just below here that 
leads off to the right into the forest,” 
said I. ‘“‘ Run in there, please. I am 
wounded, and must look after myself 
a little before we go into Paris.” 


“Very well,” said Rosalie, and 


accelerated her speed. A few minutes 
later she slowed, then turned sharply 
to the right and began to creep up a 


little wood road. When presently it 
forked she took the less used of the 
two, which was no more than an alley 
cut for the chase, and presently came 
to a stop in a tangle of dwarf oaks and 
briers. Rosalie jumped down and 
opened the door. 

“Are you badly hurt ?”’ she asked 
anxiously, and in English. 

“TI got a bullet through my shoulder 
and a knife through my forearm,” I 
answered. ‘‘ The bullet wound doesn’t 
bother, but the knife cut an artery, and 
I’ve tied it up so tight that it’s giving 
me the devil. It will need a surgeon, 
I’m afraid, and I can’t go to one in this 
soutane over a golf suit.” 

Rosalie knit her pretty brows and 
looked at me thoughtfully. 

‘““Let’s see it,” says she. 
something about wounds. 
helped Sister Anne Marie. 
your arm.” 

The sleeve of the soutane was soaked ; 
and, as Rosalie began to pull it off, she 


“T know 
I’ve often 
Let me see 
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looked at her hands and gave a little 
scream. The tweed coat-sleeve was a 
mess ; and while I was working out of 
it things began to grow dark again. 
As I began to get sensible I noticed 
a bandage she had put on my am, 
and that the sun was rather low for 
so early in the afternoon, and wondered 
why. 

“T’m glad you’re awake,”’ said she 
tremulously. “I was afraid you'd 
gone to sleep for good. You must have 
lost an awful lot of blood. I’ve been 
tieing you up and trying to decide 
which was best for you—St. Lazare or 
a happy death.” 

I reached over, took her hand and 
kissed it several times. 

“Neither,” I answered. “I want 
life. I feel as fresh as a daisy!” As 
a matter of fact, I wanted to throw up. 
“The first thing,” I answered, “ is 
for me to get out of these tweeds and 
back into my soutane. Now, if you'll 
kindly step over there while I craw] out 
of these tourist’s clothes. Then we'll 
bury ’em and go to Paris. At the 
octroi I’Jl get another cab and go to 
where I live.” 

“No you won't,” said Rosalie, 
“Tm going to take you to Sceur Anne 
Marie.” 

“ Jamais de la vie!’ I answered. 

““See here!” said Rosalie, with a 
little jerk of her head. ‘“‘ I don’t know 
what your name is, and you tell me 
you've been a crook ; but you’ve been 
mighty square with me, and you are a 
countryman of mine and are badly 
hurt, and I’m not going to leave you in 
such a fix as this. There’s bound to be 
a tremendous sensation over this 
thing, and every wounded man in 
Paris is apt to be overhauled. Now 
Sister Anne Marie and I have got a 
nice little apartment. So don’t let’s 
have any more nonsense! ”’ 

‘“ But what would Sceur Anne Marie 
say ?”’ I asked, rather weakly. ‘‘ And 
what are you going to tell her ? ” 

“Exactly what you've told me. 
She’s not the kind to lie to. The neigh- 
bours can think that you are a mis- 
sionary who has come home ill—a 
relative of hers, or something of the 
sort. Soeur Anne Marie was once a 
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surgical nurse in one of the hospitals, 
and I’d rather trust myself to her than 
to most surgeons.”’ 

So at last I agree—and mighty 
thankfully, too, you can bet; and I 
managed to get out of my sporty 
knickerbockers and into the taxi. 
Rosalie made a bundle of the tweeds 
and promised to go to the little hotel 
the next day where I had been stopping 
and square up for me and fetch away 
my things. Then off we went, going 
in through Suresnes and the Bois, down 
the Champs-Elysées and across the 
Alexandre Trois Bridge, finally to pull 
up at the entrance of an impasse on the 
Rue Vaugirard. 

“It’s not much to look at from the 
outside,” said Rosalie as I got out, 
“but it’s not bad.” 

She nodded and smiled and said a 
few words to some of the people sitting 
outside their little shops, and they 
smiled and nodded back. It was plain 
enough that Rosalie was a_ local 
favourite and quite a celebrity in her 
quarter. I noticed, too, that the man- 
ner of a couple of women she stopped 
to speak to was mighty respectful. 
There was none of the free-and-easy 
bonhomie of the cabmen. 

My arm and shoulder were quite 
numb now and felt as if turning to 
stone, and I guess I was pretty white 
and pinched-looking. Rosalie led the 
way, and I followed her into the 
impasse, then across a little paved 
court and up some dark, dilapidated 
stairs ; but the house was clean enough, 
and the people we met seemed to be 
of a very decent class. 

We went to the top then. 

“ Here we are,” said Rosalie, and 
whipped out a key and opened the 
door. “Where are you, mother ? ” 
she called, 

“Tam here, deary !’”’ came a cheer- 
ful voice from down the corridor. 
Rosalie turned to me. 

“TI will go and tell her. 

a minute. Go right in, Mr. 
paused, smiling. 

“Clamart,” I answered — “ Frank 
Clamart.” 

“ Thanks. 


I won’t be 
”” She 


She 


I won’t be long.” 
gave me a nod and hurried off. 
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The room where she asked me to 
wait was a small studio, high-ceilinged, 
with a skylight and a long window that 
looked out on some fruit gardens. It 
is amazing the amount of cultivated 
ground there is behind the houses in 
all parts of Paris! Some of the sections 
between streets hold young farms. 

These gardens belonged to some old 
mansion of the nobility, and the family 
had probably grown their fruit and 
vegetables there for several hundred 
years. 

Rosalie’s was one of those little, old- 
fashioned studio apartments of which 
there are so many in that quarter. 
There was nothing bourgeois about it, 
for the few pieces of furniture were old 
and massive and pure-style, and were 
the sort you might expect to find in the 
residence of a prelate. There were 
some big, richly-framed pictures, which 
appeared to be old and valuable copies 
of some of the old masters—among 
them Murillo’s “ Virgin of the Con- 
ception,” after the one in the Louvre ; 
Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Crucifixion,” and a small 
but very beautiful copy of Michel- 
angelo’s “ Kneeling Angel.” There 
were also some smaller paintings, two 
landscapes, and a “ Madonna.” 

The most valuable article in the 
studio was a large and very handsome 
tapestry which looked to me like a 
genuine Gobelin, though the colours 
were of deeper and more neutral tints 
than you generally find in this manu- 
facture. J] judged that Sceur Anne 
Marie must have had at one time a 
little money, and that when the church 
goods were confiscated she had bought 
back in different sales some of the 
articles which had grown dear to 
her. 

Here and there Rosalie’s touch 
brightened the place. This was not 
always in keeping, but it was cheerful, 
and it looked as if Sceur Anne Marie 
tolerated the frivolous bits through her 
love for the girl. On an ancient piano 
in one corner lay a violin ; and I hoped 
that the two played together, as I love 
music. 

Altogether, my friend, it was not a 
usual situation. Here there were about 
to live for some days under the same 
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roof—for I knew Sceur Anne Marie 
would take me in—a devout Mother 
Superior, who was likely enough the 
daughter of some old and noble family, 
an American girl from Wichita, Kansas, 
the daughter of an Irish cab-driver and 
the divorcée of a French count who 
had never so much as kissed her, she 
now earning a good living as the 
chauffeuse of a taxicab; myself, an 
ex-burglar and confidence man, coming 
there red-handed from a sincere and 
conscientious effort to kill an enemy, 
badly wounded, and feeling on the 
verge of physical collapse. We were 
an assorted trio, now, were we not ? 
These thoughts were going through 
my head to the accompaniment of a 
subdued but steady babble of talk from 
what seemed to me an interminable 
distance, for I had lost an awful lot of 
blood, and there was a humming in 
my ears which seemed to put other 
sounds ’way beyond. I was drowsy, 
too, and horribly thirsty ; and all that 
I wanted was a long drink of water and 
to be allowed to sleep. I was almost 


sorry I had come there, since there had 
to be so much palaver ; and then some- 
thing tickled the palm of my hand. 
I thought it was a fly, and wriggled 
my fingers ; but the tickling increased, 


and I looked down and saw a thin 
stream of bright red blood crawling 
like a wicked little snake from under 
the rim of the bandage. I slapped my 
arm—and it was wet through. 

Thought I, “‘ Here I am, bleeding to 
death while those women talk and 
talk and talk!’ It would be a mean 
trick on Rosalie to bleed to death in 
her house, and I was just going to call 
out when the curtains parted and there 
came into the room the sweetest little 
lady, with those clear, wonderful eyes 
that make you feel about six years old 
and glad that you are still a child. 
Her face was very smooth, with won- 
derfully few wrinkles, her cheeks were 
a delicate pink, and her hair as silvery 
white as moonlight on the snow. 

I couldn’t see her very clearly, nor 
was I quite sure that she was real, as 
it seemed to me I’d already noticed 
two or three people come through those 
curtains—and one I thought was Aunt 
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Fifi, until she smiled at me and dis- 
appeared. Besides, I’d pictured Sceur 
Anne Marie as big, and full of that sort 
of goodness that seems to say: “‘ Here 
is virtue enough for myself and all 
hands who happen to need it; and 
most of you do.” 

Behind Sceur Anne Marie came 
Rosalie ; and as her eyes fell on my 
face she gave a gasp. 

“Ma Meére!’”’ she 
look ! ”” 

And then I fell asleep. 

My friend, did you ever die and float 
round for a while in that fleecy-clouded 
between-world, finally to be dragged 
back to your troubles by the slack of 
your angel pants? Most people have ; 
and the fleecy-cloud part is what most 
liquorists and dope-drunkards aim at, 
but shoot low and light in the slimy 
ooze, which feels like fleecy clouds up 
to a certain stage of the astral flight. 

A wounded hero, however, who has 
lost a lot of red ink trying to assassinate 
an enemy, comes to earth easier than 
either the garden souse or the hot- 
house dope; and I flittered back as 
lightly as M. Paulhan to find myself 
in a sweet, cool bed, with a sheet over 
me, some ruffles round the elbow of 
my free arm, a cool breeze wafting in 
the window, and a merle in a cage 
singing away from somewhere, while 
from the distance came the bad blend- 
ing of shrill yelps which Paris makes, 
just as London makes a_ baritone 
rumble and New York a bass growl. 

I was all alone in a pretty little 
room with chintz curtains and prim- 
rose wallpaper. There was an old 
armoire, an enamelled washstand, and 
a little ivoire table-de-nuit beside my 
bed, which was of enamelled iron with 
brass knobs. I took a look at myself, 
and judged that the fleecy-cloud effect 
might have been suggested by the 
cambric nighty I was in, which I 
strongly suspected to be a part of 
Rosalie’s trousseau for which she had 
conceived a distaste. However, it was 
just the thing for a wounded burglar. 

When I stirred there came a rustle 
from the next room, and there in the 
doorway stood Sceur Anne Marie—and 
Whistler could never have painted her ! 


cried. ‘ But 
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She was looking at me with the least 
bit of a smile on her lips, and there 
was something about her face that 
struck me as so familiar that for a 
moment I was almost startled. She 
saw the look, I think, for the wonderful 
eyes gathered me in and put me at 
my ease again; but I had already 
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“Rest tranquil, my son!” says 
she—that’s the literal translation, and 
I don’t know of anything that so ex- 
presses it. 

““T do, ma Mere,’ I answered. “I 
was startled when you came in.” 

‘“‘ And why should you be startled ? ” 

“T took you for my other best 











“1 woke after a while to find Rosalie putting the final touches on a beautiful white bandage.” 


found out why her face or her expres- 
sion—or whatever it was about her— 


had struck me as so familiar, It was 
the same look that Edith had—that 

Don’t be afraid ; it’s not so bad as 
you think” look. Mothers have it, I 
think, for their little boys. Aunt Fifi 
had a little of it; but, of course, she 
wasn’t my mother. 


friend. I think that all good women 
must have the same look. Did Rosalie 
tell you how I got hurt ?” 

“Yes. We will talk about that 
another time. Now try to sleep again ; 
but, first, drink this.”’ 

She gave me one of those wonderful 
slushy combinations that modern doc- 
tors laugh at and that the French are 
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so fond of. There must have been 
something good in it, for I felt better 
right off. 

““ Where 
asked. 

“She is asleep. She was up all of 
last night, and has had no sleep to-day. 
Just at present Paris is full of Ameri- 
cans, and she is always in demand at 
the big hotels ; but you yourself must 
sleep now. You have lost a great deal 
of blood.”’ And after a few motherly 
directions she left me, drawing a cur- 
tain to keep out the glare. 


is Madame Rosalie?” I 


XIV. 


Sceur Anne Marie, for all her sweet 
gentleness, had the quiet finality of 
the Angel with the Flaming Sword. 
Not a wriggle or so much as a 
word out of me were the orders 
for the next two days, not a glimpse 
of Rosalie or even a bon jour through 
the door; and as for a newspaper— 
what horror! She came in but little 
herself ; so I did a Chinese rest cure, 
with the result that the evening of 
the second day my fever was gone, 
and Sceur Anne Marie said there was 
no more danger. 

The next morning, as I rolled over, 
clean slept out, there came a little 
rustle at the door, and I looked round 
to see Rosalie peeping in at me. 

“Good morning,” said I. “Is my 
sentence commuted ? ”’ 

“How do you feel ? ’”’ she asked. 

“ Like a hundred horse-power racer. 
Whenever you get tired holding that 
food 3 

She laughed, and set down on my 
table de nuit a bowl of café au lait, 
some toast and a roll of fresh butter. 

“And the arm—and shoulder? ”’ 
she asked. 

“T’ve forgot ’em!”’ And I started 
for the petit déjeuner in a way that 
made Rosalie smile. Wounds, after 
all, are nothing much to a man in 
perfect health. The blood-letting had 
made me feel nice and cool and relaxed. 
I always had too much blood ; but what 
had knocked me over was getting it let 
out of me too suddenly. Nature gives 
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good fighting men more blood than 
they really need. 

“Where is your angel companion ? ” 
I asked. 

“‘ She is visiting a woman who has a 
new baby. Isn’t she a dear ? ”’ 

“She is more than that. I can’t say 
what she makes me feel. I’d rather 
not try. Why can’t all children have 
mothers like that ? The prisons would 
all have steeples on ’em in ten years, 
and graft would be as rare as canni- 
balism.” 

Rosalie nodded, looking rather 
thoughtful. ‘‘ I suppose God cultivates 
them, just as He does rare flowers,” 
said she. “‘ When He thinks they’re 
too good for us He takes them to 
heaven, where they'll be appreciated. 
There are actually people in the 
quarter who are nasty to Sceur Anne 
Marie simply because she is a nun.” 

“Td like to catch ’em at it!” I 
growled. 

Rosalie gave me a pensive look. 
“You are a good deal of a savage, 
aren’t you ?”’ said she. 

““ My real nature is nearer the surface 
than most people’s,” I answered. 

She nodded. “I know. I'm a bit 
that way myself. I could live a thou- 
sand years in a convent or work among 
the poor, or suffer, or enjoy, but I’d 
always be a bit of a savage. In spite 
of my convent training and Sceur Anne 
Marie’s influence, it blazes out once in 
a while.” 

“ How does it blaze out ?”’ I asked. 

Her colour deepened. Rosalie’s skin 
was of that clear sort that the weather 
seems to have no effect upon, and the 
rich blood was always going and coming 
in a way that was very pretty to see. 
Her face was round rather than oval, 
and wore habitually an expression 
partly alert, partly saucy. It was not 
a beautiful face, nor was it by any 
means aristocratic in feature, the nose 
being small, turned up at the end and 
rather low in the middle, while her 
upper lip was pulled up in a habitual 
pout which showed the red, and the 
lower one was tucked in at the corners, 
like a baby’s. You see lots of faces 
like Rosalie’s in the front row of a 
pretty chorus, with figures to match ; 
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but Rosalie’s expression had some- 
thing which most of the show girls 
lack—and that was force and character, 
partly the result of a resolute little chin 
and partly from a sort of childish 
purity, such as you sometimes notice 
under the big hood of a Sister of 
Charity. One felt instinctively that 
she was a good girl; also that the 
person who tried to make her otherwise 
stood a good chance of getting hurt. 
Rosalie possessed the inherited virtue 
of the Irish girls, who are as prover- 
bially careful of themselves as they are 
bountiful to the man with whom they 
choose to mate. A Celtic trait that ; 
and French girls well brought up are 
very similar. 

‘“T must go and start the déjeuner,”’ 
said Rosalie. ‘‘ Here’s the Matin and 
here’s the Pall Mall. Sceur Anne 
Marie said you might see the papers if 
you had no fever—and you look cool 
enough.”’ And with a bright little nod 


she went out. 
Just as I had expected, the papers 
were full of the attempted robbery at 


Baron Hertzfeld’s; and the artistes 
who assisted at the luncheon party 
must have thought they’d struck a 
good vein of advertising value 

Chu-Chu, who gave the name of 
Numas, was.the hero of the yarn. He 
told how he had seen the thief climb 
over the wall and had followed him 
into the house and up the stairs. 
Spying from the curtains, Numas had 
seen him start to work on the safe, 
when he had waited for about ten 
minutes hoping that somebody might 
come and assist in the capture. Numas 
had not wished to call or to go to look 
for assistance, for fear the thief might 
escape, but had finally determined to 
tackle him single-handed. In the 
scuffle he had managed to disarm the 
marauder, and had shot at him with 
his own revolver and received a knife- 
thrust in return. Then another chauf- 
feur had come to his aid, but the 
burglar had managed to overcome 
them both and make his escape. 

The beautiful Princess Petrovski, 
who was such a familiar figure in the 
theatres and fashionable restaurants, 
and was so often to be seen at the races 
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with Prince Kharkoff—the chap who 
had got me deported, you know—had 
taken the chauffeur for the afternoon, 
her own car undergoing repairs. Acting 
from a sentiment impossible to com- 
mend sufficiently, she had ordered that 
the hero be sent to a maison de sanié in 
her own quarter, where she might be 
able personally to superintend his 
nursing. 

Then followed a lot of rot about the 
attempted burglary and the heroism 
of the other chauffeur. I had taken 
him for a wine-bibbing footman, but 
it appears he was a large, fat, private 
chauffeur in a fancy uniform. He 
described how he had first heard a 
suspicious noise in the conservatory— 
more flower-pots knocked off the shelf, 
I suppose—but, on entering the house, 
the pistol-shot had rung out and he 
had dashed up the stairs—this last 
was manifestly untrue, and in my 
private opinion he had been taking a 
little snoop round on his own hook. 
He had entered the boudoir to find his 
comrade, Numas, grappling with the 
desperado, a broad-shouldered man of 
prodigious strength. The chauffeur 
had flung himself upon the marauder, 
in spite of the fact that he was himself 
unarmed ; but he was not in time to 
save his colleague from being stabbed, 
while he himself, though, as any one 
could see, a powerful man, was flung 
aside as though he had been a child, 
and dealt a blow upon the side of the 
jaw which had stretched him senseless 
on the floor. 

The burglar was described as a man 
rather above the average height, very 
broad of shoulder, and dressed in 
ordinary street clothes, rather light in 
colour. He was said to have had dark 
hair and a black moustache—and here 
I began to rub my eyes. As you see, I 
am fairly tall, but I am by no means 
heavily built and of medium colouring. 
I was smooth-shaven, and wore tweed 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket. 

A second’s thought, however, showed 
me the reason. Chu-Chu naturally did 
not want me to be taken, so he had put 
them off as much as he could, con- 
sidering that one or two others might 
have caught a glimpse of me. As for 
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the fat chauffeur, he was a fool; and 
had been so excited that if Chu-Chu 
had described me as a red Indian in 
warpaint and feathers he would never 
have denied it. 

The funniest part of all, though, was 
that the article went on to say that, in 
the opinion of the police and others, 
more or less au courant of the criminal 
world, the daring burglar was none 
other than the notorious Chu-Chu le 
Tondeur. Everything went to estab- 
lish this identity—the physical appear- 
ance of the thief, his superhuman 
strength and activity, and his clever- 
ness in escaping unseen except for a 
waiter, who caught a glimpse of him 
as he plunged into the shrubbery ; the 
speed and skill with which he had done 
his work, for the door of the strong- 
box was on the point of being pierced, 
though Numas said that he had waited 
for only about five minutes in the 
couloir before trying to seize him, and 
had then made the attempt single- 
handed, as he was afraid to cry out or 
to leave the spot in search of help, 
fearing that the burglar might escape. 
When, after what had seemed to him 
not over ten minutes at the outside, 
he had decided to tackle the thief 
single-handed, the hole into the lock 
was already drilled. 

The most significant fact, however, 
was that the object of the robbery was 
to steal a valuable diamond tiara which 
had been purchased by Monsieur le 
Baron von Hertzfeld as a gift for a 
friend. Intercepting gems in this way 
was known to be a speciality of le 
Tondeur’s ; and so on. 

I laid the paper down, smiling to 
myself. Then it struck me all at once 
that here I had interfered with Ivan’s 
business again, and I stopped smiling. 
Yes, come to think of it, the grin had 
better be kept for another time. Ivan 
was neutral so far as Chu-Chu’s and 
my feud went ; but breaking up trade 
was another business. Ivan had, no 
doubt, put Chu-Chu on this job, Léon- 
tine to dispose of the loot afterwards ; 
so that, in jumping on Chu-Chu’s back 
at this particular moment, I had pro- 
bably done the concern out of at least 
a hundred thousand francs. And, now 
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that I come to think of it, Léontine 
herself looked rather sick when I met 
her in the park. 

This was mighty serious business— 
more serious, as a matter of fact, than 
my feud with Chu-Chu. Ivan had 
squared things between us when he 
gave me back Mary Dalghren’s pearls, 
and he had acted handsomely and on 
the square. Now, he might easily say 
to himself: ‘“ Being neutral is one 
thing, but standing pat while this 
virtuous young man interferes with my 
star worker, and takes the bread out 
of the mouths of the lot of us, is 
another. I will give orders that he be 
eliminated.” 

And I knew that, once such orders 
were issued from headquarters, it would 
be all up with me. Those ferrets of 
Ivan’s would have been hanging from 
my throat in a week’s time, no matter 
how deep I burrowed. The association 
was rooted in Paris like a cancer, and 
there was no telling where its fibres 
might penetrate. If Ivan made up.his 
mind that I was de trop I would pro- 
bably never know what finished me. 
The best thing, I thought, would be to 
go to Ivan and tell him how the thing 
had happened, and assure him that I 
had no intention of interfering with his 
work, even if I had chucked the game 
myself. Sounds a bit weak-livered ? 
Well, maybe so; but, after all, there 
are limits to the nerve-strain a man 
can stand when it’s long-continued ; 
also, I’d like to state, it’s the dash of 
caution with his courage that makes a 
man a master and carries him the 
greatest distance. 


XV. 


I went ahead and finished the papers, 
and was glad to see by the society 
column that Mr. and Mrs. John 
Cuttynge were touring the Lake Coun- 
try in their sixty horse-power Franco- 
Helvetia, one of our new cars. I hoped 
they would stay across the Channel 
until I finished up my affair with Chu- 
Chu, as John and I looked too much 
alike to make it safe for him to knock 
about Paris. 
































*** Rest tranquil, my son!" says 
307 
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Then Rosalie stuck her head in to 
tell me to be good, and was off for the 
afternoon and maybe most of the night. 
It struck me that if I had a wife I 
wouldn’t want her to be a chauffeuse. 
Rosalie was well fitted for the job, 
because she had that peculiar combina- 
tion of cheek and good-natured repartee 
which will take a woman almost any- 
where, and can turn a bad intention 
into a laugh. 

I was getting a bit tired of myself 
when I heard a little rustle and Sceur 
Anne Marie came in. She gave me a 
quick, smiling look, then said : 

‘There is no need to take your 
temperature, mon ami. Another day 
of such good behaviour and you can 
sit up. Now I will dress your arm.” 

So she went ahead, and I must say 
she was a master hand at it. The 
wound, though a nasty one, was so 
clean that Sceur Anne Marie was sur- 
prised. 

“My son,” said she, “if only your 
heart were as clean as your blood and 
tissues you would be a strong worker 
in God’s garden.” 

“And what makes you think that it 
is not, ma Mére ?”’ I asked. 

“IT do not think so,” she answered ; 
“but from what Rosalie tells me I fear 
that your soul is sick. You told her 
that you had an enemy whom you were 
sceking to destroy, did you not ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I answered. “ That is quite 
true; but this man is not only my 
enemy, but one to all society. It is 
Chu-Chu le Tondeur ; and every year 
of his life—every month, one might 
almost say—adds its new list of 
thievery and murder. Besides, if I do 
not manage to kill him, he will cer- 
tainly kill me.” 

Her great, intelligent eyes rested 
thoughtfully on mine. 

“It were perhaps better that he 
should destroy you, my son,” she 
answered, “than that you should 
destroy your own soul. Will you tell 
me your story? Perhaps I may be 
able to help you.” 

It seemed to me that I owed her this 
confidence, so I told her all that had 
happened _ holding back only the names, 
When I had finished she sat for a 
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while, Then 
said : 

“It is just as I thought when I first 
looked into your eyes Your soul is 
not one of those poor, unfortunate, 
deformed ones. It has been ill, and 
now it is beginning to recover. Your 


thinking deeply. she 


own strength must make this recovery 
My son, your duty is very 


complete. 
plain.” 

“Perhaps you mean,” said I, “ that 
I ought to take the whole affair to the 
police ? ”’ 

She nodded her silvery head. 

“But that would be impossible,” 
said I quickly. ‘‘ I passed my word to 
the Chief that I would not betray him 
or any of his crowd.” 

“There are times, mon ami,” said 
Sceur Anne Marie, “‘ when it is neces- 
sary to break one’s word rather than 
cling to a wrong resolve.” 

“Don’t tell me that!” I cried. “My 
word’s the only god I’ve got. It’s the 
only thing that’s never failed me!” 

Maybe my voice was rough, for she 
drew back a little and looked startled 
and a bit frightened. Then she looked 
at me, and her eyes softened. 

“And you have always kept your 
word ? ”’ she asked. 

‘“‘ Always,” I answered. “I don't 
give it lightly; but, once given, I 
stick to it.” 

‘“‘ Then, in this case, I will not advise 
you to break it, since to do so would 
be to break faith with yourself. But 
there is something else which has 
occurred to me. This man who is at 
the head of the criminal organisation 
is, you tell me, so powerful that if you 
were to incur his enmity you would 
feel as if already dead ? ” 

“ That is true,” I answered. 

“And if he were to forbid you to 
destroy this terrible criminal, Chu-Chu, 
you would not dare?” 

ae would not be worth my 
to try.’ 

“Then is it not possible that your 
enemy might feel the same way— that 
if he were forbidden by this same Chief 
to murder you he would not dare ?”’ 

I hesitated. It had never occurred 
to me to ask Ivan to call off Chu-Chu 
under pain of punishment from 


while 
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headquarters. Yet, when I came to think 
of it, I doubted that Chu-Chu would 
dare to go ahead against Ivan’s strict 
injunction any more than I would. 
Sceur Anne Marie saw the hesitation in 
my face, and went on quickly : 

“You tell me you have twice 
attempted the life of this man, and 
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same—especially since he would hardly 
dare to disobey ? Why do you not see 
this Chief and suggest to him that he 
put a stop to the feud ? ”’ 

‘Then you would advise me to dis- 
continue my efforts to put an end to 
a dangerous enemy to society?” I 
muttered. 








““8o / sat down beside her on the divan and slid my arm under her shoulders.” 


that he has narrowly escaped; that 
you have been saved from being a 


murderer by a miracle.” That was 
her way of looking at it. ‘‘ Do you not 
think it possible your enemy would be 
quite willing to obey the order for a 
truce if he knew you would do the 


“No, my son. I have already 
advised you to take the matter to the 
proper authorities, and you have told 
me that this was something which you 
could not do and remain true to your- 
self. So I urge you next, since you 
cannot protect society with due 
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authority, at least to keep your own 
hands clean of blood. Might not this 
be possible ?”’ 

I thought hard for a moment. 

“Ma Mere,” I said finally, ‘‘ I much 
doubt that it could be done. This 
enemy of mine is a human tiger, and 
I doubt if he knows what real fear is. 
In this way the man is superhuman— 
or, perhaps, less than human. For 
another thing, I doubt if the Chief 
himself would dare issue such an order ; 
for le Tondeur, after all, is still a 
member of the association, while I am 
a renegade and a foreigner. It would 
be dangerous, I think, for the Chief to 
attempt suchathing. It might weaken 
his influence with his followers ; and, 
besides, Chu-Chu might kill him, 
secretly and without leaving any trace; 
if he thought himself in danger.” 

She was silent for a moment, then 
asked : 

“ At any rate, could you not see the 
Chief and ask his opinion? You tell 


me he has shown himself to be friendly 
Could you not have 


disposed to you. 
a talk with him ? ” 

“ That is possible,”’ I answered. 

“ And, until you have heard what he 
has to say,” she went on eagerly, 
“will you not promise me that you 
will not raise your hand against your 
enemy ?”’ 

‘ Not even in self-defence ? ”’ 
quickly. 

“It will not be necessary. God will 
protect you, and you shall go forth 
clothed in my prayers.” 

It occurred to me that the dear 
lady’s prayers had not saved her from 
being driven from the convent and the 
institution broken up ; but, of course, 
I did not hint at such a thing. What 
she asked of me was pretty stiff, as, for 
all I knew, Chu-Chu might be at that 
moment on the stairs. A flesh wound 
in the muscles of the chest isn’t much, 
and the man had the vitality of a 
gorilla or timber wolf. I hesitated. 

“You do not realise what you ask 
of me, Sceur Anne Marie,” I said. “ It 
is like sending a man into the arena 
unarmed.” 

She looked at me sorrowfully. “It 
is a terrible thing for a religieuse to 


I asked 
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nurse a man back to strength in the 
knowledge that, so soon as he is healed, 
he means to go forth to slay a fellow- 
man,” said she. “ But if you are un- 
willing, my son, I will not urge you.” 

I raised myself on one elbow. “I 
will promise you this,” said I, “ that 
until I have seen the Chief and heard 
what he has to say I will take no 
offensive action. I will strike only in 
self-defence and to save my own life— 
if I should get the chance. And I will 
promise you, also, ma Mere, that if the 
matter can be settled without blood- 
shed it shall be so.”’ 

The old lady leaned over and patted 
my shoulder. 

“Thank you, my son,” said she. 
“ God will reward you!” 


XVI. 


A fortnight saw me practically sound 
again. The bullet hole in my shoulder 
had been drilled clean and closed up 
again without a word or a drop of pus. 
The knife-wound was also _ benign, 
though in healing it left the outer side 
of my hand rather cold and numb. 

Then came the time to say good-bye 
and it wasn’t easy; for I had grown 
mighty fond of these two sweet, brave 
women, each so different from the 
other, yet in a way so much alike. 
They liked me too—that was plain 
enough from their actions; and all 
three of us knew it was pretty uncertain 
when and where we would meet again. 
Naturally I had not stuck my head out 
of the door since the afternoon I came 
to the little studio apartment ; and, 
once I had left it, I did not intend to 
risk going back. Neither would it do 
to meet either of them outside. Once 
Chu-Chu discovered that they were my 
friends, there was no telling what 
horrible thing might happen. 

I had decided to leave at midnight 
and go straight to Ivan’s house. Sceur 
Anne Marie was suffering from a head- 
ache and at nine o’clock I made her 
go to bed. She gave me her blessing 
and made me promise to send her a few 
words from time to time. Rosalie was 
resting, for she had come in about two, 











after an eighteen-hour trick, and was 
going out again to get on the boule- 
vards before the theatres were over. 

My plan was to leave a little after 
Rosalie and go directly to Ivan’s house, 
over by the Parc Monceau. After 
looking the ground over carefully, I 
would go in and try my luck with Ivan. 
I might or might not succeed. It was 
very possible that I might not get out 
alive, as Ivan might consider the 
opportunity of suppressing me too good 
a one to let go by, and the armed 
weasels that were his servants would 
make quick and quiet work of it. I 
was getting rather tired of the whole 
filthy business, however, and asked 
nothing better than to have it over 
with, one way or the other. I felt 
like the old man whose wife had been 
a bedridden invalid for five years, 
when he said to the physician : “ Wa’al, 
doc, I do wish she’d git better or 
somethin’ ! ”’ 

A little before ten Rosalie came out, 
clad in a kimono, her hair tumbled 
about her ears and her eyes red-rimmed 
and tired. 

“T couldn’t sleep,’’ said she ; 
I thought I’d come out and talk to you. 
Oh! Isn’t it all horrid ? ” 

She caught her breath and covered 

her face with her hands. She was 
pretty well used up, poor girl, for the 
tourist crowd had kept her on the trot 
night and day, and my own affair had 
got horribly on her nerves. More than 
once I’d cursed myself for a fool for 
having let her take me home. 
_“ Rosalie,” said I, ‘“‘ you are all 
fagged out. You've been going it too 
strong. Can’t you take all night in 
and rest up a little?” 

She turned and gave me a queer, 
sarcastic sort of look. 

Rest up!” she echoed scornfully. 

I'd go crazy and jump down into the 
plum trees.”’ 

_“ That’s what comes of getting over- 
ured,” said I, 

“ Oh!” snapped Rosalie—“ is it ? 


“so 


” 


She stood under the glow of the tall 
reading lamp, nervously straightening 
the books and papers on the centre 
Her chestnut hair, which was 
natural 


table. 
full of 


and 


waves ; glowed 
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glistened like spun gold as she moved 
her head. She turned her back to 
me, and I couldn’t help noticing how 
sweetly her pretty little neck rose from 
the fold of the kimono. Her restless 
hands stole in and out among the 
papers ; and then, as I watched her 
thoughtfully, the rounded shoulders 
gave a little heave, there was the sound 
of a smothered sob and her bare arms 
slipped up out of the flowing sleeves as 
she covered her face with both hands. 

‘“Rosalie!’’ said I sharply, and 
sprang up from the divan where I was 
sitting. 

She turned away from me. 
sobs came quickly and noiselessly. 

My friend, I’ve seen some harrowing 
things in my sinful life, but I don’t 
know when I’ve been so upset as I was 
at the sight of that little girl, sobbing 
quietly under the lamp. Even though 
it were no more than a combination of 
heat and overwork and _ insufficient 
sleep—and the chance of losing a 
friend who had grown companionable— 
it was mighty pathetic. Women or 
children in trouble always hit me hard ; 
and the next moment I was standing 
beside Rosalie, my arm behind her and 
my hand resting on her shoulder. 

‘“ Rosalie,’ I said, ‘‘ don’t cry, little 
girl. There’s nothing to cry about. 
It’s coming out all right—you wait 
and see.”’ 

She shook her head, her face still 
covered with her hands and her body 
rocking back and forth. Once or 
twice before, when she had been tired 
and nervous, I’d seen her on the edge 
of a breakdown; but she’d always 
managed to laugh and chatter it off. 
This time, however, the storm had 
caught her aback, and her body shook 
and shuddered under the struggle. 
Yet, game little girl that she was, she 
was as silent as a wounded bird for fear 
of disturbing Sceur Anne Marie. 

I left her for a moment to close the 
door of the corridor. Rosalie tottered 
to the divan and flung herself down in 
the corner. Her sobs were almost con- 
vulsions, and I got frightened. There’s 
only one thing to do when a woman 
gets to crying like that, and that is to 
comfort her, no matter what comes of 
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it. So I sat down beside her on the 
divan, slid my arm under her shoulders 
and transferred the chestnut head and 
the round arms and all to my own 
chest. She pulled back a little at 
first, but feebly—then yielded; in 
fact, she went me one better, for her 
pretty, round arms slipped out of the 
kimono and went up round my neck 
and her tear-stained face was buried 
under the rim of my jaw. 

For several minutes I held her so ; 
and it must have been the best thing to 
do, because the sobs slowed down and 
stopped and her breathing grew quieter. 
To help the cure, I lifted her face and 
kissed her eyes and lips. This was 
good for the sobs if not for the breath- 
ing, and I could feel her heart hammer- 
ing against my chest. 

Rosalie was fast coming to herself, 
however, and pretty soon she stirred 
uneasily, drawing her arms from round 
my neck and letting her head slip 
down against my shoulder. 

“Whatever must you think of me, 
Frank ? ”’ said she. 

“Just what I’ve always thought— 
that you’re a brave, warm-hearted 
darling, and as good as they make 
“em. After all, we’re only human.” 

She caught her breath; then her 
laugh rippled out, quavering and 
unsteady. 

“ Look in the glass, Frank. 
picture !” 

I looked across the room and saw the 
reflection of a young priest in a long 
black cassock sitting on a divan with 
his arms full of an uncommonly pretty 
girl with very red cheeks, hair tumbled 
round her ears, and a flowered kimono 
far enough open to show a very de- 
moralising throat. That part of it 
was corrected while I looked in the 
glass and Rosalie drew herself up, then 
turned and looked at me thoughtfully. 

“ That was a bad breakdown, Frank 
—but I feel better now. I was ‘all in,’ 
as they say at home. You are a sort 
of Rock of Ages, aren’t you? I wonder 
how many men there are in this town 
to whom a girl could cling and cry with 
safety ?”’ She stared at me, her eyes 
curious and alight. “‘ You may be an 
ex-burglar, Frank, but——”’ 


What a 


“But I never stole what I was 
trusted with,” I answered. ‘‘ Now 
go wash your face, my dear, and put on 
your dinky business clothes, and we'll 
eat a bite, and——” 

“Don’t!” She held out her hand. 

“But, Rosalie, it’s not so terrible. 
Something good will turn up, you see. 
And I’ll write you every day.” 

“You might come into the Bon 
Cocher sometimes.” 

“Tt’s too dangerous—for you, I 
mean.” 

“T’'m not afraid.” 

“You weren’t afraid a minute or 
two ago. Somebody’s got to be afraid 
sometimes.”’ 

She looked at me with eyes curious 
and alight. Then she said : 

“You are right, my rock of refuge. 
I shall do as you say. Now I'll go and 
put on my business clothes—and you 
can hook me up.”’ She laughed gayly— 
a little too gayly, it seemed to me. 

So she got into her khakis and I 
hooked her up—and dear old Sceur 
Anne Marie, who had put me in the 
most dangerous position of all my life 
by extracting the promise she had, 
resting and, I hope, sleeping in a room 
close by, and never guessing at the 
fierce little drama that had been played 
out right alongside her! For, if I had 
sat tight and been a rock of refuge and 
all that, let me tell you that it was not 
because I wanted to, but because my 
soul wasn’t quite as sick as Sceur Anne 
Marie may have thought. Or maybe 
she knew it quite well, and had a pretty 
good idea of what might and did happen, 
and was lying there loving us and 
blessing us, and putting out prayers for 
us that governed the whole thing and 
made the naughty little devils crawl 
under the divan with their -tails be- 
tween their legs. I’ve seen too much 
of Bad not to know that Good can use a 
slungshot when need be. 

Rosalie stirred up an omelet, and we 
ate it with a bit of salad, some brioche 
and a bottle of beer. You'd have 
thought we were starting out for a 
joy ride and to do the town ! 

Then, our little supper finished and 
the clocks striking the half-hour—half- 
past eleven—I got up quickly. 
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“T’m off!” said I. ‘‘ Au ’votr, 
dear !”’ 

Rosalie’s face went white. 

‘“‘Not—yet !”’ says she falteringly. 

“Time’s up. Be a good girl, and 
don’t get nervous and blue.” 

She threw herself into my arms. I 
kissed her, then turned to the door and 
went out and down the dark stairs into 
the street. The last I saw of Rosalie 
she was standing in the middle of the 
room, staring with wide eyes and pale 
cheeks. 

Once in the street, I’m ashamed to 
say I soon forgot—or, at least, put out 
of my mind— Rosalie sobbing on my 
shoulder and the look of her face when 
the door closed between us. The street 
was always a tonic for me—just what 
drink is to some and women to others, 
and the sea or the woods or the road to 
still others. Whenever I’ve been down 
I’ve slipped into the street, like an 
ash-cat, and there I’ve gradually bucked 
up and taken a fresh grip and got a new 
interest in things. The look of the 
houses and the guess at what’s going on 
behind their walls, and the glimpse at 
the faces that pass you—let me tell you, 
my friend, that’s my wine! It’s to me 
what the jungle is to the hunter of big 
game, or the icefloe to the arctic 
explorer, or the desert to the Bedouin. 
My place is in the street—that maze of 
human purpose; it’s my _ hunting 
ground—or was. And when the curio- 
sity to know what was behind those 
inscrutable walls got too strong, or was 
mixed with the need of whatever there 
was to be found there, I went in and 
had a look round, and I seldom came 
out empty-handed. 

Talk about crime ! 


my 


Faugh ! 
a criminal, just as we all are ; only when 
I got crow ded a little I w ent after what 


I was 


I needed. I knew that if I made a 
false step or blundered the least bit 
they’d nab me and tuck me away for 
years and years where there’d be no 
more street or jungle or sea or desert, 
or freedom of any kind. And yet I 
risked it. Sometimes I think’ that 
many criminals take these risks merely 
because there is no other class that 
loves its liberty so much. Criminals 
are all gamblers, more or less; and, 


though I don’t believe in such a thing 
as a “‘ criminal class,’’ I do believe in a 
class of gamblers. And I think that 
most of the real criminals—mind you, 
I’m not speaking of those silly, pitiful, 
weak honest folks who fall to a temp- 
tation because the payment on the car 
is due and the wife has run up a 
milliner’s bill—the real criminal, the 
wolf of society, loves to play with the 
trap. He loves it just as another type, 
still higher in the scale of perversity, 
loves to gamble with his _ life—or 
another man with his fortune. 

Well, the street was my passion ; and 
when you've got that city-prowling in 
your blood there’s no such place to 
gratify it as Paris or London. American 
cities are laid out too much on the plan 
of a safe-deposit vault or a model 
chicken farm. Everything is squared 
and angled and numbered and tallied 
and patrolled, and when a _ burglar 
wants to do a job he doesn’t go out and 
slip over a wall, with his little kit 
swung from his shoulder, he turns 
lobbyist and starts with the mayor, 
and works down until he finds somebody 
whom he can “ fix.’”’ That’s not sport 
—it’s business. No wonder American 
crooks call burglary and pocket-picking 
and a bill through the legislature all by 
the same name—“ graft ”’! 

It’s different in the Old World cities, 
however, where a man goes about his 
job as a hunter might—but, there, I’m 
forgetting that I’d chucked all that 
and was out for something even bigger 
than cracking a safe—my life and the 
right to live in the open. And I was 
handicapped now, as a hunter might be 
who had lost all his ammunition. I’d 
given Sceur Anne Marie my word not to 
strike except to save my life—and if 
I’d promised her to roam round un- 
armed I’d have felt more secure, but 
this promise was good only until I'd 
had my talk with Ivan. So you see I was 
in some hurry to have this over with. 

If Ivan thought it would be worth 
his while to call off the feud between 
Chu-Chu and myself, there was the 
possibility that he might manage it 
through Chu-Chu’s avarice. Chu-Chu 
loved money even more than he loved 
revenge, and he had found out that he 
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couldn’t do much without Ivan. The 
Shearer had wonderful cunning, ruth- 
less methods of getting rid of obstacles, 
the cautious but desperate courage of a 
wolf and a dexterity that was equal to 
that of any safe expert or prestidigi- 
tator; but his lacking quality was 
imagination. Once given the data and 
general directions, there was no living 
man so capable of pulling off a job; 
but without these Chu-Chu might 
easily have gone a year without turn- 
ing a single trick. He had no criminal 
initiative. He was like a_ trained 
hunting dog of marvellous scent and 
instinct ; taken out by the master, he 
could do his work and delight in it 
left alone, he would have scratched his 
fleas round the house through the whole 
hunting season. 

Ivan was, in his way, as remarkable 
as Chu-Chu. Through his underground 
system—which, as a matter of fact, 
was probably nine-tenths his own 
imagination—he always had a job on 
hand. Ivan seemed to know in some 
clairvoyant way when valuable jewels 
were about to make a journey, and 
where ; and how much gold was in 
such and such a bank; and who had 
just bought a rope of pearls or a tiara 
or a dog-collar, and when they were to 
be delivered. Ivan had all of the data 
clear and distinct for the man detailed 
for the job; and he would let it pass 
unless he could see the whole business 
from beginning to end. Chu-Chu was 
his star man for this sort of work, and 
I had an idea that he operated on half 
shares, though Ivan made the bluff of 
paying only 15 per cent. for such jobs 
as he himself outlined. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that Ivan, 
having no particular interest in the 
feud between us and having as much 
use for Chu-Chu as Chu-Chu had for 
Ivan, might persuade the Shearer that 
there was nothing in it, and rig up a 
truce between us. Ivan did not want 
me to kill Chu-Chu. When he told 
me to go ahead I think that he felt 
quite sure that Chu-Chu would finish 
my affair within the week. On the 
other hand, I doubted very much that 
he wanted Chu-Chu to kill me. In 
spite of what I had said to him, Ivan 
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would not be quite sure that I had not 
made a confidant of some friend who 
might get up and do a lot of talking if 
I were picked up somewhere with a 
knife through my gizzard. Ivan’s 
methods were all for quiet and no 
scandal. He was, in his way, just like 
the church-going head of a big, dis- 
honest corporation, and no doubt really 
felt himself a person of worth and con- 
sequence. He supported a charity for 
tuberculous children, and the devil 
knows how many needy young women. 
Ivan, all things being equal, would be 
quick to see the advantage of a peace 
treaty between a man who might yet 
bring him great profit and another who 
might land him in the Andamans. The 
only question was, Could he do it? 
And that’s what I was going to try to 
find out. 


XVII. 

It was good to be out again, and I 
couldn’t remember when I had felt so 
fit. The night was soft, very dark, and 
the air heavy and oppressive, with a 
sort of tension to it that made me think 
there would be a thunderstorm before 
morning. Everybody seemed to be 
out, and the sidewalks in front of the 
cafés were crowded. 

It was different, however, when I got 
over in the neighbourhood of the Parc 
Monceau, for this was a rich quarter, 
and the residents were off touring or at 
the springs and beaches. Most of the 
houses were tightly shuttered and there 
was scarcely a cat on the streets. I 
began to be afraid that Ivan might be 
out of town himself, though it was not 
often he left headquarters. 

When I got to his house, sure enough, 
it was closed up as tight as a box, with 
never a sign of life. It was a pretty 
little Renaissance building, with a small 
garden in front and a larger one behind 
it, this running down to a high wall 
which was on a small street that cut 
at an angle the street on which the 
house faced. Another house, with a 
garden of its own, occupied the sharp 
corner plot. There was a small door 
in the back wall of Ivan’s garden, so 
that the house could be left or entered 























“There was a snarl of rage in his voice, and | began to think luan was a more dangerous 
man than | had thought.” 
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from front or rear. The arrangement 
was the same in Léontine’s house—and 
is, in fact, a very popular one in Paris. 
I approached the house from the 
front and, after a quick glance up and 
down the street, stopped in front of the 
grilled iron gate and looked in. The 
little path seemed to be littered with 
leaves and twigs, and looked as if it 
had not been cleaned for some time. 
This fact struck me as suspicious, for 
it looked as if Ivan were trying to give 
the impression that the house was 
closed. I did not believe that he would 
leave it empty, even if he went away. 
Still, it was possible ; and feeling rather 
disappointed, I slipped round the corner 
to see if I could discover any evidence 
that the back entrance was being used. 
The street was dark and silent. I 
walked noiselessly to the little door and, 
after a quick look round, dropped on 
my knees and examined the sill. Sure 


enough, somebody had crossed it, and 
that recently, for there were light dust- 
marks on the darker stone. 

For a moment I hesitated, not know- 
ing exactly what to do. 


It was mighty 
important that I should see Ivan, as I 
had promised Sceur Anne Marie to 
let up on Chu-Chu until I had made 
the effort to fix up a peace treaty. 
Chu-Chu hadn’t promised anybody to 
let up on me, however ; so, for the time 
being, the odds were all with him, and 
that’s bad business when you’re out 
to do a man up. 

Well, there was only one way to find 
out if Ivan was in the house, and that 
was to go in and see. Naturally 
enough, he wouldn’t want me hammer- 
ing at the door when he was trying to 
give out the idea that the shop was 
closed ; so I reached up and fumbled 
round in the ivy until my fingers got 
a grip on the edge of the wall, then 
hove myself up and lay for a moment 
stretched out at full length on the top, 
well hidden by the heavy growth of 
ivy, listening and watching. 

My friend, if you want to find out 
something, let me tell you there is 
nothing like quiet watching. No 
matter where you watch, you always 
see something. Animals understand 
this principle better than humans, and 


the wilder an animal is, the more 
patient he is about this watching 
game. I'd learned the lesson already ; 
so now I just lay there with every 
sense alert, waiting for something to 
turn up—and pretty soon it did. 

The garden was perhaps about thirty 
metres long by twenty wide, and was 
a sort of little terrace, completely 
shaded by closely trimmed marronniers. 
I had been perhaps ten minutes on the 
top of the wall when I heard a door 
open softly and the sound of light foot- 
falls on the gravel. The trees were 
trimmed a little higher than the wall, 
and, looking under their low branches, 
I saw two figures coming toward the 
door. As they drew near I was able 
to make them out, even in the gloom, 
as Ivan and Chu-Chu. 

Straight up to where I lay they 
marched and halted directly under- 
neath. I could have reached down 
and touched Chu-Chu’s straw hat. He 
was in the costume of an artisan—a 
plumber or painter—and wore a long 
cotton blouse buttoned round his 
wrists, and a black straw hat. 

Apparently he and the Chief had 
disagreed about something, for Ivan 
said sharply, though in a very soft 
voice : 

“Then you will not undertake it? 
That is final ? ”’ 

“It is not worth my while,” growled 
Chu-Chu.: ‘“ After all, I am the one 
to risk my liberty—not you.” 

“You risk nothing if you carry out 
my directions to the very foot of the 
letter,’ snapped Ivan. 

Chu-Chu shrugged. ‘“‘ Perhaps,” said 
he, ‘“‘ but you must remember that I 
am the only man who could do the job.” 

‘It is very plain,’ said Ivan, in 
about as nasty a tone as a man could 
use, ‘‘ that you are suffering from the 
malady of egoism, Monsieur de Maxe- 
ville—though why, I cannot imagine. 
One would have thought that your 
recent misfortunes might have taught 
you a little modesty. I could name a 
man who could do this piece of work in 
a way to make you look like a ty ro!” 

‘And who is that ?” grow. led Chu- 
Chu. And I wondered at Ivan’s daring. 
I had sized him up as the least bit 
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afraid of his operator; but either he 
was very angry, or else had more nerve 
than I had given him credit for. 

“That, my friend,” Ivan answered, 
in a catty voice, “is our American 
friend, Monsieur Clamart, alias the 
‘Tidewater Clam,’ alias ‘The Swell,’ 
alias ‘Sir Frank,’ alias—this one I 
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Baron Rosenthal’s gems; he ditched 
you on the road to Calais and would 
have made you pay your dominoes 
then and there if your sponsor the 
devil had not taken care of you; he 
cut you up the other day and spoiled 
a job worth a good thirty thousand 
francs—and, for all you know, he 
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“*Take my advice,’ says he, wagging his slender index finger at me, ‘and leave Chu-Chu alone.’” 


heard the other day in Berlin— Der 
Meisterfiihrer.’ Did you ever hear of 
him, you Basque apprentice ?”’ There 
was a snarl of rage in his voice, and I 
began to think that Ivan was a more 
dangerous man than I had thought. 
“ He stood you in the corner of my 
study while he took away from you the 


might land on your fat neck this 
moment. And yet you have the toupet 
to tell me that you are the only man in 
Europe who can do this job which I 
have more than three-quarters done 
already !” 

Chu-Chu seemed actually a little 
cowed, As for me, I could feel myself 
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beginning to puff up until I was afraid 
the bushy ivy might fail to hide me. 
You can say what you like, a sincere 
worker is bound to take a certain pride 
in the thing he’s been trained to—honest 
or dishonest. I’d chucked “ graft” 
and asked nothing better than to live 
and work on the level; but somehow 
those words of Ivan’s cheered me up 
inside and gave me a sort of homesick 
feeling. It was plain enough that he 
had a deal on, and Chu-Chu was stand- 
ing out for the first squeeze of the press. 

From the tone of Ivan’s voice I could 
almost have hoped that he was trying 
to pick a quarrel, and that, with a little 
luck, my work might be done for me, 
as I doubted that Ivan would have 
dared to take that tone unless he had 
his mines of defence all laid. No doubt 
his hand cuddled a pistol as he spoke, 
and perhaps Chu-Chu may have known 
it. At any rate, he probably thought 
that one feud on his hands at a time 
was enough ; nor do I believe that he 
wanted to quarrel with the Chief, for he 
said, in a surly sort of way : 

“You need to remember that you 
were making a stork-leg at the same 
time, my dear Count; also that both 
of the times this cursed American 
attacked me I was at work on one of 
your jobs and giving my whole attention 
to that. If I’ve got to attend to our 
joint business it seems to me that you 
might at least give orders that this 
rédeur be put out of business. If you 
will do that I will agree to take up this 
job on your own terms.” 

Ivan shook his head. “ No,” says 
he, “that is strictly your own affair. 
I don’t want anything to do with it.” 

Chu-Chu hesitated a minute, then he 
said : ‘‘ Chief, I will tell you what I’ll 
do. Ifyou will have me disembarrassed 
of the American I will consider that as 
my share of the transaction and do the 
job gratuitously. I can’t do my work 
when I don’t know what minute I may 
get a knife under the shoulder-blade.” 

Here was high praise, let me tell you. 
Chu-Chu asking for help. That was 
more than I had hoped for ; and, if it 
hadn’t been for my promise to Soeur 
Anne Marie, let me tell you that his 
cry for help would have come too late, 
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Did you ever see a bull-terrier crouching 
in front of a badger’s cage watching, as 
silent and as still as a tombstone, bar- 
ring only the fine shiver rippling through 
him every few minutes? That’s the 
way I was watching Chu-Chu. Maybe 
I was more like a cat, for there was no 
shiver going through me—only a sort 
of quiet, deadly patience, for I knew 
that he was not for me just yet. Per- 
haps the very fact of my not intending 
to kill him was what kept him from 
sensing me up there on the wall, though 
I was screened by the heavy foliage of 
the marronniers, to say nothing of the 
ivy, while a street lamp at some dis- 
tance lighted the leaves overhead and 
put me in the shadow. Just the same, 
nothing could persuade me that Chu- 
Chu would have stayed long within my 
reach if I had been meaning to kill 
him. That extra sense would have 
made him restless. 

If Ivan was tempted by his offer he 
failed to show it. Perhaps, like myself, 
he was a man of his word ; or maybe 
he considered it beneath his dignity as 
Chief to bargain. At any rate, he 
answered : 

“ As I told you before, I want nothing 
to do with that affair. Never mind 
my motive—that is my own business. 
If you had dealt fairly with me in the 
matter of the Rosenthal stones you 
would never have got yourself in such 
an embarrassing position.” 

“But how many times have I got to 
say that I was waiting only for the 
opportunity to tell you of that job?” 
Chu-Chu snarled. 

‘Tt seems to me there was plenty of 
time,’ snapped Ivan. “ At any rate, 
you must admit that you got us both 
made fools of. However, all this is 
not what interests us now. About 
this other affair? Do you want to 
undertake it or not? You may have 
until to-morrow forenoon to decide. 
Come and tell me your decision at 
eleven. I am going to lunch with 
Léontine at twelve-thirty. And now 
I must wish you good-night, as it 1s 
indiscreet for us to stand here talking.” 

Chu-Chu muttered something under 
his breath. Ivan opened the door. 
Chu-Chu slipped out—and I watched 























him hungrily; but there 
promise to Sceur Anne Marie ! 

Ivan closed the door softly and stood 
for a moment as if in thought. Once 
he laid his hand on the bolt, and I 
thought he was going to open the door 
and call Chu-Chu back ; but apparently 
he thought better of it, for his hand 
dropped to his side again while he 
twisted his black, wiry moustache with 
the other. I guessed that he was hard 
put to it, that he had a big job going 
and that Chu-Chu was the only person 
he dared trust with it. If Chu-Chu 
failed to come to terms the whole thing 
was going begging. 

Chu-Chu’s heavy footsteps died 
away in the distance, and still Ivan 
stood there twisting his moustache and 
thinking. Suddenly he swung on his 
heel and started for the house, and as 
he did so I moved my arm, rustling the 
ivy. 

“Who is there?” asked Ivan in a 
low voice, and I saw his hand slip into 
the side-pocket of his coat. 


Was my 


” 


“It is I—Clamart,’ I answered 
softly. 

XVIII. 
Ivan stepped to the little door, 


opened it softly and took a quick look 
up and down the street, then closed 
the door again. 

“Will you come down ? ” said he in 
a low voice. 

I reached for the branch of a tree, 
swung silently clear of the wall and 
dropped to the ground. Even through 
the murk I could see the gleam of Ivan’s 
white teeth as he looked at me with his 
thin-lipped smile. 

“Let us go inside,” said he. 
would like to talk with you.” 

I followed him up the path and into 
the house, and as we entered I heard 
a rustle from an adjoining room. 

“It is all right, Pierre,” said Ivan. 

“ Merci, m’steu’.” 

Ivan touched a button and the light 
streamed out. 

“ Let us go up to my bureau,” said 
he. “We can be more comfortable 


a 


there, and I have quite a good deal to 
Say to you.” 
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So up we went to the handsome room, 
with its stately Empire furniture, 
Oriental rugs and valuable paintings, 
for Ivan was a connoisseur and col- 
lector. He seated himself behind his 
desk and motioned me to a big fauteuil 
opposite. 

“Let me compliment you upon your 
quick recovery of health,”’ said Ivan, 
eying me keenly. ‘‘ Chu-Chu told me 
he shot you through the body and 
ripped a hole through your arm with 
his knife. He was unable to under- 
stand how you made your escape, and 
has been cursing modern high-velocity 
pistols with small-calibre, steel-jacketed 
bullets ever since. He is also inclined 
to suspect Léontine.”’ 

“He drilled me through the shoul- 
der,” I answered, ‘“‘and the knife 
wound was nothing much. For my 
part, I’ve been cursing my own clumsi- 
ness.” 

Ivan gave that peculiar smile which 
might have stood for amusement or 
malice. 

“TI wonder you didn’t drop on his 
back just now,” said he. 

There was no use in telling him of my 
promise to Sceur Anne Marie, so I 
answered : 

‘I might have done so if it had been 
anywhere else. Naturally I would not 
make a row on your premises. Besides, 
I gathered from your talk that you had 
need of him, and I did not want to run 
against your interests.” 

His eyes bored into me like gimlets. 
“You are getting very considerate of 
my interests all at once, Monsieur 
Clamart. You were less thoughtful 
the other day at Baron von Hertzfeld’s. 
That little interference of yours cost 
me a good many thousand francs; a 
sum of which I stand in considerable 
need just at this moment.” 

“Tam very sorry, Count,” I 
answered ; ‘‘ but how was I to know ? 
When we last met you told me that 
you were finished with Chu-Chu, and 
that I might do what I liked to him 
for all you cared. I supposed, of 
course, he was working on his own 
hook.” 

Ivan leaned back in his chair twist- 
ing the waxed end of his thin, black 
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moustache, his pale, handsome face 
clouded. For several moments he did 
not speak, but his luminous eyes shot 
up at me from time to time from under 
the long, black lashes. 

“Why have you come to see me 
to-night ? ”’ he asked suddenly. 

““ Because,” I answered, “ it occurred 
to me that perhaps I might be running 
counter to your interests, after all, in 
hunting Chu-Chu, and I wanted to 
make sure that it was allright. A man 
may carry on a feud with another 
man, but there’s no use trying to fight 
a whole organisation.”’ 

“But what made you think that I 
might be employing Chu-Chu when, as 
you just said, you believed that I had 
done with him? Whom have you 
been talking to? Léontine ?”’ 

His eyes were snapping now, and his 
delicate features as hard as steel. 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘ Léontine has 
told me nothing. Nobody has told me 
anything. It was merely a surmise on 
my part—and it appears that I was 
right.” 

Ivan stared a second, then nodded. 
“Yes,” said he, “ you were right—con- 
found it! I did not expect to use 
Chu-Chu again, nor did I intend to, 
but I was driven to it. I have recently 
lost two of my best men, and there was 
nobody else to do the work. There 
were two or three big jobs I wanted to 
finish up, then leave France for a 
while. I do not quite like the way 
things are going. To tell the truth, I 
have a vague instinct that I am under 
observation ’’—he gave me another of 
those ocular dagger thrusts—‘‘ and 
that the .Prefecture is beginning to 
smell a rat. That is the reason why I 
closed up the house and went to Trou- 
ville for a fortnight. I wanted the 
secret-service men to make a search in 
my absence, and I find they have done 
so. I left everything prepared for 
them—a few letters to indicate that I 
am somewhat involved in a Balkan 
conspiracy, and so on. Balkan con- 
spiracies don’t interest them much, 
but they had to find something. I just 
returned to-night, having got hold of a 
good proposition, and wishing to see 
Chu-Chu. There is no one else. You 
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heard the conclusion of our conver- 
sation ?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered ; “and it made 
me feel ashamed of myself for the 
trouble I’ve made you. I’d never 
counted on your squareness to me 
resulting in your own loss.” 

““Tvan gave his thin smile. ‘“ It has 
though,” he answered. “ First it was 
Miss Dalghren’s rope of pearls, which I 
gave back to you ; then you came within 
an ace of doing me out of that big 
Calais boat haul; then you broke up 
the Hertzfeld job, and now it looks as if 
you might spoil the best thing yet. I 
won’t say anything about the Rosen- 
thal stones that you took away from 
Chu-Chu, though he swears that he 
would have turned them over and was 
waiting only until the other business 
should have been disposed of. Now, 
Monsieur Clamart, I am, like yourself, 
a man of my word ; but, after all, there 
are limits to one’s patience.” He 
smiled again. 

Was he starting to threaten me? I 
could feel the muscles of my jaw harden. 
It was one thing to try to keep Ivan’s 
good will and another to be cowed. 
The blood started up my neck, and I 
think that Ivan saw that he’d taken 
the wrong tack, for he went on 
smoothly : 

‘Don’t misunderstand me. What I 
mean is that keeping my word to you 
is proving more expensive than I can 
afford, and it seems to me there exists 
some little obligation on your part. 
Don’t you agree with me ? ” 

“T certainly do,” I muttered. 

“I have stretched some points for 
you,” Ivan went on; “and I don't 
mind telling you that, all money loss 
aside, it has hurt my authority with 
the association of which I am the head. 
Chu-Chu has been intriguing.” His 


face darkened and grew sinister. ‘‘ He’ 


is accusing me of favouring a renegade 
and traitor who has great influence at 
the Prefecture. The mob knows your 
story ; it knows that you got caught 
while working the Cuttynge house, and 
that for some miraculous reason you 
got off scot free. It’s been hinted that 
you belong to the police, and it’s also 
been hinted that I am too well disposed 
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Do you understand? Now 


to you. 
one good job on your part would 
remove that impression and restore 
confidence in myscif and enable me to 
put Chu-Chu where he belongs.” 


“ But, my dear Count ” T began, 
almost stammering; for now I saw 
what Ivan was after. He interrupted 
me. 

“Listen, Monsieur Clamart: It is 
true that you passed your word to 
Mrs. Cuttynge never to steal again ; 
but I understand that she believes you 
to have broken your faith, and that the 
circumstances are such that she can 
never be undeceived. What you wish 
most of all is that she should continue 
to believe you guilty and her husband, 
the real thief, innocent? Is that not 
on 

“ Yes,” I stuttered ; ‘ but m 

“Let me finish.” Ivan leaned to- 
ward me across the desk and projected 








the whole weight of his powerful 
magnetism. “‘ Mrs. Cuttynge, I take 


it, is the only person whose faith in 
you you value, and hers is irrevocably 
lost. She believes you have dropped 
back into the underworld—back to 
your old trade; but if you were to 
re-emerge you could resume your 
former position in your half-brother’s 
motor business, and his wife would 
gradually regain her faith in you, and 
at the end of a certain time it would 
be absolutely restored. Now what 
keeps you from going back ? Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur? I do not wish to tempt 
you, Monsieur Clamart, nor shall I 
offer you a cent of money as induce- 
ment; but I am going to appeal to 
your sense of obligation to me and 
offer you the means of extricating 
yourself from your difficult position. 
I have a job on hand which would be 
practically impossible to a bungler, 
but presents no difficulties to the 
expert. Moreover, the loss will fall 
upon a rich and dishonest organisation. 
If you will undertake this one bit of 
work and are able to carry it off 
successfully, I will promise never to 
call upon you again, and I will give 
you my assurance ’’—his face grew 
hard as flint—‘ that you need have no 
further cause to be on your guard 
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against Chu-Chu le Tondeur. And 
that part of my compact would be a 
real pleasure to carry out.” 

The cold, deadly hate streamed out 
of Ivan’s burning eyes as he said these 
last words ; and, let me tell you, my 
friend, I had no fear of his not “‘ making 
good”’ on that part of the contract. 
For the first time I realised how Ivan 
loathed and hated the Shearer ; but it 
showed me, also, how badly the chief 
must be crowded, hating Chu-Chu as 
he did, to put up with him. 


XIX. 


Well, here was the proposition, as 
cold and square as a flagstone in a prison 
yard. I could take it or I could leave 
it. If I took it I broke my word to 
Edith—and what did that matter, 
when she would live and die thinking 
that I had broken it-anyway? If I 
left it there was Chu-Chu—and the 
thought of him didn’t bother me any, 
because, after all, he wasn’t much more 
than a bloodthirsty animal, with an 
animal’s cunning—and Ivan. 

And let me tell you, my friend, that 
Ivan was a very different sort of type 
to tackle. It was within the range of 
human possibility that I could be 
afraid of Ivan. He was a man of cool 
thought, acted on impulsively. Ivan. 
I felt, could be swift and cruel and 
terrible ; and his acts would not be 
governed by any principle, but purely 
by the emotion of the moment. Per- 
sonally he could never have frightened 
me ; but a braver man than I might 
easily dread that swift, cruel intelli- 
gence, directing such ferrets as you 
catch sight of slipping in and out of the 
shadows about the barriéres. Ivan had 
a pack of these slinking, stealthy 
apaches at his disposal; and, though 
he had probably never so much as 
laid eyes on one of them to recognise 
him, they were nevertheless ready and 
waiting to do his will as transmitted 
through one of his sub-lieutenants. 
Once this cheerful horde was loosed 
on a victim, he might as well try to 
fight a swarm of mosquitoes, of which 
the sting of any might easily prove 
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fatal. They represented a disease 
rather than an enemy. 

So here, on one side, was the promise 
of freedom from the underworld and 
life in the open again, all for a few 
hours’ exercise of the skill that had 
taken me years and years to perfect. 
Just one theft added to the many 
which I had done and gloried in the 
doing of! It may seem strange to 
you that the odd chance of making 
a fluke of it and getting nabbed never 
entered into my head. The idea of 
getting caught never had entered into 
my head except in a vague sort of 
way, just as the thought of being taken 
with cramp might occur to the strong, 
long-distance swimmer. 

No, I had no fear of getting caught ; 
in fact, I had and have still a supreme 
contempt for the Continental police, 
and you can take it as a great truth 
that the reason there are no more 
big robberies in Europe is because 
people take better care of their dust. 
When a Frenchman gets a bone he 
buries it ; he doesn’t give it to some 
big dog to guard for him, the way we 
do at home. And as for jewels—well, 
if folks knew how few of the sparklers 
they see are the real thing they’d stare 
at the moon instead. There’s plenty of 
petty graft in Europe, because the 
people are naturally suspicious and 
therefore suckers, but there’s never 
such an awful lot of money in any one 
place ; and when there is you’re apt to 
find a couple of dozen people guarding 
it. 

I took so long to answer that Ivan 
must have thought it was all fixed, for 
presently he said : 

“T am glad to see that, though you 
are a straight man in your dealings— 
just as I am when personal questions 
are involved—you are not, neverthe- 
less, pigheaded. You kept your word 
at great sacrifice ; and now, when this 
sacrifice has proved futile, you are 
quite at liberty to ‘ 

“To break my word?” I asked 
quietly. 

Ivan gave me a startled look, then 
his eyes narrowed. 

“So far as that goes,’’ said he, “ the 
person to whom you gave it considers 
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that you have already broken it. To 
all practical purposes, Monsieur 
Clamart, you have broken your word 
to Mrs. Cuttynge.”’ 

“Perhaps,” I answered; “but I 
have not yet broken my word to 
myself.”’ 

Ivan smiled. ‘‘ Perhaps when you 
come to try yourself before the tribunal 
of your own conscience,” said he, “ the 
court might find extenuating circum- 
stances x 

I interrupted him impatiently. 

“Count,” said I, leaning forward, 
“there is no use in our saying any 
more. Nothing would please me more 
than to be able to pay my obligation 
to you, while my own position is not 
one that I am in any way keen about. 
If I could do what you suggest I would 
in a second; but I can’t. I don't 
pretend to be a reformed character or 
anything of the sort. It’s simply that 
I’ve passed my word and can’t go 
back on it without losing all my self- 
respect and going all to pot generally. 
If I were to do this one job do you 
suppose I’d stop there? Not for a 
second: I’d pitch in again and make 
Chu-Chu think he was the apprentice 
that you called him a little while ago. 
It’s not as though I’d given my word 
in a fit of uplift ideas, or to please a 
woman, or because I happened to feel 
noble for the moment and wasn’t in 
any particular want. I did it to square 
a debt—and, by God, I’m going to 
stick to it!” 

Ivan stared at me gloomily. I'd 
rather expected he would threaten or 
sneer—or possibly, because there were 
some fine streaks in his complex nature, 
approve my stand. Instead, he sat 
and tugged at his moustache and stared 
at me from time to time in a sort of 
bored, despondent way, just as a man 
might at being turned down in some 
business proposition. 

“Eh? Well,” said he, suddenly 
arousing himself, “I was afraid I might 
hear something of that sort. I know 
your sort, and I won’t say you're not 
right. Only it’s apt to be a bit unfor- 
tunate for both of us.” 

“You mean that I can no longer 
count on your friendship ? ” I asked. 
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“No more than I can count on your 
help!” he snapped. “ Mind you, I’m 
not going to order your assassination 
or anything of that sort; but, if you 
decline to take up the work and Chu-Chu 
decides to come to terms, I can’t have 
him interfered with. Naturally I’ve 
got to protect my own man.” 

“What do you mean ? ”’ I asked. 

“ Just this, Monsieur Clamart,” said 
Ivan, looking me squarely in the eyes. 
“Tf you want to prolong your life you 
will have to leave the country. So long 
as you leave Chu-Chu alone all right 
and good. I need him for my busi- 
ness.” 

“Then order Chu-Chu to leave me 
alone,” I answered. 

“He wouldn’t obey. Chu-Chu 
means to kill you or have you killed ; 
but, as for your killing him ’’—he 
lowered his head and looked at me 
fixedly—‘‘ take my advice, Monsieur 
Clamart,” says he, wagging his slender 
index finger at me, “‘ and leave Chu-Chu 
alone. That is all.” 

Well, it was enough. At least, he’d 
put the case plainly. So long as 
Chu-Chu was working for Ivan I could 
hunt his scalp only at the risk of my 
own, though Chu-Chu was perfectly 
free to murder me. On the other 
hand, I had nothing to fear from Ivan 
so long as I left Chu-Chu alone. It was 
all logical enough. If I didn’t like the 
situation I could always get out of the 
country ; but there was my business 
and the desire to make good, and—oh, 
there were many reasons why I did 
not want to clear out ! 

Ivan reached over rather wearily and 
touched a bell. His servant, Pierre, 
who looked rather like a mink, came to 
the door. 

“Get a bottle of champagne and 
some sandwiches,” said Ivan; then 
looked at me, and his thin smile parted 
his lips again. ‘‘ You’ll join me in 
some refreshment, won’t you ? ” 

So we drank a bottle of champagne 
between us and ate some sandwiches, 
and talked about different things. Ivan 
asked me no questions about my stalk 
of Chu-Chu. The business seemed to 
bore him. It was plain enough he was 
bothered by troubles of his own ; and 
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once or twice, when there came a step 
outside on the pavement, he stiffened 
like a bird-dog that scents game. It 
was after two when I got up to go, and 
Ivan went down with me through the 
garden and let me out through the 
little door in the wall. 

‘‘ Some day, when we’ve both retired 
and are living in the world where we 
belong, we may be good friends, Mon- 
sieur Clamart,” says he in a tired voice. 
‘But, meantime, business is business. 
Take my advice and clear out for a 
while. If you don’t, Chu-Chu will 
surely get you, because, as I said before, 
I need the man and can’t have him 
interfered with. I’ve offered you your 
chance, and if you haven’t chosen to 
profit by it you have only yourself to 
blame if anything unpleasant happens.” 

“Is that a polite way of saying that 
if I scrag Chu-Chu I'll have the asso- 
ciation down on my back ? ”’ I asked. 

“Tm afraid that’s about what it 
amounts to,” said Ivan ; and he wished 
me good-night. 


XX. 


The night seemed darker than ever 
when I went into the street ; but, let 
me tell you, it wasn’t any blacker than 
my own feelings. There seemed 
mighty little left but to skip the 
country and to go somewhere else and 
make a fresh start, this time on the 
level; but the very thought of that 
was hateful. To begin with, I couldn’t 
stomach the idea of being chased out 
by Chu-Chu with a gang of Ivan’s 
apaches at his heels. Then, there was 
the business that I’d got so well started 
And then there was the biggest thing cf 
all—the wish to win back what I’d lost 
in Edith’s eyes! Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking for a second that I 
was in love with Edith—my feeling 
toward her was the sort a child might 
have for an angel. The distance be- 
tween us was too great to admit of 
anything else. 

There were other reasons, too. I had 
an awful warm spot inside me for 
Rosalie, and I wanted to see her often 
and be free to be with her. The re- 
membrance of her bare arms round my 
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neck and her tear-stained face against 
mine set me all aglow. I realised that 
I was on the verge of falling in love with 
Rosalie. And there was my life in 
town, and the clubs and theatres and 
cafés and spins over the road—no, sir ; 
to tell the truth, I almost regretted for 
an instant that I hadn’t taken Ivan up 
on his offer. I knew, however, that 
things would never have been quite 
the same for me afterwards if I had. 
It would have cost me my self-respect 
even more than getting out of the 
country would; and when a man of 
my stamp loses his self-respect there 
ain’t much left of him but his clothes. 

So here I was, forbidden to hunt 
Chu-Chu under pain of being exter- 
minated by Ivan’s rat-terriers, and 
Chu-Chu free to slip a knife into me the 
first chance he got! It was a pretty 
exasperating state of affairs, and the 
more I thought it over the less good I 
was able to see in it—until suddenly I 
had an inspiration. 

In the very beginning of my feud 
with Chu-Chu I had asked Ivan if he 
had any objection to my killing him, 
and Ivan had answered “No.” He 
had told me that, so long as I did not 
furnish any information which might 
be dangerous to the mob, I could go 
ahead ; and he had even given me a tip 
as to Chu-Chu’s familiar. At that 
time Ivan had decided to break off all 
relations with Chu-Chu. Since then, 
however, he had come to need him 
again, and, as a result, he had now 
forbidden me to interfere. 

When I had given Ivan my promise 
not to furnish information to the police 
it had been with the understanding that 
he was not to inferfere with my feud 
with Chu-Chu. And now he had done 
it—and his doing so let me out. Mind 
you, the last thing in my mind was to 
turn State’s evidence and actually lay 
information against the mob. That’s a 
thing I’ve always despised ; and besides, 
there were too many old, extraditable 
accounts against me to make such a 
move healthy. As the girl said when 
her young man wanted to kiss her: 
“Tm not that kind of a girl—and 
besides, mamma would hear! ”’ 

(To be Concluded in 











At any. rate, I could make the bluff 
and put Ivan in the position of my 
guardian angel. And the minute that 
idea struck me I laid a course for an 
all-night café on the Avenue Wagram, 
where I called for writing material and 
scratched off a letter something like 
this : 


My DEAR CountT,—Since it has 
pleased you to declare the hunting 
season closed to me in the réle of 
chasseur, though wide open if I am to 
be considered as game, I feel the 
necessity of falling back on the close 
preserve. 

I am preparing to-night a full state- 
ment which, by the time this has 
reached you, will be in the custody of a 
trustee with instructions to place it at 
once in the hands of the prefect of 
police should I happen to be the victim 
of any accident of a violent character. 

I would, therefore, advise that our 
mutual acquaintance be issued instruc- 
tions similar to my own. 

In acting as I have, I am actuated 
solely by a sense of fair play. As to 
my good faith, you may remember that 
when I passed my word to make no 
revelations which might incriminate 
your associates or yourself it was done 
on your assurance that I should not be 
interfered with in the carrying out of 
my personal affairs. 

To-morrow morning I shall return 
to my place of business and resume the 
administration of my affairs as formerly, 
trusting to your discretion to prevent 
aught of an unpleasant character. 

Please accept, monsieur, my most 
distinguished sentiments. 

FRANK CLAMART. 


This note finished, I sealed and 
addressed it and took it straight to 
Ivan’s house. There I yanked at the 
bell until finally Pierre came to answer 
it. I handed him the note. 

“ Take this to your master,” said I, 
“and tell him it was brought by 
Monsieur Clamart himself.” 

Then I turned on my heel and went 
back to my little hotel in Passy, with 
the feeling of a man who has come to 
the surface after a deep dive. 
the April Number.) 

















“Monarchy is a trade.” 





Last year the German Crown Prince returned to Berlin from his tour round the 
It was the first tour of that kind in the annals of the Imperial house, 
The Prince saw India, China, Japan, and the Far East generally, not forgetting, 


world. 


of course, the scanty German possessions in those regions. 
object—to show him to the world, and, far over and above this, the world to him. 
That was its prime significance. 


other words, it was educational. 


The tour had a twofold 
In 
It was a stage 


of the technical education of royalty. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW. 


ONARCHS are all acting on old 
M King Leopold’s maxim that 
monarchy a trade; and 
under the sharp competition of republics 
they are more and more carefully 
training for their work. This is 
especially the case in Germany, the 
monarchical emporium of the world, 
which still supplies candidates for all 
the vacant thrones of civilisation. 

Most monarchs, however, have to be 
content to do as well as they can in this 
dificult art. Germany still aims at 
absolute perfection. The German 
Emperor believes in the principle of 
Divine right. 

“ Kings of Prussia,” said the Imperial 
Chancellor openly in Parliament, in a 
recent debate, ‘“‘did not receive the 
Monarchy from the people, but the 
Prussian people and the Prussian State 
arose by the almost unexampled work 
of the Hohenzollern rulers, supported 
by the sturdiness and efficiency of the 
population. On the basis of such 
development, the Prussian Constitu- 
tion is not acquainted with the idea of 
sovereignty of the people. The 
Prussian kings are, in their own right ; 


is 


and in view of the democratic inclina- 
tion to treat the king as a dignitary 
designated by the people, it is not to be 
wondered at that the King of Prussia 
should strongly emphasise his con- 
sciousness of being subject to no 
sovereignty of the sort.”’ 

This view of the matter governs the 
entire education of a Prussian Prince. 
It involves enormous labour, for the 
ruler has to qualify himself for the 
part of universal patron of all the 
national activities, alike in arts and 
arms. When the Kaiser receives a 
deputation he is known to take incre- 
dible pains to get himself posted in 
all things suited to the occasion. If 
it is a deputation of engineers, he takes 
expert counsel on the right things to 
say to his visitors, and especially on 
the latest topics of the day in their 
profession. If he addresses generals 
on the field of battle, it is to expound 
the principles of war in the manner 
and with the tone of a master. 

This is the great original idea of the 
kingship ; and, until the advent of the 
Emperor William, the most magnificent 
embodiment of it was Louis XIV. of 
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France, who took care to say or to do 
the decisive thing on every important 
occasion. When fortresses were ready 
to surrender to his armies he set out 
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nation as expressed at the polls in 
successive elections. He therefore re- 
presents the full meaning of monarchy 
in the most absolute expression of its 

















‘When fortresses were ready to surrender to his armies, Louis X/V. set out from Paris to 
receive the keys.” 


from Paris to receive the keys. When 
battles were won, in place of the 
generals who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day, he figured largely 
in his highest heeled shoes on the monu- 
ments of victory. He was the Sun King, 
the vitalising principle of all Nature 
within his domain. Nothing was to be 
above his powers, and nothing of note 
was to be done without his connivance. 

All other kings, however limited 
their powers or popular the origin of 
their sovereignty, naturally like to 
think of themselves in that way, and 
rarely fail to make profession of their 
divine authority, on their coinage at 
least. The German Emperor un- 
questionably believes in it. He is no 


constitutional monarch like the British 
ruler, who is but a chief executive 
officer, 


taking his policy from the 


principle known to the systems of our 
day. His, in fact, is the trade of a king 
as it is understood by the German 
ruling class, if not exactly by the 
German people. 

The occupant of the British throne, 
however, is still quite a representative 
person in his own way, only he natur- 
ally has to represent according to 
English ideas. He need not be learned 
or a great commander, even in outward 
show. In fact, it would be better for 
him not to be so, for the British have 
never taken kindly to studious kings. 
What he is expected to be is a man of 
the world, taking a keen interest in the 
national sports, a country gentleman, 
and generally a good fellow, yet one 
by no means without an eye to business 
in national, and especially in inter- 
national, affairs. 























The fact that King Edward conformed 
to this ideal in all particulars was the 
secret of his popularity. He did not 
pretend to be clever in the bookish 
sense, he was no discriminating patron 
of art or letters, but he did know how 
to go to Goodwood Races in state, and 
how to drop in quite informally on 
foreign peoples and foreign statesmen 
and coax them into good understanding 
with his own country. That was his 
way of fulfilling the obligations and 
the duties of his calling, and it involved 
an astonishing amount of hard work. 

In truth, he died of hard work, 
rising from a bed of sickness to give 
audience to pro-consuls or ambassadors, 
while the scandalised doctors could 
only look on in despair and await the 
end. 

There was nothing too humble for 
his social patronage. When an old 
woman was turned out of her milk- 
maid’s stall near Spring Gardens in 
the sacred name of public improve- 
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she drives a roaring trade in gingerbeer 
and candies to this day. 

King Edward gave his sons a sound 
technical education for their trade of 
king, but it was not in the least of the 
pedantic order. George V. never went 
to the University. He was quite a 
boy when he was sent on board a 
frigate with his elder brother to take 
his luck with the other middies at 
work and play. 

Since then he has girdled the earth 
about six times, and before his voyage 
to India for the Durbar, he had put 
in a record of a hundred and thirty 
thousand miles of globe travel, most of 
it on British soil. In one voyage he 
made a zigzag run of over forty-five 
thousand miles, and never but once— 
at Port Said—set foot on a single bit of 
land that did not fly the British flag. He 
made a patriotic boast of it on his return 
speech at the Guildhall—the speech 
which wound up on the resounding 
note of “‘ Wake up, John Bull!” 





















































If the German Emperor addresses generals on the field of battle, it is to expound the principles of 
war in the manner and with the tone of a master.” 


ment, she at once wrote to the King. 
It was enough. In a week or two from 


that time she was in possession of a 
lodge gate in St. James’s Park, where 


The educational voyage of the 
German Crown Prince may in this 
respect be regarded as a leaf taken out 
of King Edward’s book. And just as 
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Prince George had his governor and 
tutors on board the Bacchante, so the 
German Prince was attended or awaited 
at the different ports by technical 
instructors, who coached him in the 
real import of everything he saw. It 
is understood that one of these was 
prepared to show him exactly what 
mistakes the British made in Ceylon, 
by excessive deforestation at the bid- 
ding of the tea-planters. Canon Dalton 
constantly improved the occasion for 
the English princes, and wrote long 
memoranda for them on the ruined 
sugar industries of the West Indian 
Islands, and one of the best summaries 
of the Confu- 
cian system 
ever done. 
So, nowadays, 
young people 
serve. their 
apprentice- 
ship to the 
trade of king. 

It was King 
Edward who 
made this 
great modern 
departure in 
the ‘ educa- 
tion of a 
prince.” The 
old system 
was Court life, 
Court in- 
trigues, and 
Court tempta- 
tions tem- 
pered by 
moral advice. King Edward sent his 
sons to see men and cities, and in the 
meanwhile to keep out of harm’s way. 
The Kaiser has done exactly the same 
thing. 

The King knew what he was about. 
As Prince of Wales he was at first 
educated with all the rigours of the 
German pedagogy of the past. To 
teach him thrift he was given to under- 
stand that his small allowance of 
pocket-money was to serve for all 


expenses, including his ties, and was 
to be strictly accounted for in periodical 
audit to 
Consort. 


mamma and the Prince 
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“To teach King Edward thrift he was given to understand that his 
small allowance of pocket-money was to serve for all expenses.” 






His companions, in the shape of 
gentlemen in attendance, were most 
carefully chosen. They were com- 
missioned to talk to him about im- 
proving things such as pictures and 
books, the latter not by any chance 
to include a novel. We know how he 
broke loose and sowed a rather plentiful 
stock of wild oats, until at last he 
righted himself in his own way by seeing 
life, and by learning the art of govern- 
ing, not from books, but from men. 
He was so peculiarly constituted, or 
rather so very much constituted in the 
average way, that he could learn little 
from the printed page, and almost 
anything — by 
contact with 
human beings, 
It was the 
system of the 
object - lesson 
in contradis- 
tinction to the 
system of the 


lecture and 
the ethical 
treatise. It 


turned out 
pretty well in 
the end, for 
we know how 
the attraction 
of his per- 
sonality made 
him a better 
and a more 
successful 
diplomatist 


than many a 
one who had passed through the 
Foreign Office bureaus. 

The mistake made in his case is 


made with most kings. They are too 
bookishly brought up, and they see 
too little of life. 

An earlier Edward, the son of 
Henry VIII., was educated almost to 
death ; at any rate, he had a good deal 
more book-learning than was good for 
him. He was still an infant of very 
tender years when William Thomas, 
Clerk of the Council, wrote out a list 
of some eighty or ninety proposi- 
tions of kingly policy for his perusal, 
with a promise that he would furnish 
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him with a sort of essay on each one 
of them later on. The luckless boy 
was thus under the blighting promise 
of full informa- 
tion on the 
following ques- 
tions : 
‘*What 
causeth an in- 
heritor to loose 
his Realme ?— 
Wheather of 
the twoo is 
more unkinde, 
the People or 
the Prince ? 
Wheather is 
more to be es- 
teemed a good 
Captaine with a 
weak Armye, or 
a strong Armye 
with a weak 
Captaine?— 
What it is to be 
quick of Inven 
tion in the time 
of battaill. — 
Whether promises made by force ought 
to be observed.” This last suggests a 
lively recollection of the works of 
Machiavelli—himself a sort of school- 
master, whose famous treatise was 


written to give a princely pupil notions 
in the kingcraft of the age. 

Another book, hardly less famous, 
was written 


Fenélon’s “‘ Télémaque,”’ 























“Edward VI. was still an infant of very tender years when 
William Thomas, Clerk of the Council, wrote out a list of some 
eighty or ninety propositions of kingly policy for his perusal.” 
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at the request of Louis XIV. for the 
instruction of his grandsons. The good 
Archbishop’s difficulty, however, was 
that he found it 
almost impos- 
sible to launch 
out in praises 
of the ideal 
prince of his 
dreams, with- 
out seeming to 
cast reflections 
on the career of 
the real one 
then on the 
throne. And 
this, no doubt, 
had much to do 
with his subse- 
quent disgrace. 

It is the age 
of technical 
education; 
learn your trade 
or perish, is the 
motto of all the 
rulers of the 
world. The 
learners, to do them justice, spare 
themselves no more than they spare 
their subjects. The German Crown 
Prince was brought up like a Spartan— 
out of bed at four every morning, and 
back to bed again at eight, after a day 
of hard labour with muscle and brain. 
When his father, the Kaiser, stayed at 
Buckingham Palace, he scandalised the 











“The little Prince therefore returns to his nursery to make a first claim for independence by refusing 


to go to bed.” 
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domestic staff by coming down hungry 
for work and hot coffee at an hour when 
the housemaids were still rubbing their 
eyes. 

The German Court discipline is of 
iron. Many readers will remember the 
suggestive illustration of it in ‘‘ The 
King’s Mirror,” of Anthony Hope. 
The infant heir to a petty German 
throne is naturally disposed to take 
himself too literally after a coronation 
ceremony during which he has been 
assured that he has now 
no superior but his Maker. 
He therefore returns to 
his nursery to make a 
first claim for indepen- 
dence by refusing to go to 
bed—only to be promptly 
recalled to the realities of 
the situation by a smart 
spanking at the hands of 
his governess. 

The Russian monarchy, 
with the whole Russian 
bureaucracy at the back 
of it, is dying of its ignor- 
ance of the Russian people 
and of the spirit of the 
age. The Grand Llhama 
of Thibet now expiates in 
exile the faults of fifty 
generations of know- 
nothings. It is a case of 
neglected education. 

The King of Spain has 
been luckier. The re- 
markable woman who had 
the bringing up of him, 
Austrian Archduchess as 
she was, was liberal 
enough in her views to 
give him a good sound 
practical education, and 
to make the most of his own personal 
qualities of initiative. He chose a wife 
for himself, he sees the world for himself, 
his visits to London are the holidays 
of a happy schoolboy—in short, he is in 
every way exactly what one would 
expect a King of Spain not to be. 
Much of the old ceremonial, except, of 
course, on state occasions, has been 
abandoned. He is able to take a 
commonsense view of the misfortunes 
of his country in the last war, and to 


failed to qualify in the art of keeping 


“King Alphonso chose a wife for 
himself, he sees the world for him- 
self, his visits to London are the 
holidays of a happy schoolboy.” 
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admit that Spain only reaped what 
she had sown. 

His neighbour, Carlos of Portugal, 
was as ill trained as a muleteer in all 
that makes for the wisdom of rulers. 
With the boy Manuel, king of a day, 
from the same deplorable want of 
schooling the monarchy came down 
with a run. 

Even in Turkey the late Sultan’s 
dethronement means simply that he 


abreast of his age. The 
Young Turkey movement 
which effected the last 
revolution was really a 
movement in favour of 
the technical education of 
rulers. 

It came about in the 
simplest and most natural 
way in the world. The 
women of the harems, 
having nothing to do, were 
able to obtain permission 
to improve their minds. 
They imported all sorts of 
foreign teachers, made ex- 
tensive acquaintance with 
foreign languages, litera- 
tures, and arts, and in this 
way learned a great deal 
more of the actual state of 
the world than their nomi- 
nal masters. Their sons 
were sent abroad—to 
Oxford, Cambridge, or to 
the German universities, 
and came back as a young 
Turkish party in touch 
with modern ideas. 

The deposition of a 
Sultan educated in the 
Turkish way became inev- 
itable as soon as that party was formed. 
He had to go, not merely because he was 
a cruel and merciless tyrant, but 
primarily because he did not under- 
stand ‘his epoch; in short, because he 
was not master of his trade. The same 
thing is notoriously going on in Persia, 
and even further afield. We know 
what Japan has done, and immemorial 
China is now making frantic efforts to 
keep in step with the time. The older 
people are tired of being “‘ picturesque.” 












































Our camp beside the Great Gateway. 


PERSEPOLIS : THE GLORY OF THE 
EAST. 


A VISIT TO THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF PERSIA. 
BY JOHN HORNE. 


As the eves of the world are fixed on Persia just now these short travel notes and 
pictures will be found to be of great interest, suggesting to the imagination as they do 
the ancient splendours of that famousland. To the advice of the Prince Firman Firma 
the writer owed his visit to the ancient capital of Persta—Persepolis—in former days 
rightly designated the Glory of the East. Most travellers who reach the ruins, which 
lie about thirty-six miles north-east of Shiraz, spend but a few hours in their 
inspection ; but this Governor of Shiraz,a man of remarkable intelligence and taste, 
well knew that a longer visit would repay the party, and what follows is a record of 
his experiences. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


UR caravan was soon pre-_ reached Zargun by nightfall, where we 
() pared, and the governor still camped after a short march of no 
further showed his interest by particular interest. Next day the 

giving us one country be- 
of his own Sa ——~ ome ——— ee came more 
officers as guide mountainous, 
and protector PERSIA and about mid- 
—an attention ° day we came in 
we greatly ap- iaieias Pecenres sight of the 
preciated, as ee < siieiasialal village Bende- 


the authorities pi tin gy: meer. It was 
in Persia are — an extremely 
generally more ¥ ang pretty spot, and 
apt to hinder ; FORG one can well 
than to help. understand 
Starting one how the Persian 
afternoon poets, and 
about two especially the 
o’clock we famous Hafiz, 
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drew inspiration from such surroundings. 
Here the road crosses the river from 
which the village derives its name by a 
massive stone bridge, below which the 
water falls some twenty-five feet in a 
series of foaming cascades. Away 
across the plain our guide pointed out 
our destination, and we could just 
perceive some black dots against the 
hillside—all that remains of that once 
splendid city—Persepolis. 
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life that once had flourished ; for the 
glories of Persepolis are to be found 
upon the three platforms or terraces 
which dominate the city. Of these the 


western one is somewhat lower than the 
other two, presenting to the plain a 
wall of cyclopean masonry forty-five 
feet in height, and the ascent to which 
is a truly “ Giant’s Staircase,” formed 
by two double flights with steps nearly 
twenty-two feet wide, and so shallow 























The Staircase of Persepolis. 


For a moment our imagination ran 
riot in the past, and we pictured to our- 
selves the streets of the capital as they 
existed more than two thousand years 
ago—terrace upon terrace of buildings 
rising from the plain till they culminated 
in the marble palaces of Xerxes and 
Darius. But, oh disillusion! On 
approaching we found that, as is almost 
invariably the case, all traces of the 
town itself had disappeared, and the 
sandy plain stretched from river to 
mountain without a sign of the busy 


that we had no difficulty in ascending 
them on horseback. 

This staircase ends in front of a 
gigantic gateway, paved with enormous 
slabs of polished marble, and decorated 
with sculptured Assyrian bulls of like 
proportions, which probably formed 
the entrance proper to the palace. 
How insignificant we felt beside the 
great sphinx-like beasts, that must 
have looked down on the triumph of 
many a conqueror and the despair of 
many a messenger of bad tidings, may 
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be imagined. It seemed almost a_ partofthe platform. So the tents were 
sacrilege to camp on such a-spot, but pitched and we slept the sleep of the 


Darius on his throne. In the background on the right is his throne. 


the Persian officer appeared quite un- weary in the shadow of twenty-five 
affected by any such scruples, and _ centuries. 
urged that this was the only suitable The chief drawback to camping at 
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Persepolis itself is the want of water. 
Every drop has to be brought about 
three miles, and the amount I used for 
photographic purposes was a continual 
source of grumbling among the mule- 
teers. They would not understand 
why water which had served to wash 
hyposulphate off the plates should not 
be used for soup or tea, and all attempts 
at explanation proved useless. The 
Persian muleteer or “‘ mouker” is a 
queer combination of an ignorant mind 
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these proved to be the remains of the 
Chehel-Minar or Great Hall of Xerxes, 
The staircase leading up to this second 
platform, though smaller, is, if possible, 
more magnificent than the first, and 
its walls are superbly decorated with 
sculptures representing armed _ war- 
riors, combats with wild beasts, and 
what I believe may be considered to 
be the earliest representation of the 
fight between the lion and the unicorn. 
When one takes into account the fate 





























The River Bendemeer. 


and a poetic nature. He will sit round 
the camp fire and quote his national 
poets by the hour, but the fact that 
there might be interest in exploring 
ruins in a place where there is no water 
quite passes his comprehension. 
Beyond the great staircase and 
triumphal gateway the platform is bare, 
and stretches to the hill behind without 
any trace of buildings, but to the east 
I saw some pillars standing on slightly 
higher ground, and on getting nearer 





of Persepolis, it is wonderful how so 
much delicate detail remains almost as 
fresh and clear as the day it was 
chiselled. 

At the top of this second staircase 
stood what was probably the largest 
and most magnificent structure the 
world has ever seen—the Great Hall of 
Xerxes. It covered two and a half 
acres—more ground than any similar 
building of antiquity or medieval 
cathedral except Milan, and the roof 
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A general view from the Tomb of Darius. 


was supported by thirty-six columns 
in rows of six. There seems to have 
been also an external portico on three 
sides with two rows of six columns. 
Of these only fifteen remain in position. 
They are of grey marble about sixty 
feet high, and beautifully decorated. 
Behind the Hall of Xerxes comes by 
far the most interesting part of the 


ruins—the third platform on which 
stands the Palace of Darius. Here 
there are no columns, but the doorways 
and part of the walls, with their won- 
derfully-realistic sculptures, are still 
standing. On one doorway the king 
is represented clad in his royal robes 
with two slaves behind him who hold 
over his head the umbrella and fan, 
































The Tomb of Darius. 
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insignia of Oriental power to-day as 
they were then. Chipped and battered 
by vandal hands as it is, this sculpture 
has a majesty of bearing that is very 
impressive, especially when one re- 
members the tragic end of the monarch, 
taken prisoner and done to death by 
his enemies. 

Another doorway shows. Darius on 
his throne upheld by a double tier of 
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What scenes of Oriental pageantry 
these walls must have witnessed! One 
doorway still shows the king receiving 
homage, seated among his courtiers in 
all the glory of Persian despotism. But 
now he only looks down on broken 
columns and heaps of debris, for from 
this same palace, that was its master- 
piece, went forth the order for the 
destruction of Persepolis. 

It was in 331 B.C. 














that Alexander the 
Great—conqueror of 
nations, master of 
Susa and Babylon— 
entered Persepolis in 
triumph. But his 
successes had already 
begun to dazzle 
his judgment, and 
one cannot but feel 
the horror of the 
moment when, at 
the instigation of the 
Athenian courtesan 
Thais, the fatal 
words were spoken, 
and the demi-god 


gave the signal that 


the ‘ Wonder of 
the World” should 
perish in the flames. 

Remorse came 
quickly, and Alexan- 
der tried in vain 
to save the king 
whose city he had 
burned, and who 
was held prisoner by 
Bessus, the Bactrian 
Satrap. But he ar- 
rived too late to 
avert a second 
tragedy, for Darius 














Basso Relievo in the Hall of Xerxes. 


courtiers, and in the background the 
tomb which he had prepared for him- 
self is visible. Hewn in the rock of the 
hillside, it is perhaps the most striking 
illustration of the magnificence and 
splendour of the men who reigned at 
Persepolis. In the sculpture above the 
tomb the king is represented wor- 
shipping the sun. 


was mortally 
wounded when he 
reached him. 

As our caravan wound its way north- 
ward through the hills I turned to take 
a last look at the plain which had seen 
such stirring pages of history. Xer- 
xes—Darius—Alexander the Great— 
all are gone, but the record of their 
greatness will stand before the world 
as long as the platforms and columns 
of Persepolis remain, 


























“The patient philosophic theatre queue of our day.” 


‘THEREBY HANGS A _ TAIL.’’ 


THE QUEUES OF THE LONDON THEATRES AND HALLS. 


BY JESSIE POPE. 


When business worries press 
And affairs are in a mess, 
And your brain is slack because you over-try 
it, 
When you crave some relaxation 
From your irksome occupation, 


Then a shilling or a half-crown will buy it. 


When cooks and nurses vex 
(I address the charming sex) 
Till you’re absolutely worn to skin and 
grief, 
Don your bonnet or your hat 
—Not too big a one at that— 
And a matinée will bring your soul relief. 


What though the heavens lower 


And you have to stand an hour, 


Your hardihood and grit you'll never rue. 


To the grave, who always quarrel 


With the gay, go—point a moral 


And (in classic words) adorn a—theatve queue. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A SERIES OF SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


London has two side entrances, 
bearing no 
ment than the words “ Pit” and “ Gal- 
lery,” painted upon them in bold white 


ye theatre and music-hall in 


other embellish- 


letters. Their plain severity forms a 
vivid contrast to the luxurious grandeur 
of the spacious entrance in front, yet 
there is a magic atmosphere hovering 
round those side-street doorways which 
the marble staircases and _liveried 


attendants of the foyer fail to inspire. 
It is a very human atmosphere 
of tremulous excitement, hard-won 
pleasure, and hope, long deferred, but 
eventually realised ; the emotions of the 
long regiments of gods and pittites 
who, night by night and on matinée 
afternoons, storm and invade the 
citadel of pleasure. 

It is only, however, to carry out my 
simile that I use the word “ storm ” 
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“What though the heavens lower, and you have to stand an hour.” 


for gone are the days, thank goodness, 


when it would have been a literal 
description, when there was no attempt 
to marshal or discipline the waiting 
crowd, which jammed closer and closer 
as the moment of opening the doors 
drew near, until, during the final scrim- 
mage round the pay-box, the weakest 
actually did go to the wall, and it was 
frequently a case of last come first 
served. 

The modern pit door, though it 
attracts a greater number of patrons 
than ever, is the scene of no unseemly 
and suffocating struggles, for the shov- 
ing, scuffling, recriminating crowd has 
been transformed into the patient 
philosophic theatre queue which 
nightly, by its enormous length, illus- 
trates the fierce rush after amusement 
nowadays, besides being one of the 
most interesting sights of lamp-lit 
London. 

Why do these people stand those 
weary hours in the wet and wind-swept 
street ? Why is the game worth the 
candle? Because “the play’s the 


thing ’’ ; because the common round, the 
daily task, is barren of brightness and 
glitter; because they seek to satisfy a 
need for beauty, music, grace, and, 
most of all, for laughter. 

No wonder that actors admit that 
the success of a play depends on the 
pit and gallery, and that appreciation 
from the unreserved parts of the house 
is their most valuable asset, for it stands 
to sense that the man who has paid for 
his seat, after waiting an hour on the 
pavement for the privilege of doing so, 
is the keenest critic of the entertain- 
ment that follows. 

I am convinced, from personal obser- 
vation, that people who make a practice 
of standing in theatre queues are more 
wideawake than people who don't, 
though, of course, they vary in type 
and class according to the particular per- 
formance they patronise. For instance, 
the “ Kingsway” does not attract 
the same type as the “Gaiety” ; 
melodrama, with its scenic spectacles 
and ultimate reward of virtue, is fit 
refreshment for the simple and robust, 
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while the problem play offers irre- 
sistible hors d’euvres to the passé. 
This is as it should be, and you’ll always 
find that queues are characteristic of 
the theatre they adorn ; and if cynical 
up-to-date adolescence does flock round 
the banner of Bernard Shaw and Gran- 
ville Barker, while merry middle age 
makes a bee-line for musical comedy, 
that’s only the exception that proves 
the rule. 

As for matinees, well, they are prac- 
tically the property of the fair sex, a 
fact all managers admit, with their 
heads bared and their hands on their 
hearts. In the softer months of the 
year the queues of feminine votaries 
of the drama transform those narrow 
side-streets into veritable flower gardens. 
Two and two they stand, for all the 
world like the long drawn-out crocodile 
of a young ladies’ seminary, but with one 
difference. The crocodile queue com- 
prises comparatively few maidens in 
their teens ; it is made up for the most 
part of—well, to put it nicely—tladies 
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whose enthusiasm for the drama has out- 
lasted their girlhood. But it is a very 
attractive queue for all that—charming 
costumes, charming faces, and every eye 
bright with excited expectancy, await- 
ing that thrilling moment when the key 
turns in the lock and the portals of 
romance are flung open. For those are 
the only portals of romance that many 
are permitted to enter, so small wonder 
if the fair and fluffy maiden aunts flock 
to those magic doors to participate 
vicariously in the thrills of a grand 
passion they have missed in their own 
lives. 

Talking about matinées naturally 
brings up the subject of headwear and 
a possible explanation of the growth 
of the matinée hat in the stalls. I 
wonder if it has ever occurred to the 
general public that there may be some 
connection between this phenomenon 
and matrimonial alliances between 
actresses and the aristocracy. Is it 


not possible that the huge hat and 
plumed evening coiffures were worn by 


























The throng in Leicester Square—the heart of Theatre-land. 
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depressed débutantes and their friends, 
not from vanity, but in order to blanket 
the footlight ladies from the view of 
the eligible men of their set, and draw 
their attention willy-nilly to themselves? 
I give my theory for what it is worth, 
but I think it will be admitted that 
since the matinée hat pestilence first 
broke out, actresses have, with a few 
exceptions, taken to marrying actors 
again, while there has been a notable 
increase in society weddings. 

It is both amusing 
and instructive to 
watch the growth of 
a theatre queue from 
its start at the inhos- 
pitably closed door to 
its final and far-away 
tip, ‘which 
means 
“ standing 
room 
only.” Two 
hours, let 
us say, be- 
fore the 
perform- 
ance is ad- 
vertised to 
commence 
an_ elderly 





The fiddler and the queue. 


spinster places her camp-stool on the 
doorstep, spreads a newspaper benéath 
her feet, sits down and takes out her 


knitting, and the queue has begun. 
Presently two young city ladies hurry 
up, stare at the spinster, pause irreso- 
lutely, glance nervously round, and, 
concluding that they will look silly 
standing there without the moral 
support of a few more people, repair to 
a neighbouring teashop for ten minutes. 
It isa fatal move. Almost immediately 
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a family party, a couple of callow 
youths, an elderly gentleman from the 
Colonies who has plenty of time on his 
hands, and the first instalment of the 
Edwin and Angelina brigade drift up 
and form a nucleus round the indifferent 
and industrious spinster. Pleasant and 
harmonious relations always prevail 
among the members of the “ queue 
head.”’ Their future is assured, the 
front row of the pit is theirs, and they 
have nothing to bother about. It is 
the later comers, who 
are not sure of any 
particular row, 
among them the two 
foolish virgins, who 
harbour suspicious 
not to say antagon- 
istic feelings towards 
the couples in front 
and the couples be- 
hind. But even they 
are consoled by the 
anxious faces of even 
tardier arrivals who 
hurry to take up 
their places _ still 
further back on the 
orderly line, until the 
“standing room 
only” portion is 
reached. 

As a rule, a strict 
sense of honour and 
the rights of first 
possession, prevails 
down the two abreast 
length of the queue, 
but there are a few 
individuals who don’t 
play the game, and 
who deserve all the 
antagonism and con- 

tumely they generally get. These are 
the miscreants who try to evade the 
policeman’s eye, and slip in when the 
doors open with the head of the queue, 
in front of those who have borne all the 
burden and weariness of waiting. For- 
tunately, they hardly ever succeed. 
The hostile queue closes solid against 
their insidious efforts, and often has 
the huge satisfaction of seeing the 
mean-spirited intruders ignominiously 
hauled back by an irate bobby. 





“THEREBY HANGS A TAIL.” 


Not that the “ burden and weariness 
of waiting ” is without its lighter side, 
for every theatre queue commands its 
parasitic curbstone entertainment. Like 
the music-hall stars of a higher firma- 
ment, these pavement performers do 
their ten or a dozen turns every night, 
rushing from theatre to theatre, only 
their shows come on before instead of 
ajtcy the doors open. 

Early in the programme appears 
the blind man led by a kindly relative, 
carrying in one hand a small box of 
matches for commerce, and a large bag 
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Personally, I think the painstaking 
curbstone artist is worth his penny, 
from the long-haired late member of 
“Sir Henry Irving’s Company 
shouts with suppressed passion : 


” 


who 


I was staying some time at Monaco, 
That hott-bedd of gam-bling and vice, 


to the “‘ chapeaugraphist ’’ who twists 
a bit of black felt about his head and 
makes faces at his audience ; from the 
juvenile serio-comic, with the squeaky 
little voice and an evident cold in her 
head, to the contortionist who gravely 




















“ Fierce is the rush for amusements.” 


for charity. It really seems as if all 
the blind men in London come to 
theatre queues, and some of them look 
suspiciously alike, though I except the 
fiddlers, of course. The insistent voice 
of the chocolate and illustrated paper 
hawker is also very much in evidence, 
not that he ever seems to do a big 
trade. Most people bring their own 
brand of chocolate with them, and few 
attempt to read until the entertainer’s 
cap is pushed under their noses, when 
they become suddenly absorbed either 
in their papers or the surrounding 
Jandscape. 


walks about on his hands among the 
passing traffic. There is more co- 
operation than rivalry among them, 
too, and very seldom do they queer 
one another’s pitch ; though I remember 
one occasion when a spangled ‘strong 
man” and an over-dressed “ hospital 
nurse’””’ were both soliciting contri- 
butions along the queue at the same 
time, with complicated results. 

Much diversion, too, can be gathered 
from the queue itself, the conver- 
sation of one’s unknown neighbours is 
often entertaining, particularly when 
they try to impress all around them 
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stand next to a 
snob on_ these 
occasions you 
can’t get away 
from him. I re- 
member once a 


seedy-looking gen- 
tleman with a full- 
blown “’Varsity 
manner” was 
freely interluding 
his conversation 
with his titled ac- 
quaintances,ignor- 
ing meanwhile the 
cap which a per- 
spiring clog- 
dancer was _ hold- 
ing out to him for 
a contribution. 
The “arttist™ 
paused a moment 
and listened. 
Then he said in 
husky Cockney : 
“You shoudn’t be 
ere m’lord, there’s 
a mistake—Royal 
box, fust door to 
the right.” 


with the importance of their social and 
artistic standing, and frequently re- 
mark they have only come to the pit 
for the fun of the thing. Unfortunately, 
however, if you have the bad luck to 


The queue wagged its tail 
appreciatively, and the ragged cap 
grew quite heavy with pennies. 
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As a matter of fact he was quite 
right. If snobs want to swank, let 
them do it in the stalls. Pit and 
gallery have no use for them. As a 
matter of fact they merely cumber 
the pavement, for 
their company is 
never wanted by a 
theatre queue, 
though their room 
is—badly. 
It is said that a 
nation becomes 
decadent when 
its people lose 
their enthusi- 
asm and grit. 
If you add to 
these two vir- 
tues steadfast 
endurance, 
good humour, 
patient __ phil- 
osophy, _indif- 
ference to 
physical dis- 
comfort and 
the amused 
curiosity of 
the passers- 
by, you will 
sum up the 
typical qual- 
ities of the 
ever-increasing and interminable theatre 
queues, and realise that, in some direc- 
tions anyhow, England is going strong. 
The photographs are by C. G. L. Clarke. 















Merchants of the kerb. 





A RONDEAU OF GOLF. 


HE Ancient Game we played one day 
Beneath the gracious skies of May, 
My caddie fairly blushed with shame 


When to “‘ the turn” at last we came, 
And I had thrown each hole away ! 


I drove two balls into the bay,— 





With kind eyes turned the other way 
She,—sympathetic—tried to blame 
The Ancient Game ! 


We paused to rest upon a brae ; 
(I told the caddies not to stay !) 
The fateful words I strove to frame, 
But got no further than her name— 
Tho’ golf was done—we’'d still to play 
The Ancient Game! 
Lucy NICHOLSON. 





























OT for everybody would that 
N busy and distinguished physi- 
cian Sir Julian Ellis have 
consented to dine and sleep in a 
secluded country house some forty 
miles away from London, but occa- 
sional concessions had to be made to 
Thiselton, because Thiselton was in- 
valuable as a brocanteur, and because 
Sir Julian, in addition to being busy 
and a physician, was a collector of old 
silver. Now it is quite possible to 
collect old silver and be a fairly good 
judge of it, yet to be disastrously taken 
in from time to time; so Thiselton, 
who was never taken in, had un- 
deniable claims upon the gratitude of 
his friends and clients. It was on a 
misty evening in November that the 
broad-shouldered, rosy-cheeked man 
bustled out to the front door of the 
old Manor House at Calham, attracted 
thither by the hoot of Sir Julian’s 
approaching motor. 
“ Delighted to see you, Ellis!” he 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 


cried heartily. ‘Come in out of the 
cold, and tell me what you think of my 
ancient dwelling.” 

“ Thirteenth century,” remarked Sir 
Julian, after a rapid survey of the low 
ceiling, ponderous beams and huge 
fireplace of the entrance hall into which 
he was conducted. “‘ Yes, very nice, 
very picturesque, very charming. But 
don’t you find it a little lonely and 
inaccessible ? ”’ 

‘ Just why I’ve taken a lease of it,” 
chuckled Mr. Thiselton, standing with 
his back to the blazing logs. ‘‘ You 
see, I’m bound to be somewhere within 
reasonable distance of London, and 
having, as I constantly have, things 
worth a king’s ransom in my possession, 
I’m no less bound to fight shy of the 
suburbs. You wouldn’t think burglars 
would stick at breaking into a haunted 
house; but it seems they do, and 
although Calham Manor has had an 
extraordinarily large number of tenants 
not one of them has ever been robbed.” 

“Oh, you’re haunted, are you ? ” 

“So I’m assured. You'l) be all 
right, though ; there’s only one haunted 
room. I sleep in it myself, and 
haven’t been disturbed up to now. 
It’s true that I’m a pretty sound 
sleeper. Whether I’ve been preserved 
by that or by my scepticism I’m sure 
I don’t know and don’t care. The only 
trouble has been with the servants, who 
are always giving me notice. Of course, 
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there are noises at night in an old 
house like this, so they get scared. 
However, my present butler, I’m glad 
to say, is a stolid, sénsible sort of 
fellow, and he tells me he has no more 
belief in the Black Spectre, as they 
call it, than I have.” 

So slight was Mr. Thiselton’s faith in 
the alleged apparition that he had not 
even taken the trouble to inform him- 
self as to its history and habits. “‘ Oh, 
I couldn’t tell you,” said he, in answer 
to inquiries. ‘‘ Most likely somebody 
was murdered in that room once upon 
atime. He or his murderer may have 
been a black man, perhaps. Anyhow, 
the house has a black reputation—for 
which I’m grateful.” 

The subject was dropped. It did 
not specially interest Sir Julian, who 
was not superstitious and who pre- 
ferred to talk about Caroline rose- 
water dishes. He spent a pleasant 
enough evening, and was given a really 
excellent dinner, served in a spacious 
oak-panelled dining-room. Two neigh- 
bours, Chilcott and Jennings by name, 
shared his host’s hospitality—jovial 
bachelors, appreciative of good cheer, 
destitute of artistic perceptions, 
evidently invited because they were 
neighbours, and for no other reason. 
Mr. Chilcott was intermittently face- 
tious with reference to the spectre, did 
not himself believe in ‘“ that sort of 
rot,’ yet appeared to be a trifle piqued 
by the robust incredulity of the new 
tenant, who had outdone all his pre- 
decessors by actually occupying the 
ghost chamber. 

““ Just you wait a bit, my boy,” said 
he. ‘‘ Calham will hear of your jump- 
ing out of your window in a cold sweat, 
with your hair standing on end, one of 
these fine nights.” 

“Much more likely to hear of your 
being chucked out of it,” returned 
Thiselton good-humouredly. “ I always 
sleep with my window open, as I’ve 
told you before, so you can get your- 
self up as a bogey and climb in, if you 
have the pluck. Why don’t you?” 

Mr. Chilcott, it seemed, enjoyed some 
local renown as a practical joker. He 
was unlikely, however, to add to his 
laurels at Mr. Thiselton’s expense. 
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“The fact is,”’ the latter told Sir 
Julian, after the two guests had de- 
parted, ‘‘ that neither he nor Jennings 
nor anybody else hereabouts would stop 
under this roof after midnight for a 
hundred pounds. In a blue funk, the 
whole lot of ’em, if you’ll believe me ! 
Well, that’s all to the good. We're as 
safe as if we had a double cordon of 
police round the house.” 

To be provided with some substitute 
for police protection was, as has already 
been mentioned, of prime importance 
to Mr. Thiselton. Secure under the 
spectral egis he might be, but he was 
too careful a man to neglect sub- 
sidiary precautions. No sooner, there- 
fore, had he escorted Sir Julian to a 
warm and comfortably furnished bed- 
room than he proceeded to gather up 
such valuables as could be transferred 
to his own—rings, seals, miniatures, 
a priceless snuff-box, set in brilliants, 
once the property of Peter the Great, 
and so forth. 

“You can put out the lights, 
Vinney,” he said to the butler, as he 
mounted the creaking staircase. 

“Very good, sir,” answered the man, 
and added, in a deprecating voice: 
‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but I’m sorry to say 
I can’t remain in your service.” 

“Confound it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Thiselton irritably. ‘‘ Have you been 
hearing weird noises now, or what is 
it? I thought you didn’t mind noises.” 

“Tt isn’t what I’ve heard, sir,”’ the 
butler replied, “it’s what I’ve seen— 
and that three times, as plainly as I 
see you now, sir. An awful great 
black figure, with its face covered, 
stooping over your bed, sir, and some- 
how it seemed to me as if—as if it 
meant death, sir!” 

“What an infernal ass you are, 
Vinney !”’ 

“T may be that, sir,” Vinney 
acknowledged meekly enough; “ but 
what I saw I saw, and I’m not a 
fanciful man, nor yet what you could 
call timid when it comes to dealing 
with flesh and blood.” 

He certainly did not convey the im- 
pression of being either. He was a 
well-knit, muscular little fellow of thirty 
or thereabouts, and was ordinarily 








“The black-shrouded form neither moved nor spoke, but a draught of air slightly stirred its drapery, thus 
proving it to be at all events no phantom.” 
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cheerful and intelligent of aspect. Just 
now, however, he was visibly the victim 
of nervous shock. With quivering lips 
he owned as much. He was very 
sorry ; he had not said a word to the 
other servants, nor would he do so, 
but he could bear it no longer, and he 
should wish to leave the next morning, 
if Mr. Thiselton pleased. 

Mr. Thiselton did not please at all. 
He said he had never heard of such a 
thing in his life. What was he to do 
without a man-servant, pray? No; 
since Vinney was a cowardly idiot he 
could give a month’s warning, but he 
was not to relinquish his duties until 
somebody had been found to replace him. 

To this Vinney rejoined that he 
would willingly pay his master a 
month’s wages in lieu of notice, only 
go he must. For three nights he had 
been unable to get a wink of sleep. 
“And, to speak plainly, sir, it’s as 
much as I can bring myself to do to 
stop another hour in this accursed 
house. For accursed it is, sir, you may 
depend, and I only wish I could per- 
suade you not to sleep in that room 
again. I’ve got it sort of borne in 
upon me that there’s trouble coming 
this very night.” 

It was as impossible to doubt the 
man’s sincerity as it was obviously 
vain to reason with or rate him. 

“Oh, you be hanged!” exclaimed 
Mr. Thiselton impatiently, and turned 
away, shrugging his shoulders. 

He locked and bolted his door, as 
usual, undressed quickly, placed the 
snuff-box and some other articles of 
value under his pillow, deposited a 
loaded revolver upon the table by his 
bedside, and set himself to court the 
slumber which in his case seldom 
required long wooing. Of course, Vin- 
ney’s childish yarn had not alarmed 
him ; anything may be seen by a fool 
in the requisite hysterical condition. 
Yet he had to recognise, to his annoy- 
ance, that he did not feel altogether at 
ease. Seen in the half-light of a dying 
fire, the ancient four-poster—so sug- 
gestive of a hearse—upon which he lay, 
the black oak of the walls, the dilapi- 
dated, worm-eaten furniture, had a 
A gust of wind 


grim and sinister air. 
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blew in the blind from the open window 
and let it fall again with a rattle. 
From the distance came the melancholy 
call of an owl. Well, it was an eerie 
place, and there is such a thing as 
eeriness, though there are assuredly no 
such things as spectres. Mr. Thiselton 
found himself shivering slightly beneath 
his blankets. However, he closed his 
eyes resolutely, dismissed uncanny 
imaginings, and began’ to think of the 
five or six thousand pounds which he 
expected to get out of an American 
millionaire for a snuff-box which had 
cost him a couple of hundred. This 
had the desired soothing effect, and 
after a time he sank gently into pro- 
found oblivion. 

It was (as subsequently appeared) 
soon after two o’clock in the morning 
that he awoke with a start and with 
the sense of having been shaken by 
somebody. The fire had gone out, but 
there was a faint glimmer of moon- 
light in the room, rendering clearly dis- 
cernible at the foot of the bed a veiled 
black shape, silent, motionless, menac- 
ing. It must be confessed that for one 
moment Mr. Thiselton’s blood ran cold. 
Only for one moment, though. A 
burglar, not a ghost, was what he 
instinctively dreaded, and by instinct 
his hand darted forth to grip his 
revolver. 

“Hullo, you!” he called out. 
‘“‘ What the devil are you up to here ? ” 

The black-shrouded form neither 
moved nor spoke, but a draught of 
air slightly stirred its drapery, thus 
proving it to be at all events no 
phantom. 

‘‘ Answer me,” Mr. Thiselton com- 
manded, “ or I’ll put a bullet into you!” 

No answer came, and—Mr. Thiselton 
promptly fired. The figure swayed ; 
then, without a word or a groan, 
lurched forward and crashed heavily to 
the ground. 

Now it was that Mr. Thiselton, 
realising in a swift flash of dismay 
what he had done, became frightened 
indeed. Burglars do not masquerade 
as ghosts; the last thing a burglar 
would do would be to arouse a sleeping 
man. That silly fellow Chilcott, with 
his practical jokes! ... What had 



















protruded from 


Calham 


though not a 
large building, 
abounded in 


narrow, 
tortuous 


Prostrate by the edside, as it had fallen, was the black-robed body, and Thiselton groaned 


passages, broken here and there by provide himself with a light. He had 
unexpected flights of steps, and the been blundering and stumbling about 
fugitive had omitted in his haste to for some minutes, when Sir Julian, 


happened was only too certain, only 
Thiselton sprang out 
of bed, cast one terrified glance at the 
prone body and at a pair of evening 
shoes — Chilcott’s shoes — which 

the long black 
mantle, then, not daring to make 

any further 
rushed off to call Sir Julian 
Ellis. Perhaps the man 

was not ‘dead ; perhaps a 
doctor could 
something! ... 


too irreparable ! 


examination, 
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out in consternation.” 
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carrying a bedroom candle, emerged 
from the darkness and asked : 

“Is that you, Thistelton? Any- 
thing wrong? I thought I heard a 
shot fired.” 

“Good God, Ellis!” gasped out the 
other, “I’m afraid I’ve killed Chil- 
cott! I was only half awake—it was 
all over in a moment. His own fault, 
poor fellow! I don’t say so to excuse 
myself, but it was his own fault, you 
know.” 

Sir Julian, knowing nothing, except 
that his host was too agitated to be 
questioned, murmured, “‘ Quite so— 
quite so!’’ in the reassuring voice 
advocated by the faculty, and added, 
‘““Matters may not be as bad as you 
think. Let me see your unfortunate 
friend, anyhow.” 

“That’s what I want you to do,” 
returned Thiselton breathlessly. ‘“‘ Come 
along !”’ 

With hurried steps he led the way 
to his bedroom door, which he had 
left open, but which was now, to his 
amazement, shut. Not only was it 
shut, but it was firmly locked, and, as 
he well knew, nothing short of a 
battering ram would have been needed 
to force that solid mass of timber. He 
beat upon it with his fist, eliciting no 
response from within, and then turned 
in bewilderment to his neighbour, who 
remarked with a smile : 

“‘ This doesn’t look much as if there 
was a dead man inside.” 

“No, it doesn’t,”” Thiselton assented. 
“It looks as if he had got out of the 
window—the way he must have come 
in. Heaven grant he has! All the 
same, I’ll swear he’s got a bullet in his 
body.” 

Sir Julian, on being informed of 
what had, or was supposed to have, 
taken place, opined that the nocturnal 
joker had escaped injury. “ Naturally, 
he dropped when you fired ; it was the 
only safe thing for him to do under the 
circumstances. But it doesn’t follow 
that he was hit, and it’s certain that 
he can’t have been killed, so you may 
set your mind at ease as to that. Now 
what about taking a leaf out of his 
book and regaining your bedroom 
Probably he 


through the window ? 
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has had the decency to leave his ladder 
behind him.” 

But he had not been so considerate ; 
nor, strange to say, were there any 
traces of footprints on the flower-bed 
beneath Mr. Thiselton’s open window. 
The two men, who had let themselves 
out into the misty moonlight, stared 
at one another in perplexity. What 
was to be done? Evidently a ladder 
must be procured from somewhere ; 
but this proved a longer job than had 
been anticipated, for when a somnolent 
gardener had been aroused (it would 
be useless to call upon the chicken- 
hearted Vinney, Thiselton said) the 
ladder which ought to have been in 
one of the outhouses was missing, and 
a good half-hour elapsed before it was 
discovered, lying in a clump of shrubs 
near the house. At length access was 
obtained to the haunted chamber, 
where the lantern which the gardener 
carried illumined a gruesome sight. 
Prostrate by the bedside, as it had 
fallen, was the black-robed body, and 
Thiselton groaned out in consternation : 

“Lord help us! he zs dead, after 
all!” 

Sir Julian stepped forward quickly, 
bent down, flung aside the black 
drapery, and burst out laughing. 

“Well, your friend scores,” said he. 
‘““How he managed to introduce this 
dummy into your room remains to be 
discovered, but we must allow him 
credit for having contrived to give you 
a most successful fright.” 

Successfully frightened Mr. Thiselton 
may have been ; but now that his fears 
were dispelled, his wits began to work 
rapidly. Remembering the locked door, 
he threw but one glance at the cleverly 
constructed lay-figure which was pro- 
voking the mirth of his companions, 
pushed past them, plunged his hand 
into the bed, found nothing under the 
pillow, and observed in the calm 
rueful accents appropriate to the magni- 
tude of the catastrophe : 

“It isn’t Chilcott who scores, my 
dear Ellis; I might have known that 
Chilcott would never have had the 
pluck to play me such a trick. But 
some other damned scoundrel has, and 
I’m poorer to the tune of_six or seven 























thousand pounds than I was when I 
went to bed.” 

There was no doubt about that—the 
only question was whether the astute 
thief had had sufficient time to make 
off with his booty. It did not take 
Thiselton long to jump into his clothes, 
requisition Sir Julian’s motor and place 
himself in communication both with 
the local constabulary and Scotland 
Yard ; but from the outset he took a 
despondent view of the case, and the 
sequel justified his forebodings. In- 
vestigation was baffled by total lack 
of direct evidence and the absence of 
any sort of clue, beyond the bare facts 
that the miscreant must have known 
the value of a rather shabby-looking 
snuffbox and must also have been 
acquainted with its owner’s habits. 
Such considerations might have tended 
to throw suspicion upon Vinney, had 
not that timorous wight been omni 
suspicione minor. Vinney' shame- 
facedly owned that at the sound of a 
shot upstairs he had dived to the 
bottom of his bed, hoping for the best, 
while anticipating the worst. Asked 
whether he had not deemed it his duty 
to go to his master’s assistance, he 
replied that he would have done so 
without hesitation if he had believed 
that there were mere human robbers 
in the house ; but he had not believed, 
and did not believe, any such thing. 
Supernatural agency, he was persuaded, 
had been at work, and he thought they 
should all be thankful that there was 
nothing more serious than the loss of a 
few trinkets to deplore. The man was, 
in short, utterly demoralised, and Sir 
Julian, who made him the subject of 
brief medical examination, advised the 
prompt release which he continued to 
solicit. He was not in a state to attend 
to his work, and would only, by 
remaining on, have unnerved the other 
servants who behaved, upon the whole, 
better than might have been expected. 

““ Believe me, sir,’ were his vale- 
dictory words, ‘‘ this has been meant 
as a first warning to you to quit, and 
I only wish you’d accept it as such ! 
I don’t pretend to account for the 
dummy—what’s the use of trying to 
account for things past mortal under- 
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standing ?—but it was no dummy that 
I saw stooping over your bed, sir ; that 
I’ll take my oath of !”’ 

“Oh, go—go—!” returned Mr. 
Thiselton contemptuously. 

So Vinney departed, accompanied, as 
it seemed, by the figment of his too 
active imagination. At any rate, dur- 
ing several ensuing months there was 
no reappearance of the Black Spectre, 
nor, alas! any tidings of the purloined 
snuffbox. Mr. Thiselton had almost 
ceased to think about his loss when one 
morning the post brought him an 
unsigned letter, the purport of which 
was that if he would take five hundred 
pounds on a certain afternoon to a 
certain address in Soho, and if he would 
solemnly pledge himself to refrain from 
proceedings against the persons residing 
there, his property should be restored 
to him. He ought, no doubt, as a 
public-spirited citizen, to have in- 
formed the police ; only he was very 
sure that were he to do that he would 
never again set eyes upon an object of 
art which was worth fully ten times 
five hundred pounds. The appointed 
afternoon, therefore, found him at the 
door of the appointed house, which was 
opened by a demure, civil-spoken 
woman, who requested him to be so 
good as to step into the parlour. She 
then produced a Testament, swore 
him to secrecy, carefully counted the 
notes which, at her bidding, he laid 
upon the table and said : 

“Quite correct, Mr. Thiselton, and 
thank you, sir. Now I'll just go and 
call my husband.” 

Presently in walked Mr. Vinney, 
with a deferential bow and smile, and— 
“‘ Here’s the little box, sir. The other 
trifles that were abstracted with it are 
beyond recovery, I regret to say.” 

“You infernal rascal!” roared Mr. 
Thiselton. 

Vinney stroked his chin reflectively. 
“Well, sir, that’s one way of looking 
at it. Another is that you’re uncom- 
monly lucky to get this unique article 
back at so low a figure. But, as you 


know, sir, there’s great difficulty in 
disposing of such things.”’ 

“Pray don’t apologise,” said Mr. 
“You were in 


Thiselton sardonically. 
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the room when I shot your dressed-up 
bogey, I suppose ? ”’ 

“IT was, sir, and pulled its leg to 
bring it down by the run. I was under 
the bed at the moment, sir. You see 
it was really a very simple plan and 
easy to carry through, owing to your 
being such a heavy sleeper. Your 
running off for Sir Julian, as you did, 
gave me plenty of time to lock the door, 
nip out of the window, chuck away the 
ladder and get back to bed, in case you 
should call me.” 

“You would have looked pretty 
foolish if I hadn’t gone for Sir Julian,” 
Mr. Thiselton remarked. 

“Well, sir, that’s as may be. 
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fairly resourceful, having had long 
experience. Anyway, we're bound to 
take some risks in our profession.” 

“T’ll say for you that you acted the 
abject coward to the life,’ observed 
Mr. Thiselton pensively. “‘ Even so, I 
ought to have suspected you.” 

Vinney smiled. “ Really, sir, I think 
you ought,” he agreed; “but I’ve 
often had occasion to notice that the 
cleverest people are the last to see 
what, so to speak, stares them in the 
face. Good evening, sir, and I do 
hope you'll give up that unprotected 
old house of yours; for I tell you 
frankly that it’s a standing temptation 
to us.” 


TWO POEMS TO 
BY GLADYS MITCHELL BRUCE. 


A BABY. 


A SONG. 


O you know, little babe, that your dear little lips 
Are like ripe little cherries for me ? 
Do you know, little babe, that your dear little eyes 
Are like stars, in a misty sea ? 


Do you know, little babe, that your dear little hands 
Hold my world in their tiny embrace ? 

Do you know, little babe, that your dear little heart 
Is my heart’s little resting-place ? 


LEARNING TO WALK. 


OOR little pinafore, crumpled and torn ! 
P Little pink toes, on the dew-covered lawn, 
Little fat hands, that are sunburnt and brown, 
Do you know, you can banish the bitterest frown ? 


Fat little legs, that but stagger and sway 

In a laughable, lovable, kissable way ! 

Summon up courage and make a fresh start, 

For straight lies the path, from the lawn to my heart ! 


Even the daisies all turn their heads sweet, 
And they smile, at the touch of my baby’s bare feet ! 








The verses have been set to music by W. E. Cornabé, and can be procured as songs. 
Copyright in the United States of America. 





















A LITTLE BLOW FOR FREEDOM. 


An Exciting Story Telling how a Rainbow Chaser 
won a Gold Mine. 








BY FREDERICK PALMER. 








i. 


NLY a rainbow chaser, careless of 
hardship, smiling at death, 
would come to so dead a world. 

In every direction mountains rolled, 
tumbled, and leaped toward the hori- 
zon in chaotic and barren waste. No 
living thing was in sight except a man 
in faded biue shirt and overalls—a man 
tanned and tough as porpoise hide, 
who had waged a long war against the 
dead world. 

At last—at last had he reached the 
rainbow’s end and found it rich with 
fortune ? With a blow of his ham- 


mer he pulverised the bit of grey, 
milky, rotting quartz which he had 
knocked out of a ledge halfway be- 


tween heaven and earth. Particles of 
gold, unmistakable in their sheen to 
his knowing eye, gleamed under the 
blazing Mexican sun. 

“Free milling ore! A hundred to 
the ton if a cent! ’’ he whispered. 

Was it only a streak laid on the sur- 
face to drive him mad with hope? Or 
was there enough to be worth while 
working in a location far from rail- 
road connection? Enough to give him 
his heart’s desire when his temples 
were getting grey and his limbs feeling 
the stiffness of approaching middle 
age? 

In the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
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youth Ed Macpherson had enlisted to 
help free Cuba. Later he had served 
in the Philippines while active cam- 


paigning lasted. But for this the 
only reward was glory and a service 
medal. So he turned the corner of 


thirty knowing how to do two things : 
To fight and to hit the trail under the 
freedom of the sky. 

Home once more on the Pacific 
Slope, he made a grubstake and went 
on prospecting again. He had known 
the tortures of thirst and the company 
of cactus and rattlesnake, and _ the 
gambler’s pardise of a faith that he 
would vet make 

Sentiment as well as gold drove 
on after the rainbow. Sentiment drives 
most of the nyen whose travail from 
Alaska to Central America finds the 

which the mint stamps the 


a stri ike. 


him 


metal on 
eagle. 

And some call to 
success, some person, some dream, for 
which they are working, even as vou 
and I are. It may be only for the 
personal satisfaction of making good. 
It may be the triumph of display in the 
community of their boyhood days. It 
mav be a woman. With Ed it was 
Billy, his kid brother. He meant that 
Billy should have a college education 

a first-class one. And to Ed’s mind a 
first-class college education took a for- 
tune. For himself he wanted a good 


‘ 


always there is 


Frederick Palmer. 
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ranch near Los Angeles, debt clear and 
cactus and rattlesnake clear. 

Was that vein deep? Had the dream 
come true? On up the ledge he 
scrambled, half of the time on his 
hands and knees, panting, greedy with 
the glad madness of the hunter, as he 
followed the outcroppings. At the 
edge of a canyon he saw that a milky 
grey stream ran down the precipitous 
side and was lost in the bowels of the 
mountains, Genesis seemed to have 
split open a seam and poured it full of 
wealth for him. 

‘* A million! 
he breathed. 

He sank in a heap, swallowing a 
lump in his throat. The silent air was 
reverberating with a symphony in his 
ears, numbing him with a pean of 
exultation. He put his hand to his 
brow dazedly. He brushed his eyes, 
which seemed to see only swimming 
waves of radiance. 

‘“ Why, Ed, you’re crying! Yes, 
you gol-danged old fool you, you are 
crying !’’ he gulped. 

It was a habit of his on the trail to 
address himself as a sort of second per- 
son, and thus to make conversation to 
relieve the loneliness of hiking when it 
pressed like hot lead on his temples. 

Sometimes he pretended that he was 
three persons, calling himself by his 
full name of Edward Patrick Macpher- 
son. Ed and Sandy and Pit spoke the 
nature of his ancestry from over sea. 
Some generations had welded the racial 


A million at least!’ 


strains into the grey eye and high 
cheek-bone with taut-drawn bronze 


skin so truly American in the American 
where the sun always shines. Across 
the Rio Grande this Gringo undefiled, 
carrying Gringo characteristics where- 
ever he went, was as alien as any Cru- 
sader in Palestine. 

‘* Crying like a baby—regular spring 
freshet!’’ he went on. ‘‘ Seems kind 
of good to flush the tear-ducts when 
they’ve been gummed up_ so_ long. 
‘There ain’t anybody seeing me up here, 
I guess, and I ain’t ashamed if there 
re i 
He saw pictures of a ranch house 
built to his own taste. On the walls 
were the Tagal bolos and Moro krises 
and mats from Zamboanga, his dis- 
charge from the army and the letter 
from the General after he and five 
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others with their sharpshooting held off 
fifty insurrectos all day till help came. 

‘*The Guggies (Guggenheims) can 
have my rainbow’s end for a hundred 
thousand. Yes, that’s enough for me,”’ 


he mused. ** Kid, 


going to college. 
aie 


you're certainly 
Yes, it’s a cinch, 
unless 

Then a cloud rose over the roseate 
future in the form of the fat, sensuous 
little jefe politico of Topaxco; and 
another the form of the 
governor of the province. Many a pro- 
spector in Chihuahua, unless he satis- 
fied these two grafting tyrants, found 
that some dummy named by the jefe 
appeared with a priority of claim which 
received the governor's legal sanction. 

‘Til be the politician. I'll palaver 
that skunk of a jefe and share up_with 
him,’’? he concluded. ‘* Oh, yes, I'll 
fix that all right! ”’ 

He set up piles of stones in place of 
stakes to mark the limits of his claim. 
With a stubby piece of pencil he fished 
out of the recesses of a hip pocket he 
wrote his name and the date on, the 
back of an old envelope, which he 
placed in one of the piles. Then he 
chipped off some more chunks of the 
quartz to show the Guggies’ experts. 
Kven after this was done he remained 
for some minutes in contemplative sur- 
vey of that stratum which would have 
seemed as valueless to the lay eye as 
icebergs at the North Pole. To his, 
it was the securities representing a life- 
time’s effort ; and the key to his safe 
deposit vault that held them these 
chunks of quartz which he slipped in 
his pocket. 

‘*Well,’’ he drawled, finally, ‘I 
must be getting back to the beast and 
water.’ 

The beast was waiting for him in a 
defile. ‘The beast played humorist in 


cloud — in 


the cast of trail conversation. Every 
funny thought, every dry, drawling 


saw that occurred to Ed was always 
assigned to his veteran pack burro, 
who now turned his ears as if they 
were a magnetic needle pointing to- 
wards the sound of his master’s voice. 

‘* You old cuss, you won’t be pass- 
ing any more remarks about the 
patches on my pants! ’’ Ed shouted as 
he approached. ‘* You'll be calling 
me dude and a parvenu.”’ 

When he reached the beast’s side he 
































put his arms around the beast’s neck 
and hugged him. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it—unless 
that jefe does me out of it. And, you 
old fool, you’re going to be an orna- 
ment of my new ranch.”’ 

For more than a month they had 
been away from contact with the 
world. Three days’ travel lay between 
them and Topaxco, where Ed made 
his headquarters. On the first day 
his imagination put Billy, the kid 
brother, through the senior year; on 
the second day Billy was already prac- 
tising law ; and on the third day Billy 
was ajudge. But never once was the 


jefe out of the background of his 
mind. 
‘I'll play my cards with a close 


fist! ’’ he kept repeating. ‘* I'll palaver 
that jefe all right—the skunk! ”’ 


Il. 


On the morning of the fourth day he 
came over the divide. Hungry, dusty, 
shabby, with the intoxicated vision of 
a returning conqueror he surveyed 
Topaxco, set on a grey-walled plateau. 
The roar of a stamp mill came to him 
faintly from the splash of corrugated 
iron roofs above the town. Here and 
there along the roads and paths peons 
moved languidly. In their steeple hats 
and with blankets thrown over their 
shoulders, all seemed poured out of a 
common mould—the mould of the 
voiceless mass of Mexico. 

‘“And letting that fat jefe and his 
soldiers rule them as if they were 
sheep!’’ thought Ed. Does seem 
against nature. ‘"Iwould, anyway, if 
they ate more meat and harrowed their 
interiors less with corncakes.”’ 

Halfway down the slope in isolated 
distinction stood the road-house of 
Juan Barrios. Juan had tortillas and 
fnjoles ready for passing peons and 
grain for their burros; and he was 
blessed of all Americans in that part 
of Chihuahua because he knew how to 
make very passable dried apple-pie. 
Visions of this had been mixed with 
Ed’s thoughts of the jefe and the kid 
brother in a judge’s robes. 

It required no sense of divination for 
Juan to appreciate such anticipation on 
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the part of any Gringo prospector ; 
and he placed a circle of brown crust 
aromatic with cinnamon on the table 
by the open window as Ed entered the 
door. Ed regarded it with a broaden- 
ing grin, and then, after a confidential 
wink, with a knife and fork he under- 
took his entry into the Gringo 
paradise. 

‘* Well, I’ve been away a month. 
What’s the news?’’ he asked, in 
blurred Spanish, from a mouth full. 

Juan became gesticulatory ; he rolled 
his eyes; he whispered at 


one in- 
terval in secrecy and the _ next 
exploded in a loud voice as_ he 


threw up his hands. 
volution had broken out in Torreon. 
It was spreading. Everywhere there 
was unrest and talk of an uprising. 

‘* Any revoluting in this neighbour- 
hood! ’’ asked Ed. 

This was coming home to local 
tyranny. Juan looked around cau- 
tiously, as if the walls might have 
ears. 

‘**Our jefe—you know him,’ 
whispered. 


Another re- 


> 


he 
‘* He arrests everybody 
he suspects. To keep the gaol from 
getting too full he lines them up 
against a wall and—bang-bang! You 
remember Bernardo who had the vege- 
table garden and sold salads to the 
company ? ”’ 

‘Yes, a good boy 
mighty unusual peon,’’ 
*““Why, he could 
some, anyway.”’ 

‘* He was organizing some kind of 
a movement,’’ Juan went on, ‘ and 
he made a speech about the rights of 
somebody besides soldiers to vote in 
a republic, and it was gaol for him last 
night, and probably to-morrow morn- 


that, and a 
drawled Ed. 
read and write— 


ing it will be bang for him. Oh, that 
jefe is a devil! ”’ 
‘*Some devil, some hyena, and 


some skunk! ’’ blurted Ed. 

He divided the remainder of the pie 
into two mouthfuls with such energy 
that his knife cut a bright line in the 
tin plate. Through him ran a thrill of 


Magna Chartas, Declarations of In- 
dependence, and all the generations ot 
developed individual freedom of his 
individual kind. But he reminded him- 
self that his business was not revolu- 
tion. 

corded. 


It was to get his claim re- 
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While he held that last mouthful of 
pie lingering on his palate, as a re- 
minder of home, the typical Mexican 


landscape which he saw out of the 
window grew hateful to him, He had 


had his fill in ten years’ wandering of 
the Spanish-speaking countries. He 
had worked and fought on a private’s 
pay in Cuba and the Philippines. Now 
he wanted plenty of pie in the good old 
land of pie; and the way to get that 
was to play safe and indulge in no bel- 
ligerent impulses. 

Suddenly the report of a rifle broke 
the stillness of the countryside. rom 
the sound he judged that it was not far 
away. The echo had hardly died in 
the hills when, with the bound of a 
rabbit, a peon’s hat appeared on the 
road where it dipped sharply towards 
the town. The peon under the hat 
came running towards the house at the 
staggering gait of a man to whom 
every step onwards is a step for life. 

One who knew his Mexico as well as 
Ed guessed the situation instantly. 
With theatric anticipation he watched 
for the inevitable pursuers, who were 
two mounted rurales, or police. See- 
ing how near they were to their prey, 
and that he had no chance of escaping 
them, it occurred to the leader that it 
would be good sport to try a pot trom 
the saddle. So both drew rein, while 
he took aim. After the shot the peon 
staggered on, unhit. 

It was a familiar sound that whistled 
by Ed’s ear, bringing a familiar sen- 
sation like that of the tick of a key to 
the veteran telegrapher. It sent him 
back in spirit to grey dawn in the 
Philippines on the firing-line before the 
bugle sounded. ‘‘ About as close as 
most of ’em can shoot,’’ ran his in- 
stinctive thought. As he _ looked 
around he saw Juan crouching in a 
corner, and saw the spot on the wall 
where ithe bullet, which had gone 
through the window, had buried itself. 

‘*It’s about time somebody got 
busy,’’ he remarked. 

With the old impulse of the charge 
whipping every fibre, the lean, hard, 
five-foot cleven of him rose with cat- 
like quickness. At the same instant 
the peon, his brown face patchy with 
spots of pallor, a breathless, hunted 
thing, plunged into the room and sank 
down on the floor imploringly. It was 
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Bernardo, of whom Juan had been 
speaking ; Bernardo, who had dared to 
say in public that somebody besides 
soldiers ought to be allowed to vote in 
a republic 

‘A friend in gaol who was in the 
movement heiped me out! ’’ he gasped, 
‘** But now it will be worse than ever 
for me.”’ 

‘** Take it easy! Get your breath!” 
Id said, brushing past him to the door. 
As the two rurales rode up he was 
leaning against the casing in casual 
fashion. 

‘‘ Buenas dias, — senores! 
greeted them, pleasantly. 

‘‘Buenas dias, senor!’’ said the 
rurales, as they dismounted, carbines 
in hand. 

They surveyed him with a knowing 
superiority hard for the Saxon and the 
Celt To them he was only 
one of the American tramps who scour 
the mountains for gold. These pom- 
pous brigands—put in uniforms as 
gendarmes of the law—always amused 
Id, when they did not disgust him. 
They belonged to a body that harassed 
and lorded it over such shabby prospec- 
With a peculiar half- 
smile playing on his lips he now met 
their glare. 

** There is a man in hsye we want!” 
said the spokesman of the two. 

“You're” right,’’ Ed answered. 
** But,” he added, ‘‘ being full of con- 
fidence and pie this morning, I’m dis- 
inclined to let you have him.” 

They advanced a step. Ed did not 
change his position. Indeed, the 
Ienglish, Irish, Scotch, and American 
of Edward Patrick Macpherson were 
thoroughly aroused. He had for- 
gotten the mining claim. He was con- 
scious only that he alone stood be- 
tween the frightened little peon inside 
and those savage hunters of peons. 

‘* Senor! ’’ roared the spokesman. 

“* Senores!’’ said Ed, politely. 

His halfsmile was an irritant. It 
seemed to invite them to a contest in 
staring out of countenance. They came 
so close that their noses almost touched 
his. Their carbines were gripped in 
an upright position, so that it was im- 
possible to fire a shot except into the 
air without stepping back. The situa- 
tion was farcical and tempting to more 
than Ed’s sense of humour. 


””? he 


to bear. 


tors as himself. 

















i 


the way! roared the 
spokesman. This time without even the 
polite pre fix of senor. 
taken the quick 
of a league umpire used to observing 
plays to have noted the detail of 
what followed, it happened so quickly. 
When the manceuvre was over, one 
yurale Jay flat on where 
had fallen when he was tripped and the 
had been twisted out of 
his hand into [d’s. 
Now, 2 little advice,’ said Ed. 
“ Hereafter, when you go target shoot- 
ing, get a stretch of kindscape without 


’ 


“Out of 


It would have eve 


close 


his back he 


other’s carbine 


any houses in sight. And go back and 
tell that fat jefe for me that he’s done 
enough to discourage a poor little peon 
who learned how to read and write, 
Vamose! , 

Something in his level glance told 
them that it he used the carbine he 
would not hit a house when he shot at 


aman. They mounted, and rode 
after blowing out their cheeks defiantly 


away, 


at him. 


whole army 
and, worse 
Ok already! ”’ 


opp d to earth with a 


je fe ai send the 
kd ti 


Oi = 


yirits dr 





rock ’ he re- 


‘I’ve broken all the 
marked, helf 
filing that claim 


college 


aloud. NO Ps of 
now. No ranch; 
the kid.’’ 
illusion about the 
offence. He might 
‘t Consular interference 
he had struck at the arm of 
authority of a friendly nation. It was 
gaol—a filthy Mexican gaol for him. 

6: Well, well 


he d 


no 
education for 
For he had 


Seriousness of his 


no 
not even expect 
when 


and drat the luck! 
he turned back 
Juan was cower- 


i 
aghast at his house 


rawled, stoicallyv, as 


Ss till 


into ‘the 
ing in the corner 


room. 


lis 
tance. Bernardo 


from his 


being the scene of resis 


had ris 


eyes, which wer 


gone 
ung pitch as he 


> at the retreat- 





a ae a 
Ssarea Olt of; tne win 


ing 


g ruraie 


Ill. 


bor- 
‘* And vou ”’ 
“go! go 


‘Run—run for it! Get over the 
der! ’’ Juan cried to Ed. 
—this to Bernardo—‘ 


You 
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getting me into 
Nothing can beat 
No. Wait! 


nardo. 


your revolution, 
that jefe!’ 


Ed to Ber- 


are 
Gio! 


said 


But,senor—but, senores—my inn! 
I Jove liberty, but 1 am a peace ful ¢ iti 
1 know that jefe. Senores, I—— 
For answer, Ed dropped into his 
chair in entire oblivion of his host. He 
rubbed the heavy stubble on: his chin ; 
he tickled the end of his nose in the 
se of profound thought. 


zen, 


cour 
The 


in fearful 


other two respected his silence 
awe. <A Gringo in faded blue 
who had thus discouraged two 
vuvales with his bare hands must pose 
irre- 


shirt 


volcanic 


SESS a power ol 
sponsibility. 
Bernardo,’’ observed Ed, looking 


up finally with the wrinkles drawn close 

two points between his 

half-closed lashes, ‘* you say this revo- 

little unusual in that it’s 

breaking out in a good 

places—a town here to-day and 
there to-morrow being taken.’ 


around steel 
lution is a 
Spottv like, 


one 


feeling 
sharp 


Bernardo, 


under Ed's 


‘1, answered 
himself a 
rutiny. 


‘** And 


witness 


‘twould be quite in the style, 
sak, to stir up a little row 
in Topaxco. And this 
yours—is it all in your 
head on account of books you've read 
hes and habla ; or is it some- 





movement ot 


all speec 


thing substantial, with sand in the 
craw?’ 


Ninety men with rifles the junta 


sent—-only nobody knows how to be- 
gin,’ said Bernardo. They are all 


afraid of that jefe—he is so terrible! 


‘* How many soldiers has he got?’ 
aske d Ir a. 
our hundred.”’ 


‘* Four hundred, eh? I wonder how 





many men inside a house they could 
kill if they shot at a man in the road. 
Four hundred against ninety! Hm- 
m-m!’’ Ed rubbed his chin contem- 
platively. ‘‘1l guess you’d need 
strategy.’”’ 

‘“Senor! Senores!’’ Juan broke 
out again. ‘You lose time! The 
jefe will send all the rurales They 
will find me harbouring = : 


‘Never mind any more habla. 
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We’re just about to go,’’ Ed cut in, 
as he rose. 

He put his brown, calloused hand on 
Bernardo’s shoulder with a grip warm, 
firm, and brotherly. ‘“*T guess my 
only chance to get that claim recorded 
is to try for a new jefe,’’ he drawled. 
‘* Yes, Bernardo, fate seems to have 
put it up to you and me to strike a 
little blow for freedom in this benighted 
country.”’ 

A strength-giving fire ran through 
the peon from that grip on his shoul- 
der. His round, brown face went 
gloriously alight with the knowledge 
that this big Gringo, this expert in 
liberty, was to make the cause his own. 

‘* Get them to Big Cactus Gulch to- 
night, and I’ll meet you there,’’ Kd 
told him. 

After an adios of Indian dignity and 
Spanish grandee politness, Bernardo 
noiselessly sped out of the door, and 
Ed and Juan watched him disappear 
in a cut in the hills. Ed’s next thought 
was of the beast. At sight of his 
comrade munching grain from the stall 
in front of the inn his features softened 
into a slow-spreading smile. 

‘*Making your pie last longer’n I 
did mine,’’ he said. ‘‘ Beats scrub and 
dead desert grass, eh, old waggle-ears, 
but nothing like the alfalfa I’ll grow 
on my ranch.’’ 

Juan shook his head over Gringo 
vagaries as Ed bent over and whis- 
pered a secret in the beast’s ear. 

‘* I’m not going to take you along 
with the Grand Army of Freedom,’’ he 
told the beast, ‘‘ because you ain’t up 
to strategy. You’re too honest and 
simple-minded ; you wouldn’t know 
just where to follow. Besides, you 
might get wounded, and I don’t want 
any crippled donks around my ranch. 
See ?”’ 

And then aloud to Juan. 

** I’m leaving him with you to take 
care of, and if—if—’’ Ed seemed to 
Juan to add about four inches to his 
height before he went on with the ad- 
monition ‘‘ he ain’t all right when I 
come for him—well, I shall be pretty 
mad.”’ 

‘*T love to please. It is my busi- 
ness to please everybody,’’ said the 
innkeeper. ‘*T will put him in the 


spare bedroom so nobody will steal 
him! ’* 
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A good idea, and I’ll speak a good 
word for you to the new jefe,’’ Ed re- 
turned, assuming a lordly manner of 
confidence. 

He saw the burro into the spare 
room before he started back over the 
divide, whistling softly to himself. His 
lordly manner now dissolved into hard 
thinking. 

‘* Ninety against four hundred ! ’’ he 
mused. ‘Yes, I guess ’twill take 
some strategy. And, Sandy and Pat 
and Ed, it’s plain United States on 
this job.”’ 

By the devious ways of a native cun- 
ning which is born of oppression, Ber- 
nardo had sent the call to arms travel- 
ling swiftly and secretly from lip to 
lip ; and throughout the night shadowy 
figures kept slipping into Big Cactus 
Gulch. Besides the ninety with rifles, 
there were fifty without rifles, weighted 


down with cartridge bandoliers as 
bearers of the reserve ammunition 
supply. 


When dawn broke and Ed surveyed 
his host in their enormous steeple hats 
and skin-tight breeches, his veteran in- 
stinct gasped with the abhorrence of a 
fighting man offered the command of a 
comic opera army. In the whimsy of 
a momentary reaction he wondered if 
it were not better for mankind generally 
to be ruled by czars, sultans, mahara- 
jahs, and jefes. 


Py. 


‘* However. they’re all i’ve got to 
work with, he concluded, ‘‘ and I hope 
they ain’t altogether ignorant. I hope 
they know it ain’t the muzzle of the 
rile which you put against your shoul- 
der when vou fire! ”’ 

Bernardo, as busy as the manager 
of a tourist party at a European rail- 
way station, got them in some sort of 
military order, which they accom- 
plished by bringing their bare toes in 
line in the dry creck bed at the bottom 
of the gulch. 

‘* The American will lead you. He is 
a great hero, who has been in many 
wars,’’ said Bernardo, introducing the 
new commander. 


At this, all shouted, ‘‘ Viva!’’ and 

















——___ 


waved their steeple hats in a riotous 
cloud. 

‘* He will teach you the manual of 
arms, the drill——’’ 

‘Drill’s all right for those European 
armies where there standing 
room on the frontiers,’’ said Id, ‘* but 
in a case of this kind the principal 
thing is fighting.”’ 

‘Viva! ’’ shouted the army. 

‘“Hold on!’’ said Ed. ‘* We're 
going to cut out the vivas till we've 
something to viva for. If you viva 
before vou get in, the other fellows 
will do the vivaing when the scrap 1s 
We'll get right down to first 

heil—repeat that 


ain't 


over. 
principles. 
after me! 

‘* War is hell! ’’ said the army, sol- 
emnly, at a signal from Bernardo. 

‘Now, put up your right hands! ”’ 
Ed continued. Repeat after me: ‘I 
swear I'll do what ! am toid. I'll 
stick where I am put!”’ 

They swore ; and the ceremony—his 
substitute for the regulation oath of 
the recruit to the had a cer- 
tain piercing urgency that could enter 
the dullest 

‘* Now, my children, let me tell you 


War i: 


” 


1 . 
coiours 


brain. 


that freedom don’t come easy. It 
ain't 2 treeful of ripe plums that comes 
down with a shake. No, sir! You 


have to climb high and risk breaking 
your neck to get one plum—but it’s 
sweet to the taste, and when it works 
into your system the feeling is pleasant 
and manly. So I’ve got to be hard on 
you,’’ Ed concluded, ‘‘ because that rs 
the price you pay for victery.’’ 

Not a plastic piece of human clay of 
the lot that did not know the touch of 
his moulding hand or the biting peda- 
gogy of his tongue. He cajoled them, 
laughed at them and swore at them. 
He made them crawl on their stomachs 
from rock to rock and cactus in learn- 
ing how to take cover. He gave them 
no rest under the blazing sun. Let 
recalcitrancy raise its head and Ber- 
nardo sprang to his support in putting 
it down. 

** Excuse them a little, senor. Their 
hearts are good,’’ Bernardo explained. 
“It is all very different from what 
they expected.”’ 

“War always is. 


It is disillusion- 
ing and emaciating business,’’ Ed an- 
swered. 
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‘* You’re babies yet,’’ he warned the 
hosts of freedom when, dog-weary and 
sore, they formed line before cooking 


their suppers. ‘‘ But you’re not so 
plumb ignorant as you were.”’ 


They saluted without a viva, in awe, 
every eye on him and under the spell 
of being borne on by the current of 
his will whether to glory or over 
Niagara they had no idea. 


‘“And can we take Topaxco?’ 
asked Bernardo, confidentially, after 


he and Ed lay down for the night side 
by side. This war practice had been 
so full of revelations of complexity 
that he was growing doubtful. 

‘““What? What a question for a 
real soldier to ask! ’’ answered Ed, in 
hurt surprise. ‘‘It’s a cinch! ’’ he 
added, with the confidence of a Napo- 
leon, ‘‘ a cinch—if the hosts of free- 
dom fight and I can work the strategy 
right.’’ Whereon he said that it was 
time to go to sleep. 
better than to work the 
hosts of freedom until they were stale ; 
and the next morning driil was not so 
severe. It was more entertaining, con- 
sisting of individual rather than class 
instruction, Rifle by rifle, he went 
over the mechanism ; man by man, he 
showed each son of freedom how to 
aim, and fire. At times his 
patience was raw, but he persisted. 

‘* Before we begin the afternoon ses- 
sion,’’ he said at noon, ‘‘ I’ve got to 
look after a little matter of etiquette. 
There’s always some kind of a defi be- 
fore the parties to the unpleasantness 
sect to. Hitherto, the preamble to the 
misunderstanding has been exchanged 
before my services were called in. But 
drill-master, general, 
staff and board of strategy, it’s plain 
I’ve got to play Secretary of State, 
So I'll try my hand at a declara- 
tion of war.”’ 

Taking out 


He knew 


load, 


besides being 


too. 


the stubby pencil and 
wetting the end repeatedly, he wrote 
the following ultimatum on the inside 
of an old envelope, which he opened 
out flat :— 

** Cactus Gulch, March 31, 1911. 
‘<The Jefe Politico, Topaxco :— 

‘‘ Maybe they can’t run this un- 
happy land without dictators. I’m not 
saying as to that. I do say this—it’s 
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time for a change in Topaxco. Any 
kind of a change will be an improve- 
ment on you. Not to use any hard 
words or impolite language whatso- 
ever, I beg to state that unless you 
surrender in twenty-four hours I’m 
coming in to take the town. As there 
ain’t any hope for you, I advise sur- 
render; but if you won’t surrender, 
get the women and children away. 
Or, better, bring out your army and 
take your thrashing—which will save 
window glass in Topaxco. You'll 
find us right here—ninety of us, every 
man of us worth twenty of your hire- 
lings of tyranny. So, you will observe, 
you’re outnumbered. You have no 
chance. But if you think vou have, I 
repeat—bring out your army—and 
bring it all, so we can finish up the job 
in one round. Yours for freedom and 
change, 
“Ep. MACPHERSON.”’ 


Bernardo gasped when he read this. 

** But, generalissimo ’’—as he now 
called Ed-——‘‘ you tell him how many 
we are and where we are!”’ 

“Yes. I was looking-not to confuse 
him on that point,’’ drawled Ed. 
that strategy, generalis- 
Bernardo was very excited. 

‘** That’s just it, it’s strategy,’’ an- 
swered Ed. ‘‘ And do you think that 
he will regard my hifalutin’ language 
as sort of irritating and provocative ? 
In other words, do vou think it will 
make him mad?’’ 

‘** Generalissimo! He will turn pur- 
ple! He will rage! He will want to 
murder us all! He will send the army 
out—four hundred against ninety !”’ 

‘“*The whole army? I’m worrying 
lest it will be only half the army—the 
whole army, eh?’’ and Ed grinned so 
contentedly that the faithful Ber- 
nardo’s belief in Gringo magic re- 
vived. 

After Ed had sent a declaration of 
war in charge of a messenger who 
could make sure of its delivery with- 
out himself falling a victim to the 


‘* Is—is 
simo ?”’ 


jefe’s wrath, the generalissimo turned 
from State department affairs to those 
of military intelligence. 

He chose three scouts, in order that 
one at least should be certain to re- 
the news that he wanted. 


turn with 
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They were to keep watch of. the bar- 
racks and as soon as there was any 
movement of the garrison to hasten 
back to him. ‘This arranged, he mar- 
shalled his hosts for the afternoon 
exercise. 

‘* Probably most of vou never heard 
a bullet. whistle,’” he announced. 
** Well, vou’re about to.”’ 

He had them empty their magazines 
and stack their bandoliers. 

‘* A little precaution, lest you might 
get nervous and shoot your com- 
mander,’’ he explained. 

He placed them at proper intervals 
for the Boer-guerrilla style of fighting 
along a shelf on one side of the gulch, 
and bade them hug the ground close 
and maintain a steady aim, as if 
actually engaged. 

‘* Soldiers of freedom, it can’t all be 
done with strategy. There must be 
some fighting, and when vou fight it’s 
the bullets that hit that count,’’ he 
said, with a visage grim as death. 

Chose that go by just make a noise. 
Thev’re as harmless as_ fireworks. 
They’re gone by before you hear ’em. 
If vou hit the other fellow you get his 
aim wobbly. But if your own aim is 
wobbly the other fellow gets you. 
Mind, now-——anybody that dodges is 
tried to catch a 
rattlesnake with his bare hands. He's 


a dead one. The jefe’s got him!” 


as loco as if he 


He crossed to the other side of the 
gulch with half a dozen rifles, their 
magazines full, and dropped behind a 
rock which would give him a rest, just 
on a level with the row of muzzles op- 
posite him. 

‘* If I should hit one *twould disrupt 
the army,’’ he warned himself. ‘‘ It’s 
a ticklish kind of business and I must 
be careful.”’ 

As fast as he could fire and be sure 
of accuracy he emptied the magazines, 
sweeping a zone a few feet over the 
steeple hats. The bullets whizzed near 
enough so that the ears under the hats 
could hear every note of the refrain ; 
they made little clouds of dust as they 
spattered against the rocks and rico- 
cheted on up the slope of the gulch. 

‘*Talking about aiming at the 
whites of eyes—those are a regular lot 
of saucers !’’ Ed thought. 

All dodged with the 


first firing. 
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Some dropped their rifles altogether 
and tried to burrow. Ed called these 
loudly by name. He laughed at them 
in rasping ridicule. 

‘* You see none of you is hurt. It 
is only noise, as I said before,’’ he 
concluded. ‘* And let me remind you 
—we’ve got fifty men without rifles. 
Anybody that dodges this time goes 
into the scrub.”’ 

That was a warning that went home 
to the pride of every mother’s son of 
them. Not only did they know that 
this Gringo would be as good as his 
word, but they were developing fear 
that at any moment he might prove 
worse. With the next trial, all 
gripped their rifles tight and were 
motionless. 

‘That was better!’’ Ed called, as 
he bade them rise. 

“T guess we'll wait till they hear 
bullets from the enemy,’’ Ed_ said. 
*“ Now tor the organization.”’ 


He made Bernardo his adjutant ; 
and dividing the band into six sec- 
tions, he appointed a captain in charge 


of each section. While the privates 
rested, the new-chosen ofhecers sat 
apart under him as instructor. But 


as the afternoon grew old, he became 
apprehensive and sent Bernardo re- 
peatedly to ascertain if no scouts were 
in sight. 

It was after four o’clock when two 
of them arrived in a race to be the 
first to explode with his information. 
The jefe, it seemed, had despatched 
half of his garrison to give the Soldiers 
of Freédom the thrashing which they 
needed. 

“Only half—only two hundred 
men!’’ said Ed dejectedly. ‘‘ Some- 
times it does seem to me that 1 was 
born unlucky.”’ 

He sent the scouts back to observe 
the remainder of the garrison, and 
then, from the summit of the gulch 
on the side toward the town, he kept 
his own lookout for the Federal 
column. 

“Suppose they should trv to sur- 
round us?’’ Ed thought. ‘‘I pray the 
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Lord they won’t be so intelligent—not 
while there’s two hundred ot ’em left 
in Topaxco !”’ 

He smiled happily when he saw the 
attacking column coming. in a_ body 
straight up the ascent in the confi- 
dence of the ease of their task. Now 
he placed his men at the same wide 
intervals that he had when he gave 
them the baptism of fire. ‘They 
hugged the crest and built little 
breastworks of stones when no con- 
venient rocks offered protection. 

‘Not a man fires till I give the 
word !’’ he kept repeating in admoni- 
tion, as he walked back and forth be- 
hind them. 

The federals deployed at close in- 
tervals, elbow touching elbow. They 
fixed bayonets. Their officers leading, 
nearer and nearer they came, confident 
that they had only to charge and the 
hobbledehoy malcontency would melt 
before them, as it always had melted. 

‘‘ When I give the word, pump it in 
fast, aiming low, for it’s in the nature 
of you to shoot over!’’ Ed kept re- 
peuting. 

‘The Federals were within forty 
yards. ‘The peons were getting rest- 
Jess at the proximity of the very uni- 
forms of tyranny, which they had been 
taught were unconquerable. That old, 
inborn fear of the oppressed was 
creeping into their marrow. Ed felt 
that the psychological moment had 
come. 

‘“Aim low! Aim low! Fire!’ he 
commanded. 

Any one who could point a rifle 
straight in front of him could hardly 
miss hitting some unit of that broad 
target. The poor Federals had a 
blazing and unexpectedly withering 
reception. They recoiled as if light- 
ning had run through their ranks. All 
the efforts of their officers to drive 
them were futile. They fied down the 
slope in the gathering darkness to 
cover. 

‘* There! You see, if you don’t get 
wobbly and get the other fellow 
wobbly what happens ;’” observed Ed, 
with a professional air. ‘‘ And I 


guess, soldiers of freedom, you’re en- 
titled to one viva. Yell away!” 

In the triumph of the indisputable 
and wonderful fact of seeing the jefe’s 
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regulars in panic, they awoke the 


echoes. But Ed did not join in the 
cheer. He was not even elated. 

‘* They will not attack again until 
to-morrow, anyway,’’ he told Ber- 
nardo. 

‘* St, stl’? said Bernardo. ‘‘ And 


we shall take Topaxco then ?’’ 

** We've got to hear about the rest 
of the garrison,’’ Ed answered. ‘‘ We 
just held ’em off. They did the charg- 
ing. When we have to do it—well, 
that’s different.’’ 

With his outposts on watch, he sat 
up rolling cigarettes, smoking cease- 
lessly, waiting for the scouts whom 
he had sent back to town. Midnight 
came and still no word. He began 
pacing restlessly to and fro. At last 
a bent figure, keeping in the shadows, 
appeared. It brought news that the 
jefe was marching out the rest of the 
garrison to assist the first detachment 
in an attack at daybreak. At this, Ed 
grinned as he had when he_ bcheld 
Juan’s pie. He uttered a soft, pro- 
longed viva on his own account ; and 
that tasted so well that he uttered a 
hip-hurrah ! 

“You are pleased—pleased 
they all come ?’’ 

** Yes. The strategy seems to be 
working,’’ Ed said. ‘‘ Anyway, so far 
so good,’’ he added, with a change of 
tone, as if he might have rejoiced too 
soon. ‘‘ But I’m _ relying on_ the 
minions of tyranny having some intel- 
ligence. I hope they ain't so slow to 
learn but that they will spread out this 
time.”’ 

Here a flash of military knowledge 
shot into Bernardo’s mind. His jaw 
dropped with the weight of it. 

We are so few, 
With them on all 
claimed, ‘‘ we 
on the rim of the gulch, and they will 
get in!"’ 

‘* That’s right 
by thinking things out for vourself,”’ 
Ed told ** Don’t: 4 
The more they spread the better.”’ 

In the faint moonlight he could sce 
the mass of the second column ap- 
proaching. It marched off in 
and reappeared on the other side of 
the gulch. Then both it and the first 
attacking party began separating into 


that 


asked Bernardo. 


generalissimo ! 


sides,”? he ex- 
cannot be everywhere 


and vou’re learning 


him. you worry. 


a defile 





small bodies, moving away to right 
and left to take their positions for a 
surrounding movement at dawn. 

‘* Thank you!’’ whispered Ed, ad- 
dressing the moving shadows. 

It lacked half an hour to daylight 
when he came down from the crest 
and bidding the soldiers make no noise 
—easy enough for bare feet—mus- 
tered them at the mouth of the gulch. 

‘* This is where the strategy comes 
in, if we hump ourselves,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘* Five-sixths of the jefe’s 
army is farther away from Topaxco 
than we are, and we ain't going to fire 
gun and invite ‘em into the 
forthcoming footrace, either !’’ 

As he his instructions to the 
captains and the understanding of his 
plan broke on them, there was a rustle 
premonitory of a viva, which Ed 
promptly stified. Their exultation was 
strictly limited to the shining of the 


a Starting 


gave 


whites of their eveballs in the moon- 
light. 

Steeple hats bobbing like a flock of 
vith bare feet 
mindless, in the exuberance of this 
strange charge, of thorns or 
sharp stones, went through the mouth 
of the gulch in a tumult. that 
whelmed the half-dozen Il*ederal 
diers barring the way. Before the 
rest of the jefe’s army, scattered over 
the hills, had idea of what had 
happened, the shocless hosts of free- 


corks on choppy water, 
cactus 


over- 


1 
SOl- 


any 


dom were pattering into the streets of 
Topaxco, which was empty of its de- 
fenders. 

and we're in, now, 
as Ed expressed it when, 


‘They're out 
to stav in! ”’ 
pumping for breath, they paused in 
the silent plaza in the presence of a 
gaping policeman, who fled down the 
alley when he pereeived the nature of 
this heterodox assembly. 


Kd sent Bernardo to occupy the bar- 
racks and another captain to occupy 
the police-station. Tor himself he re- 


with half a dozen 
paying a rersonal call on 
the jefe. This” eall highly in- 
formal. The fat little jefe sat up on the 
edge of his bed in his nightshirt to see 
the five eleven of his caller out- 
lined in the doorway of his sleeping- 
room in the grey light of dawn. 


‘ T ° , 
. Police ! ‘ 


served the honour, 
followers, Ol 


was 


lect 


screamed the je/e. 




















* Here they are—those of the new ad- 


ministration,’’ drawled Ed. ‘‘ But I 
see you thirst for information.’’ 

He went on to explain the situation. 

“You haven't army yet! My 
army will come in and the 
town!’’ the jefe persisted, in spas- 
modic bravado. ‘‘ Your peons fight! 
Bah! No, you haven’t my army!”’ 

‘* But we've got your rapid-fire guns 
and the extra rifles in the barracks, 
and all the population is on our side. 
And we've you,’’ Ed returned. 
‘Considering vou harmless in the 
future, I'm disinclined to make _ hell 
happy by sending you there before 
your time. But, if necessary, I won't 
jet disinclination interfere with duty.” 

He came a step nearer. Broad day- 
light was now shining on his face, 
which was as firm as if it were cut out 
of red sandstone. 

The jefe suddenly reversed his atti- 
tude. 

** Senor ! No! You would not, 
senor! ’’ he supplicated, all truculence 
trickling out of the ends of his fingers 
as they went up in trembling appeal. 
But in his eves still lurked a gleam of 
cunning which did not escape Ed. 
‘It depends,’’ ma. ~ a 


my 


retake 


20 
got 


‘ 


said de- 
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pends whether you’re agreeable to my 
plan for disarmament.’’ 


He dictated the orders’ which 
brought the Federals into the town a 
half-company at a time. Later, as 
the detachments entered the plaza, the 
jefe, standing beside Ed, told them to 
stack their rifles; and they had to 
obey in face of a line of the hosts of 
freedom. 


““So it was a strictly correct and 
official surrender, and the Guggies are 
right appreciative of the fact that it 
was done out of work hours, without 
interfering with the smelter,’’ Ed 
wrote to Billy. ‘‘You sure are going 
to have that college education, Kid. 
I’ve got the old jefe’s and the new 
jefe’s O.K., and the Guggies’ expert 
says the mine is worth my price as 
soon as things settle down. On 
count of the changeful times I’m stay- 
ing on, to make sure no other jefes 
are sprung on me. But I'll be with 
you soon, bringing the beast. Kid, 
you'll sure like him. I never knew 
anything like that donk’s sense of 
of humour—him eating grain in Juan 
Barrios’ spare room like a lord, right 


through the whole shindy ! ’’ 


ac- 








A Thrilling Story of the Sea. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


HERE was a quality in the chief 
mate of the Gatwick which dis- 
tinguished him among his sea- 

faring brethren, and made him a little 
noticeabkK about the decks of a steam- 
ship. The years of his service at sea 
had left no mark on him; through their 
stress and labour he had un- 
touched a certain urbanity, something 
smooth and supple in his manner and 
address, which suggested the traffic of 
streets and rather than the 
windy solitude of the bridge and far 
sea-bitten horizons. Old Captain Leigh, 
alighting at the foot of the gang-plank 
from the cab which had conveyed him 
from the station, looked at him sharply. 
A tall arc-lamp on the wharf spluttered 
over their heads and threw its convul- 
sive light about them, and in its glare 
the chief mate looked even more foreign 
to the place than he did by daylight. 

‘* So you’re the mate? ’’ repeated the 
captain, still scanning him. ‘* Well, I 
hope we'll get on together.”’ 

Behind them the cabman, impassive 
upon his box, looked slowly from one 
to the other. 

The mate smiled pleasantly. ‘I 
hope so, sir,’’ he said, in his agreeably- 
modulated voice, which was so little 
like a sailor’s. ‘‘ Ill send the watch- 
man up to bear a hand with your 
dunnage.”’ 

‘* Right,’’ said the captain, shortly ; 
and watched him drop back to the 
steamer’s deck and go for’ard upon his 
errand to rouse the night watchman 
from his beauty sleep in the gallev. 

The cabman sighed and shifted in his 
seat. The captain turned to him with 
a motion towards the luggage piled on 
the roof of the vehicle. 

‘* You can get those things loose,”’ 
he said. ‘* There’ll be a man up to 


carried 


houses 


fetch ’em aboard in a minute.’’ 
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The cabman grunted, and proceeded 
to unwind himself from the rug about 
his legs. 

** Yakin’ her over? ’’ he asked, with 
a sidelong jerk of his head at the decks 
of the Gatwick. 

rhe captain was sorting coins in his 
** Yes,”’ he said. 
‘* Been to sea yourself, eh? ’’ 

The cabman grunted again, fumbling 
Mu ith the knots that secured the cap- 
tain’s gear on the cab. 


long,’ he 


palm and looked up. 


Tisn’t so 
since J 
the whart, 


1 
usnore to 


said, slowly, was 


pavin’? off a cab on and a 
hand was 


dunnage.’’ 


conun’ fetch my 


ki? *? The captain looked him 
over sharply ; he was a shabbv, stout 
man with a lean, unhappy face, 


‘What were vou, then? Steward?” 
The cabinan vented a short bark of 
laughter, is mirthless as «a sob. 
‘ Steward !’’ he repeated, and paused. 
“What, then?’’ demanded _ the 
captain, 

‘* Master,’ replied the cabman. He 
looked down and met Captain Leigh’s 
puzzled stare with an expressionless 
face. ‘‘T lost her,’’ he added; and 
turned again to his work. It was a 
full explanation; it needed nothing 
further to make it clear how a man 
who had commanded a ship came to be 
driving a cab. The captain watched 
him with a sudden sinking of the 
spirits. 

“It might happen to anybody,’’ he 
said, hurriedly, as the mate came forth 
from the alleyway with the watchman 
at his heels. ‘* Here’s your money.” 


““ Good luck,’’ said the cabman, 
shortly, taking it. 
His drooping, melancholy face re- 


mained in the captain’s mind while 
his baggage was brought aboard and 


bestowed in his room; the conversation 


























had come like an omen to stay his foot 
when he was about to set it for the first 
time on the deck of his ship. He felt 
vaguely saddened and cast down, and 
it was with a certain gravity of coun- 
tenance that he faced the chief mate 
across the chart-house table when the 
latter handed over the papers in his 
keeping. Captain Leigh looked 
through them expertly, while the mate. 
with a bottle of whisky ready at his 
elbow to do honour to the occasion, 
scrutinised him appraisingly. It was 
no uncommon type of man that he 
saw—just the elderly, sturdy  ship- 
master, brown-faced and_ white- 
bearded. with an elemental simplicity 
underlying all his quick adequacy of 
mind and body. The mate smiled to 
himself once or twice as he noted how 
the captain breathed hard while he 
read or tracked figures to their total 
with the aid of a big spade-ended fore- 
finger. 

‘Well, that’s all right,’? said the 
captain at length, as he slipped the 
indiarubber bands on the documents. 
“We'll get out on the afternoon tide 
to-morrow. Everything’s all right on 
board, I suppose? ”’ 

‘Quite right, sir,’’ replied the chief 
mate, deferentially. 

The captain cocked a wise eye on 
him. 

“You been with her long?’’ he 
inquired. 

“Ste months, ‘sir,”” 
other. 

He was brown-faced, brown-haired 
and brown-eyed—all brown and 
smooth, but none of it was wind-tan 
or sunburn. Rather, it seemed that 
secret hue which goes sometimes with 
Southern blood. He met the captain’s 
inquiring eye with easy composure. 


answered the 


‘*Not a relation of the owners by 
any chance?’’ suggested the captain 
once more. 

The mate laughed. ‘* No,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘* Not by any chance whatever, 


“TI thought you might be,’’  ex- 
plained Captain Leigh. ‘* I was ship- 
mate with a man once who was like 
you in some ways; he had your style, 
at any rate, and he turned out to be 
the junior partner’s cousin.”’ 

The mate laughed again. His laugh, 
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like all about him, was quiet and 
seemly. 

‘* No such luck,’’ he said. ‘* None 
of my cousins own ships, I’m sorry to 
say.’ He put out a hand to the 
bottle. ‘* Will you help yourself, sir? ”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Captain Leigh. 
‘“T see by the papers here that old 
Cap’n Wilks had her before me. D’you 
know why he quit? ”’ 

The mate shrugged his shoulders. 
‘““ Well, sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I did hear 
that something about him came to the 
owners’ ears. Anyhow, they sacked 
him.”’ 

‘** Sacked him, eh? ’? Captain Leigh 
spoke with his glass poised half-way to 
his lips. ‘*‘ Well I know Sam Wilks, 
and if anybody told the owners he 
wasn’t as straight a man as ever 
walked, he lied.”’ 


’ 


‘I dare say,’’ said the mate, in- 
differently. ‘* Here’s to a quick pas- 
sage, Sir. 

** Here's luck,”’ said the captain, and 
drank. 

He was still a little puzzled when 
he turned into his bunk an hour later ; 
the mate had no place in the category 
of his experience. The man answered 
all questions so readily, and yet told 
so little, and was screened, as it were, 
by such a suavity of composure. The 
habit of the sea is to take little for 
granted, and the captain was still 
thinking and guessing when he fell off 
to sleep. 

3usiness claimed every moment of 
his time next day till the Gatwick cast 
off and, with the pilot on the bridge, 
moved down the stream to commence 
her passage. It was not till he joined 
the pilot and rang for steam that the 
captain got a good look at his vessel. 
She was no more than a large tramp of 
some three thousand tons, iron-decked, 
pole-masted, one of those persistent 
freight-carriers whose keels cut fur- 
rows through every sea on the globe. 
It was a chill, grey day, with a strong 
wind from the east and a promise of 
wild weather to come in the North 
Sea. Old Captain Leigh, schooled in 
every mood of the weather, felt the 
bite of it on his hardy face and wel- 
comed its boisterous freshness. He 
was glad at heart to get to sea again. 
His last ship had met the fate which 
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no shipmaster can guard against. Too 
old to compete for freights pared down 
to the last margin of profit, too costly 
to lay up, she had been sent to the 
ship-breakers, and for six months he 
had been hawking his splendid eflici- 


ency and unstained record from one 
shipowner’s office to another. 
He had known the sarcasm of 


clerks, the familiarity of office boys. 
The sudden telegram, unexpected and 
hard to believe, that came to him, bid- 
ding him take command of the Gat- 
wick forthwith and hustle her to sea 
without delay, had delivered him out 
of a thousand troubles at once. The 
salt of the wind in his nostrils, its hint 
of a strenuous sea outside, the pale 
winter sky over his head, were the 
familiar furniture of the life to which 
he belonged, and they restored and 
upheld him. 

‘‘ Wet night to-night, capt’n,’’ ob- 
served the pilot at his side. 

The captain cast a weatherwise eye 
at the sky. ‘‘ Snow, by the looks of 
it.’’ he replied. ‘‘ We'll be havin’ a 
cold night, pilot.’ 

‘‘ That’s so,’’ agreed the pilot. He 
talked after the manner of pilots at 
their work, without looking aside from 
the course before him. He nodded 
now towards the fo’c’sle-head. 

‘“That’s your mate, ain’t it?’’ he 
inquired. ‘‘ That young feller for- 
‘ard? ”” 

‘‘ That’s him,’’ said the captain. 

‘Smart man,’’ said the pilot, per- 
functorily ; but he frowned in thought. 

‘*T don’t know yet whether he’s 
smart or not,’’ said the captain. ‘I 
reckon I’ll know before morning, 
though, if this wind holds up. But 
there’s something about him I don’t 
understand.”’ 

The pilot nodded.  ‘‘‘ Starboard,”’ 
he ordered. ‘‘ Steady as she goes.”’ 
He watched the ship’s head swing to 
the helm. ‘‘ He’s been well brought 
up, I shouldn’t wonder,’’ he suggested 
innocently ; ‘‘ that’s what’s the matter 
with him. In my time vou didn’t hear 


a mate carryin’ on the work with 
‘please’ and ‘thank you.’ But 
things has changed since then. Port 


Steadv.”’ 

The night fulfilled the day’s pro- 
The pilot went overside to his 
smoke 


there. 


mise. 
boat, and the Gatwick, with 
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whipping sharp to leeward from the 
lip of her funnel, lifted her high bows 
to the rising sea, and turned her tail 
on the faint sunset. Screened by the 
weather-cloth, over which he could 
just see, Captain Leigh stood by to 
see how she was going to behave. At 
the other end of the bridge Trimble, 
the middle-aged second mate, kept a 
steady look-oyt. The chief mate and 
third oflicer were still busy about decks 
making all secure for a rough night. 
It was obvious that the chief mate, 
whatever failings he might prove to 
possess, knew his work, and could do 
it His voice, quick in command, 
travelled aft to the captain; he was 
bustling his men through their busi- 
ness in the best approved fashion. 
The captain watched him while stop- 
pers were being placed on the cables. 
He was coatless, thrusting through a 
pair of men impatiently to pass the 
turns himself. Captain Leigh nodded 
as he saw it. It was his own fashion 
of working, and he liked it in others. 

Snow came with the dark, thin, dry 
snow like frozen sand,driving level out 
of the mirk to windward. ‘lhe North 
Sea has _ its 


own fashion of bad 
weather ; there are times when the send 
of the sea, rebounding from the 
shallows of its fishing banks, raises 
it into the tempestuous class of 
Cape Horn. With her nose south- 
east, to keep a_ good offing, 
the Gatwick had the worst of the 
weather; she both pitched and 


rolled, and it was soon plain to her 
captain that she could do both to an 
extent that almost disconcerted him. 
With one rail level with the water, 
swashing through it with the sound of 
scythes in grass, she would lift her 
bow against the dark sky sickeningly, 
lift it till the racing seas thudded over 
her poop and cascaded in white upon 
the winches in the after well-deck. 
Then, while she staggered, came the 
counter-roll, and the poising bows 
swooped mightily, driving down into 
the piled seas like some stupendous 
projectile, while the water crashed in 
forward, and the racing screw set up 
its insane chatter. 

The chief mate was on the bridge 
when Captain Leigh came forth in oil- 
skins, after a scratch meal in the chart- 
house. He was up to windward, 
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holding by a_ stanchion, peering 
motionlessly ahead over the weather- 
cloth. He turned his head as the cap- 
tain came forth and clawed his way 
down the heaving bridge to meet him. 


In the light from the chart-house 
windows he smiled under his’ sou’- 


wester, always that decorous, accus- 
tomed smile. 

‘*A dirty night, sir,’’ he said. 

“ Ay,”’ said the captain. ** But TM 
be putting her head south in another 
hour, and she'll not pitch so much.”’ 

* But she’ll® roll more,’’ said the 
mate. ‘‘ I know her, sir. She's a 
beggar to roll.”’ 

‘Well,”’ said the captain, ‘* Pd 
rather have her roll her funnel under 
than pitch like this. Every time I 
hear that screw race it me pray- 
ing she won't snap her tail-shaft off.’’ 

Even as he spoke her bow rose again, 
carving a wild arc across the sky, and 
her stern sank with a crash of waters 
that strangled the shriek of the pro- 
peller. The captain gasped and then 
laughed shortly. 

“Tf I wasn't white already, that’s 
what would turn me grey,’’ he said. 
“You wouldn't think the steel was 
made that ‘ud stand jolts like that.’’ 

The mate smiled “2 ve 
often thought the same, sir,’’ he said. 
“If ever this ship is lost there won't 
be much doubt about how she went.’’ 

‘*‘No,’’ said the captain. ‘* And 
some poor devil of a skipper’ll get the 
blame.’’ 

He was holding on by the rail of the 
bridge against the steamer’s heave and 
jerk, and now and again the memory 
of the cabman returned to him, the 
man who had lost his ship. Captain 
Leigh's record was clear of this par- 
ticular crime. In all the vears during 
which he had coaxed cargoes from 
port to port upon the seaboards of the 
world he had never “* piled up.’’ Good 
luck had waited upon his vigilance and 
skill, and he had come to take a pride 
in that fact of his career. There had 
been times when only luck saved him, 
when he groped blindly through mis- 
haps and chanced upon the way out ; 
these did not detract from the central 
fact of his life—he had never lost a 
ship. As the mate moved off again to 
return to his post at the windy wing of 
the bridge the captain dropped into 


sets 


again. 
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musings, and the keynote of his un- 
easy thinking was the gibbering of the 
propeller as it climbed into the air 
with the lift of the stern, and the 
shuddering smack of its descent. 

He spent the night between the 
bridge and the chart-house, where he 
snatched occasional moments of sleep 
on the lockers. ‘True to the mate’s 
prediction, the Gatwick only rolled the 
more impressively as she bore off to 
the southward, and the pitching de- 
But that in itself was a relief 
to the captain’s nerves. She could 
lewer each rail in turn till the seas 
rolled in green and smooth on her 
scoured decks, and the  over-taut 
funnel-stays gave out notes like banjo- 
strings—at least her propeller was 
under water all the time. 

In this manner she thrashed her way 
down the North Sea, giving her master 
an early opportunity to learn her 
powers and limitations. He decided 
that, while she was perhaps the worst 
sea-boat he had ever known, she was 
staunch enough, pretty well found, and 
sufliciently engined. She would wal- 
low like a porpoise in a small lop of 
sea, but always drive through. For 
the rest, it did not strike Captain 
Leigh as a hardship that her behaviour 
should keep him in his clothes for three 
davs and nights on end; that was a 
mere incidental to his duties as her 
master. His officers were efficient and 
trustworthy, his steward quick and 
clean, and his engineers—hairy Scotch- 
men who seemed each to pass his days 
gripping a bunch of cotton-waste— 
remained, as engineers should, unob- 
trusive. He had been shipmates with 
many worse men in his time, and it 
scarcely occurred to him to regret that 
a hint of formality in his chief mate 
made casual talk with him impossible. 
There was no joining him on his watch 
to talk over the innumerable little 
things that make up the interests of 
a sailor—details of ships one has 
known, and the men that ran them, 
and the ports in which they lay at 
anchor. The mate had a way of ask- 


creased, 


ing no questions, which is fatal to this 
manner of communion; his contribu- 
tions were no more than that ready, 
loftv smile and ‘* No, sir,’’ and ‘* Yes, 
sir.” 

Trimble, the second mate, was of 
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another kind—a square, middle-aged, 
little man with a hard, good-natured 
face, who had held a master’s certi- 
ficate for twenty years and never once 
gained a command. He was willing 
cnough to be agreeable to anybody, 
and his trivial amiability was welcome 
to the captain when they found them- 
selves together on the bridge. He 
was one of those men—they go to sea 
in thousands—with no palate for life. 
He could not distinguish the quality 
of a quick run from the Mersey to New 
York from that of a halting voyage 
east that brought its vicissitudes to a 
point in some rapid disaster among 
Happenings of all kinds 
were but so many items in the cata- 
logue of his years; he remembered 
them all alike and with equal lack of 
zest when the talk ran backwards to 
the past. There were many intervals 
of sociability while the Gatw ick worked 
her way into the Channel and so west- 
ward which served to spice the flavour- 
less days for both of them. 

It was a season of hard weather that 
took its full toll of shipping, and the 
Gatwick had her share of it. She 
behaved atrociously, but continued to 
go; it was all that could be said of 
her. Day and night her forward deck 
was a trap of tumultuous water, 
where men risked their lives as they 
slid and crawled for’ard or aft. She 
had a double set of*winches there to 
serve her hatches, and through these 
the seas went boiling with each roll of 
the vessel. 

Most of the men had ugly cuts and 
bruises to show as results of a hasty 
scramble between the fo’c’sle and the 
alleyway ; after the manner of sailors, 
they cursed her comprehensively and 
continued to drive her along. 

One wild evening Captain Leigh 
came on deck while the second 
dog-watch was wearing to its end, to 
stand by for a glimpse of Ushant’s big 


coral islands. 


beam to corroborate his course. The 
mate was about decks, seeing all fast 
for the night; Trimble and the third 
engineer were smoking under the 


bridge and arguing noisily about re- 
ligion. The captain stoppe sd to listen 
to the third engineer’s forcible confes- 
sion of faith, and passed up the ladder 
to the bridge. 

*“ Never knew a ship roll like this,” 
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he said, as she lurched giddily while 
he was yet on the ladder, and he 
heard the answering smash of seas 
sliding green over the plunging rail. 
From the bridge, when he reached it, 
he saw the race of waters on the fore- 
deck, and the mate and his men up to 
their thighs in it, lashing a winch- 
cover down. Night was coming up 
starless, heavy with storm. While he 
looked, the man at the wheel struck 
eight bells, and Trimble, with his 
sou'wester pushed to the back of his 
head, came up and jofned him. He 
was to stand the first watch, and came 
to look forward at the captain’s side 
till the chief mate should appear to 
hand over the bridge in form. 

** Ought to get a sight of Ushant 
pretty soon, remarked the captain. 

‘Yes, sir,” ’” agreed the second mate. 

‘““ But the old scow loses a powerful 
lot of way knockin’ about like this.” 

The observation was pointed at that 
moment by a roll which made them 
both put a hand on the rail to steady 
themselves. The G: _— k lay down to 
a sliding hill of sea; Captain Leigh 
saw the foremost-head slash giddily 
athwart the sky; her rail went under 
and ladled in the wild water by the 
score of tons. Among the winches the 
men were hanging on _ anyhow, 
propped against the shock. : 

“* Hang on there,’’ roared the cap- 
tain, and upon his words the sea piled 


inboard and buried the waiting men 
out of sight. 

‘* Holy smoke! Look at that,” 
cried Trimble. 

She lifted again, and the men and 


winches poked up stark and gleaming 
through the water as _ it streamed 
across the deck. But with it, floating 
like lifeless wreckage, went something 
that both of them saw. : 

That’s the mate,’’ said Trimble. 
It was characteristic of him that he 
said it conversationally, in the tone of 
small talk, but moved none the less 
rapidly for that. With his long oil- 
skin coat flapping, he hurled down the 
ladder, loud with orders. Craning 
over the weather-cloth, the captain saw 
his little stumpy figure shoot out on 
the fore-deck, where the water still 
ran like a mill-race, sure of foot, ready 
handed, vital with force and purpose. 
A couple of men aided him, and be- 
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tween them they plucked the mate 
from the scuppers and carried him at 
an urgent shuffle to the door of the 
alleyway. ‘They were not a moment 
too soon, for even as they entered and 
clapped the door to, the Gatwick 
leaned to port and again the rail 
plunged under. It was a thumbnail 
melodrama, a thing of a vivid moment, 
one of those matters Trimble would 
mention vears after, baldly and apro- 
pos of nothing. 

They carried the mate to his room, 
and there the captain found them. 
The second mate, the steward, and one 
of the hands filled the little berth. 
The mate was laid in his bunk ; under 
the naked electric bulb his face was 
vacant and unconscious, and the wet 
from his hair made a big stain on the 
pillow. 

‘‘ Where’s he hurt? *’’ demanded the 
captain, as they all turned to him, the 
oficer and man clumsy in their oil- 
skins, the steward plump and bland 
and white-shirted. 

‘“His leg’s broke, _ sir, 
Trimble. ; 

“That's bad,’? said the captain. 
‘Let’s have a look at him.’’ 

It needed little looking to bear out 
the news; it was a leg smashed be- 
neath the knee in a manner quite out- 
side the scope of the simple surgery of 
the sea. The captain shook his head. 

‘This is a job for a doctor,’’ he 
said. ‘*‘ A broken arm, now, or any- 
thing simple like that, and I could fix 
him up. But this is what they call 
compound.’’ 

‘* Poor beggar! 
ble. 

The steward was despatched to 
fetch brandy, and the foremast hand 
slinned off with him. The captain and 
Trimble remained together, looking 
down on the unconscious man’s face. 
It was curious how it retained, even 
in its swoon, that cast of suavits 
which made men turn to look twice at 
the mate. There was even a hint, in 
a curving of the lips, of his smoot! 
sme. 


” 


replied 


” 


murmured Trim- 


t 
1 
““He’s a quee- beggar,’’ said the 
captain, more to himself than to 


Trimble. 
Trimble made a soft noise of assent. 
=A queer hegear,"’ epeated 
/ jucet beggar, repeatec 


the captain. ‘‘ Maybe his face don’t 
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do him justice.’’ He turned to the 
second mate. ‘‘ I'll have to go to the 
bridge,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to get a 
bearing on Ushant. Give him the 
brandy and make him comfortable, 
will you? ”’ 

** Aye, aye, sir,’’ replied Trimble. 

‘“‘ I'll be down to see him again pre- 
sentiy,’’ went on the captain; ‘* and 
while you’re waitin’ for the brandy, 
get him out some dry things.”’ 

‘* I tried to, sir,’’ answered Trimble. 
‘I tried to get some when we brought 
him in, but everything’s locked up.”’ 

‘* Locked, eh?’’ The captain was 
surprised. It is not held to be in good 
taste to lock one’s possessions up 
aboard ship, as though one’s ship- 
mates were thieves. ‘‘ Well, find the 
key, can’t you? Or else bust the 
things open. Can’t leave him lying 
like that.”’ 

‘““ Ave, aye, sir,” 


1 
i 


responded the 
second mate, dutifully, and commenced 
to relieve himself of his oilskin coat. 
The accident to the mate made cer- 
tain adjustments necessary, and there- 
fore the third mate was sent for and 
bidden stand the watch, to be relieved 
by Trimble at midnight. Captain 
Leigh kept the bridge with him till 
Ushant vielded him the clue he sought, 
and then retired to the chart-house. 
He was beginning to feel the strain of 
the passage. It was not fatigue in 
the ordinary sense, but rather that ner- 
vous oppression that comes of watch- 
fulness long maintained and too small 
an allowance of sleep. That night. 
again, would find him dozing in his 
clothes, with one ear wide awake for 
a summons, and all his senses ready 
at call. He slipped out of his coat 
and disposed himself, with his pine, 
on the padded lockers to be a little 
while at ease. It was a_ pleasant 
little place, all teak and brass and 
white deck, a cosy shelter from the 
wind that blew upon the bridge, and 
he closed his eyes willingly. He 
could sleep anywhere at any time, ard 
it was only a few seconds that he re- 
mained conscious of the drum of the 
sea below him and the ship’s move- 
ment. 
Trimble’s arrival woke him in- 
stantly. Trimble came in by wav of 


the companion from the captain's 


room below, and the old man’s eves 
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sprang open at his step and regarded 
him questioningly. Trimble had some- 
thing in his hand, which he put down 
carefully, and a manner of some agi- 
tation. 

‘*T came through your room, sir,”’ 
he said in a low voice. ‘* 1 guessed 
you'd rather not have this seen.’’ He 
pointed to the object he had Jaid on 
the table. 

‘* You’re pretty free with my room, 
Mister Second Mate,’’ retorted Cap- 
tain Leigh. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Trimble. 

The captain sat up and dropped his 
fect to the floor. ‘The matter to which 
Trimble pointed his attention was a 
square wooden box, neatly made, 
looking rather like those cases which 
are sold for carrying delicate instru- 
ments in. 

‘* What is it? 

‘* T found it in the mate’s chest,’’ he 
said, ‘““ There was a key hanging 
round his neck by a string, and it 
fitted his chest. I couldn’t make out 
what it was. I thought maybe he’d 
got some kind of navigatin’ tools in it, 
so 1 opened it an’ had a look, sir.”’ 

Ite showed the captain that one side 
of it opened like a slide, and was fitted 
with a finger-notch. 

‘* Well, demanded — the 
‘*what’s it got to do with me? 

Trimble gave him a look almost of 
contempt, and drew the slide back. 

‘“What’s it got to do with you?’ 
he said, with a gleam of angry 
humour. ‘‘ Now do you see what it 


” 


” 


he demanded. 


captain, 


iS ¢ 

The captain drew the box to him, 
and puckered his lips as he peered into 
it. 

“ By 
horror. 

It was an affair of springs and 
catches and a few toothed wheels, like 
the bowels of a queer clock. ‘There 
was a key for winding it up, and a 
striking mechanism; but the hour 't 
was to strike was that which sounds 
once for all the world. 

The captain looked up at Trimble; 
his face had suddenly hardened and 
grown formidable. All that was reve- 
rend and kindly had passed away. 

‘* A bomb,”’ he said. 
Trimble nodded. ‘‘ That’s why I 


Gad!’”’ he cried, in quick 


came through your room,’’ he ex- 
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plained virtuously. ‘‘ I’m not the man 
to do that in a general way, sir. No- 
body can say of me that ie 





The captain silenced him impatiently, 
Thoughts were crowding upon him, 
The Gatwick and her tail-shaft, the 
cabman’s talk, the still civility of the 
mate—these all reappeared as things 
pregnant with infinite meaning. 

‘*A bomb,’’ he repeated. ‘I see 
it now, Trimble—partly. Here's 
another ship that can’t earn dividends 

this old hooker that’s splashing about 
under us. What’s she got in her hold? 
General cargo, eh? Insured up to the 
trucks,eh ? And the mate and this clock 
work gadget of his were to put her in 
the way of drawing the insurance 
money. Gosh, it’s as plain as day- 
light. He might have done it to-mor- 
row but for his accident.’’ 

Trimble nodded. ‘‘ 
us, eh, Sir! ”’ 


A surprise for 


The captain dipped a big forefinger 
into the apparatus, burying it to the 
knuckle in the intricacy of mechanism, 
and probed there for a while. Then, 
with care and precision, he hooked out 
the detonator and the harmless-looking 
cartridge of guncotton. 

‘“* All ready,’’ he said. ‘‘ Everything 
fit and ready to help her to snap her 
shaft, Trimble. A skipper that never 
lost a ship, and a ship that was notori- 
ous for the way she’d pitch—it all fits 
together, as innocent as a child’s 
puzzle. The underwriters ’ud pay 
without a word. And then I suppose 
I'd go navigatin’ a cab round the back 
streets and touchin’ my hat for a tip.”’ 

He glared at Trimble, who smiled 
awkwardly and motioned to the ex- 
plosives. 

‘* Better put the fireworks overboard, 


” ’ 


sir,’’ he suggested mildly.’ 

‘* Take ‘em and heave ’em over,’ 
bade the captain. ‘‘ Then come back 
here. We've got to see our way out of 
this.’ 

Long and earnestly they debated over 
the matter, but they could find no 
light. It was not sufficient to bring 
the Gatwick safely to her destination ; 
their own employment must be safe- 
guarded as well. And for this there 
was necessary a business dexterity that 
neither of them possessed. Trimble 
was empty of all help; he could only 


’ 
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suggest informing the police. The cap- 
tain waved him off. 

‘““T guess I’ll have a talk with Mis- 
ter Mate myself, to-morrow,”’ he said, 
finally. ‘* Maybe he'll have an idea or 
two.”’ 

The interview duly took place. Un- 
der the ministrations of the steward, 
the chief mate had returned to his 
senses and his self-possession. His 
face, paler than usual, looked up from 
his pillow with a sly acuteness upon it 
that angered the captain like a jeer. 
The weather had thickened before mid- 
night, and the wind hauled to the north- 
wards, so that the Gatwick, running 
south before it, was again pitching ex- 
travagantly. It had kept the captain 
from his sleep, and he had had words 
through the speaking-tube with the 


chief engineer, an obstinate man and 
ribald. He entered the injured man’s 


berth abruptly, closed the door and 
produced the infernal machine from be- 
hind his back. 

‘“What’s this?’? he demanded, 
harshly, propping himself against the 
heave of the ship. 

The mate glanced at it without mov- 
ing his head, and his lips curved into 
a slow smile. 

He showed no sign of any 
or surprise; merely a i 


distress 
languid amuse- 


ment. 
‘You dog!’’ said the captain. 
“You man-drowning dog! You 


murderer ! ’ 
‘Bosh! ’’ said the mate dreamily. 
‘“What are you going to do with the 
Gatwick, captain? ”’ " 
The captain stared at him, breathing 
hard. : 
‘If vou’ve got any sense at all,” 
the mate went on, vou’ll tuck that 
little machine under her tail and touch 
it _ off. That’s the way to keep to 
windward of the workhouse, captain. 
rhere’s money in it that would sur- 
prise vou. His eyes wandered over to 
the captain’s set face, and his smile 
flickered again for an instant. is 
could name a figure, if vou like.’”’ he 
added thoughtfully. , 
The ec: apt in spat violent ly sae ig 
tell you,’ he said, ‘*‘ what’s going to 
happen. The Gatwick’s going to 
float. She'll discharge her cargo and 
wait for another, and she'll go on 


se 
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humping freight honestly with me in 
command and Trimble as mate.’ 

The mate smiled again. ‘ She 
doesn’t earn enough to pay for your 
tobacco,’’ he answered. 


That’s the owners’ look out,” 
retorted the captain. ‘‘ What they 
lose on. her is what they pay for 
dirtving their hands with trash like 


you.’ 

The mate sighed. ‘‘ Think it over,”’ 
he said. ‘* You must have some sense 
in you at your age. A big, fat cheque, 
captain—a fender to stand off hard 
times with. Isn't that better than 
pushing the old Gatwick from port to 
port till you pile her up somewhere 
and get nothing for it, besides losing 
your certificate into the bargain? 
Man, you've got a brain like a turtle ; 
wake up and grab your luck while it’s 
in your reach.’’ 

His languor had broken into a per- 
suasive urgency ; his voice was hasty 
and contemptuous. The captain 
gazed at him dumbly, without words 


to crush him. He felt impotent and 
futile in his bluntness and directness 
in the face of this man’s facile 
speciousness. He took the infernal 


machine in his hand again, and with- 
out a word quitted the cabin. 


He was dazed; Trimble could get 
nothing out of him. And of a sudden 


he felt very weary. The new problem, 
coming on top of all his work, mas- 
tered him. He swore when he found 
the unrepentant chief engineer waiting 
to see him, with a maddeningly absurd 
suggestion that he should change the 
steamer’s course, as the continued 


pitching was vara soothin’, nae 
doot, tae them that’s got naething to 


do but walk about in the fresh air, but, 


man, it’s makin’ wark doon i’ the 
engine-room.”’ 

‘D’you think this is a yachtin’ 
trip? ’’ demanded the captain hotly. 


‘* Why don’t you ask me to make the 
wind shift round?’ 

‘Because I’m aweer of ver lee- 
mitations,’’ replied the chief engineer 
cuttingly, and withdrew. 

It seemed to the captain but a few 


minutes from the time that he threw 
himself on his bunk till he started 
awake, but the light that showed 


through his porthole was the light of 
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afternoon. He noted it even as he sat 
up with beth ears cocked ; even in his 

slumber of utter weariness the strong 
sea habit had told, and he knew the 
meaning of the jar that passed through 
the ship, and the change in the note of 
the engines—their thud quickening to 
a tattoo that stopped short suddenly 
He was at the door before [rimble 
could knock at it, and his quick ques- 
tion forestalled the second mate's 
news. 

‘* Tail-shaft 
captain. 

‘‘ Like a carrot,’’ was the 
mate’s answer. He was a man of slow 
wits in all things unconnected with his 
trade, and he stared uncomprehend- 
ingly at the skipper’s laugh. 

That was a time of urgency, for the 
Gatwick fell off at once, and for a while 
it looked as if she would roll right over. 
There was risky work on those water- 
scoured iron decks before they made 
shift to get canvas on her aftermast 


gone?’’ cried. the 


second 


tarpaulins and awnings, sails ol dire 
emergency—-that slowly brought her 


and held 


bluff bows up to the wind 
them there. The smoke-rotted 
split to rags at the first attempt to 
hoist it, and even the deck hands, 
steamboat sailors without exception, 
knew enough to note with admiration 
the old skipper’s ready ingenuity and 
sturdy seamanship in improvising 
workmanlike substitutes. She be- 
haved abominably, but at least she 
kept her keel under water. And in 
this manner the affair was taken out of 
the captain’s hands. 

It was early next morning when the 
captain went again to the chief mate’s 
room, to be met with a smile from the 
pillow. He answered it with a smile 
no less genial, if not so friendly. 
“You see?’’ said the mate, before 
the captain could speak. ‘‘ You see? ”’ 
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manner of one who makes 
things plain to a child. ‘* It would only 
have been assisting Nature after all.” 
That’s all,”? agreed the cxptala. 
The mate shot a quick 


He had the 


glance at him. 


‘You were very high and mighty 
about it vesterday,’’ he said. ‘Vou 
feel different now, I suppose. Well, 
you'll not get so mach : out of it. When 


to leave her? 
what?’’ demanded the 


are you 
‘ Leave 


iptain. 


Loins 


he ship, man,’’ cried the mate. 

** She's riding pretty badly, I notice.”’ 

The captain laughed; the other 
hearing it, grew grave. 

‘* You're—you’re not going to leave 
her?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Man, be wise.’’ 

**Oh, I’m wise enough,’’ said the 
captain. But I’m sorry to put the 
owners to expense. Still, for a fine, 
sound boat like this, such a handv boat 
in a seaway——”’ 

The mate gripped the 
bunk. 
““ For the Lord’s sake,’’ he 
get it out and Iet’s hear.’’ 
The « apti 1D stopped 


ste ‘pped cioser to him. 


edge of the 


said, 
“s 


laughing and 


then, > he said. There 


noise of feet on the deck above 


* Liste H, 
Was a 
them. Lhey’re —e a boat over. 
But we're not to leave her, 
Mister Mate. steamboat 


roing 
J ‘here’s a 


standing by—she came up in the night 

—and we're sending a tow-rope aboard 
: i 

oF her. it'll cost something cruel 

her skipper’s a shark for money ; but 

at any rate the Gatwick’s going to 

keep afloat, and I’m going to com- 


mand her. D’vou understand? ”’ 

The mate nodded, and lay back on 
his pillow. ‘ ; 

“*At any rate,” he said, after a 
pause, ‘I shall get a doctor for this 
leg of mine. It’s beginning to hurt in 
earnest.” 





























A Story of the French Revolution. 


BY HENRY LONGAN STUART. 


I, 

T six o’clock on the morning of 
A July 7, 1815, the army of the 
allies, quartered at Montmartre 

and Neuilly, having, in accordance 
with the Articles of Capitulation, taken 
over the barriers from the sentries of 
the National Guard and the Military 
Schools, marched into Paris along both 
banks of the Seine—a rejoicing sea of 
casques, sabres, bayonets, and lance 
pennants, beneath which every hue of 
uniform and facing—every variety of 
military equipment known to Europe, 
could be distinguished. Within an 
hour the Carrousel and the Place de 
la Concorde upon the right bank, the 
Champ de Mars upon the left of the 
Seine, were covered by row upon row 
of parked cannon, of haltered horses, 
and piled arms. Tents were rising 
from the ground, fatigue parties bring- 
ing in wood and water, and waggons, 


laden with requisitioned food and 
fodder, rumbling through the high 


narrow streets. As day wore on, bugle 
answered bugle; fires smoked blucly 
under the vertical sun; the butcher 
plied his knife; the soldier cleaned 
his arms in full sight of the dispos- 
sessed citizens, who circulated slowly 
and sullenly beyond the cordon of 
sentries, gazing upon the uncouth and 
unprofitable guests, whom fortune, 
grown suddenly perverse, had, twice 
within twelve months, thrust upon 
them. 

It was chiefly to the British encamp- 
ment, however, in the Place de la Con- 
corde and under the trees of the Bois 
de Boulogne that, as evening fell and 
the shops closed, the more respectable 
citizens took their way, well aware that 
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from the cheery soldiery of Albion there 
was neither insult nor reprisal to be 
apprehended. It was not the victors 
of Waterloo, but the vanquished of 
Ligny, who entered Paris with the 
parade of triumph ; and so well under- 
stood was this disposition upon the 
part of the British Army, so high the 
reputation of its chief, that even before 
the signing of the Capitulation the 
Duke’s headquarters were constituted 
a Court of Appeal, whither the French 
authorities might resort against those 
who sought to make them taste the 
full bitterness of defeat. Day after 
day the courtyard of the hotel in the 
Rue des Champs Elysées, where the 
staff were housed, was blocked from 
an early hour with carriages and with 
led horses, bearing upon their panels 
and saddle-cloths the coronets and 
ciphers of half the Courts of Europe. 
Within, aides-de-camp- and _ staff 
officers, many of them the scions of 
reigning houses, lounged listlessly, 
waiting for orders and countersigns, 
or stood in little groups, conversing 
together with the mincing vivacity 
characteristic of the Continental officer, 


On the afternoon of the first day of 
occupation, one of the earliest to take 
up his place in the ante-room outside 
the adjutant-general’s office had been 
a British field officer of aristocratic 
bearing, neither old nor young, who 
declined all share in any of the dis- 
cussions that were going on around 
him, contenting himself with a brief 
salute or a few words, generally in 
French, to any of his acquaintances 
who greeted him in passing in or out. 
Apparently absorbed in gloomy reverie, 
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he sat with head bent and with arms 
folded tightly across his braided chest, 
only raising his face out of the shadows 
with which the room began to fill when 
a little bronze clock upon the wall—a 
riot of gilt loves and roses—shrilled 
out its petulant challenge to all who 
watched and waited. At such a time, 
what would most have struck an ob- 
server was, not the virile beauty of 
the soldier’s sunburnt countenance, nor 
the red scar that traversed his fore- 
head as a bend crosses a shield, but 
rather an expression of eager and con- 
centrated expectancy—an expectancy, 
one would think, so long entertained, 
so intensely felt, that it had ended by 
conforming the very features and lines 
of the man’s face to its envisagement. 

The room was empty, and a servant 
in livery was placing candles on the 
table before the door of the adjoining 
office opened, and the Duke’s military 
secretary, who was the gallant and 
accomplished General Harvey, seeing 
the persistent suitor still in his place, 
beckoned him in. ** Désolé to have 
kept you waiting so long, mon colonel,”’ 
said he, speaking Trench, and, like 
many who speak it well, prodigal of 
gesture and idiom. ‘‘ But you asked 
to see me alone, and I am but now at 
liberty.”’ 

The British colonel, to whom every 
one spoke French, took the chair that 
was offered him, and waited while his 
senior swept the papers before him into 
a despatch-box. 

‘In Paris at last,’’ said the secre- 
tary, locking the case and turning to 
his companion. 

gat, last)” 

“To vou, I suppose, it is almost a 
home-coming ?”’ 

‘© A little. And yet I am warned I 
shall find Paris greatly changed.”’ 

‘““No doubt, no doubt,’ Harvey 
answered. ‘‘ Yours is a strange posi- 
tion among us, O’Donnell,’’ he went 
on, looking at the Irishman with direct 
and interested eyes. ‘‘ I suppose, in 
the whole British Army there is not 
another officer who once carried King 
Louis’s colours ?”’ 

‘‘T know of no other,’’ replied 
O’Donnell, simply. 

““Ah!’’ said the general sententi- 
ously, +‘ it must have been a pleasant 





city—that Paris of before the Revo- 
lution.’’ 

The Irishman seemed to brood for a 
moment before replying. 1 think,”’ 
said he gravely, ‘* there never will be 
another like it for gracious women and 
for gallant men.’’ 

S 
the chest with his snuff-box. ‘‘ One 
sees well,’’ said he, ** my dear O’Don- 
nell, that it was the city of your youth, 
And now tor your request. If it be a 


The general tapped him lightly on 


possible one, it is granted already.”’ 

‘* Harvey, I want you to obtain me 
a countersign for to-night.”’ 

The secretary made an abrupt ges- 
ture and resumed the official manner. 
‘* Impossible !’’ said he. 

o Surely —{or two hours, an 
hour——’’ 

** Impossible, O'Donnell! The 
order is so precise. For twenty-four 
hours all leave is stopped. Any one 
passing beyond the pickets during that 
time imperils his life, if he be a soldier 


—his commission, if an officer. Be- 
sides, the danger Do vou know 
“a 


what the police tell us? 

‘* Faugh! the Paris police. I know 
them of old. They have imagination, 
Harvey—the rarest of gifts.’’ 

‘* But is your affair so pressing? 
A day will soon pass.’’ 

lor a moment the Irishman’s con- 
trol seemed to desert him. He sprang 
to his feet, and stood with clenched 
hands, staring out of the window over 
the roofs and river, like one in sight 
of his goal, vet withheld from it at 
the last. ‘*] have waited,’’ said he, 
almost to himself, ‘* twenty-five vears. 
A generation has been born and done 
man’s work and died while I waited.’’ 

General Harvey: had risen too, and 
seemed to hesitate. He was an old 
Peninsular soldier, and knew that 
O’Donnell had rendered important ser- 
vices there, at deadly peril of his life 

services which the Government had 
never adequately requited, perhaps 
never meant to requite. Small favours 
are useful things: well handled, they 
may be made to cancel great obliga- 
tions. 

‘* Since you insist,’’ said he at last. 
‘*T will do my best to get you your 
wish. The Duke dines to-night at the 
Prussian headquarters, but I am to 
see him before he leaves. Remem- 
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ber, though,’’ he added gravely, as 
O’Donnell wrung his hand, ‘‘ you-are 
forewarned. . . . You do this at your 
own risk.”’ 

The old officer of Dillons laughed at 
his senior’s grave face. ‘‘ Mon gene- 
ral,’’ said he almost gaily, ‘‘ I should 
not have to remind you that that is a 
condition to which I never took excep- 
tion in the past.”’ 


i. 


Two hours later Colonel O’ Donnell 
left his quarters in the Rue Mont Tha- 
bor. He wore a long dark cloak, turned 
up to his ears, though the night was 
fine, and pulled down over his eyes one 
of those soft caps with a vizor, lately 
introduced into I¢ngland from the Ger- 
man army, and which have persisted in 
one form or another ever since. He 
had laid aside his sword, but had a 
loaded pistol stuck through his belt on 
each side, and in the pocket of his 
cloak a folded letter in French and 
English with a sprawling signature, 
gaunt and harsh as the great soldier 
who had penned it, bidding all sentries, 
pickets, and patrois to suffer the bearer 
to pass Iree. 

He crossed the river by the Pont 
Royal, and, following the quays as far 
as the Mint, turned up one of the 
streets which lead to the old quarter of 
the schools and seminaries that cluster 
around St. Sulpice. Since his feet had 
trodden them last, these streets had 
been the theatre of a subversion, the 
completest and cruellest that the world 
has ever nevertheless, such is 
the tendency of little things to persist 
while great ones perish, in many a shop 
sign, Many a name painted on the flat- 
tened house-corners, this soldier of the 


SCen ; 


vanished monarchy recognised a land- 
mark by which a quarter of a century 
ago his walks had been guided. 

The city was very still as he tra- 
versed it; the bourgeoisie, trained to 
retire early in time of trouble, were all 
abed and their windows dark. It is 
the 
narrow alleys around the Croix Rouge, 
behind the shutters of mean 
cafés and drinking-dens, angry and 
urvent voices could be heard, where the 


true here and there, especially in 


closed 





soldiers of the old army, sore with de- 
feat, were fighting old victories overt 
again or planning new revenges. 


The street which he was seeking lay 
at what were then the outskirts of the 
quartier St. Germain. It was a deep, 
cool lane between high garden walls, 
smelling of mould and verdure, lighted 
dimly at one end by a lamp which the 
distraction of the times was leaving to 
gutter away. Towards the farther end 
a great porte cochére broke the waver- 
ing line of wall with its monumental pil- 
lars and architrave. O’Donnell paused 
when he had reached it, and, steady- 
ing himself against the opposite wall, 
covered his face for a while with his 
hands. With but a step between him 
and the solution of hopes and fears 
that had besieged his soul for a life- 
time, suddenly, it seemed, his heart 
misgave him, and he clung weakly to 
the old uncertainty, so benign, so mer- 
ciful in comparison with what the 
ruth might prove to be. A hope long 
enough entertained becomes in time 
itself a real and actual good, not to be 
lightly risked, and in this paralysis of 
the will it seemed to O’Donnell that, 
could he have wrested from the stony 
face of the house at which he stood 
gazing some hint or augury to nour- 
ish hope a while longer, he could have 
borne to have gone away asking no 
more. But he had come too far. Here 
and now, he must slay his doubt ; reach 
out his hand for the long or the 
short straw; dip his hand in the bow] 
for the black or white bean; pluck the 
bandage from his eyes and see whether 
it was life or death he held in his hand. 

Suddenly, and to all seeming, upon 
the impulse of a moment, he leaped the 
roadway as though it had been a tor- 
rent, lifted the heavy knocker, and 
thundered again and again upon the 
door. Before the echoes had died away, 
a voice, sharpened by fear to a scream, 
challenged him from behind its panels. 

‘* Who is there? 

“C'est pour Madame de Clajorde.”’ 

a 
baer 

It was life, then—something within 
him just born that struggled and 
fought for breath. But he must not 
he dared not look upon it here. The 


’ 


Who is there?’ 


Comtesse? Mais, elle est au 
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threshold must be crossed, the old tor- 
ture shut out first. 

‘*Open! open!” he cried again, 
almost in a wailing voice, like a fugi- 
tive hard perssed. 

‘* A cette heure! 

“Itisafriend. It is from the Army. 
Open, and fear nothing !”’ 

The little wicket cut within the great 
door opened, slowly and grudgingly. 
He thrust it back and leaped through. 
An old woman, with a scared face, in 
a rough woollen skirt and peasant cap, 
stood before him, shielding a candle 
with one gnarled hand. He grasped 
her wrists and forced the hand which 
held the candle to within an inch of 
his face. 

**Clémence, look at me! 
not know me?”’ 

The old peasant would have fallen if 
he had not held her fast. ‘‘ Mon Dieu!’’ 
she gasped, ‘‘ c’est Monsieur Charles! 
Oh! my poor mistress, who thinks you 


” 


Do you 


dead! How shall I tell her, and not 
kill her too? ’”’ 
III. 


Half an hour later, in a great salon 
on the entresol, they sat together, 
With an instinct that bade him sur- 
round this first meeting with cheerful 
warmth and light, he had bidden the 
old servant first kindle a fire and place 
lighted candles and wine upon the 
table. Yet, though the logs crackled 
cheerily and the flame burned clearly, 
there had remained a haunting presence 
about the high, tarnished room, some- 
thing strange and new, that, even 
through the marvel and rapture of love 
recovered, lay chill upon his heart. 
One may feel it to-day in any salon of 
old Paris. It is a plaintive and gentle 
rather than an appalling or insistent 
ghost, but every house that knew the 
Revolution is haunted by it a little. 

He had waited, straining his ears 
for a note of fear or distress, and 
quietly the door had opened, and the 
woman whose face he had seen in a 
thousand camp-fires stood before him. 
He had thought her, at first, changed 
greatly; then—all in a moment—not 
changed at all. The heautiful hair, 
piled hastily above the fair, concerned 





forehead, needed no powder now; her 
cheeks, her lips, were paler; some- 
thing of the vital flame retrenched in 
her eyes. She had not known him at 
first, and it had been torture and rap- 
ture mingled to watch gentle dignity 
turn to surprise, surprise to bewilder- 
ment, bewilderment to a joy too great, 
too poignant for bearing; to see her 
put forth her arms and walk feebly 
across the room, to have had but a step 
to take and not to take it—then, as 
she swayed and her eyes closed, to have 
caught her, faint and drooping indeed, 
but warm and alive, and real, against 
his breast. 

For a while he would not suffer her 
to speak. He had made her sit by the 
fire, wrapped his great coat around her, 
chafed her hands and little, high-arched 
feet. He had held wine to her lips, 
which she sipped slowly, never taking 
her eves off his face. Then as the 
blood returned to her cheeks, she had 
begun to speak his name, over and 
over again, as though she would learn 
it anew, with modulations, wondering, 

g, reproachful in turn. 

‘Charles! Charles! Tell me—am 
I greatly changed? ”’ 

He stroked back the loose hair from 
her temples, fearfully, reverently, as 
one might touch the risen dead. 


caressing 


‘Oh! the dear, dear face!’’ he 
murimured. ‘* Oh! the bitter, bitter 
i oie 2 08 
vears ! 


” 


‘Charles, whence do vou come? 

‘From the English Army, Made- 
leine. Have you not heard ?”’ 

‘The English Army? How strange 
it sounds! Yes; J had heard some- 
thing, but I go out little, hardly at all 
I kneel always at the 
altar where we knelt together. Do you 
remember it—the day before you 
went tc Verdun? We were two poor, 
ercing children, were we not?’ 

** Are you alone? ’”’ he asked ; ‘‘t 
boy——?”’ 

lor the first time she burst into tears 
upon his shoulder. 

** He was killed, Charles. Oh, for- 
give me, dearest. I could not keep 
him for you.”’ 

‘** But not in Spain, Madeleine! Not 
in Spain! ”’ 

** Dearest, be calm,’’ she pleaded, 
comforting him in turn. ‘‘ It was in 
Russia. Listen! I will tell you every- 


save to church. 


he 
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thing ; but hold mv hands, because I 
am very weak. Ah! monsieur, I see 
vou still wear my ring.”’ 

She went on in a little flat, tired 
yoice. In those days of reunions, of 
final disillusions, there must have been 
many a life story, told just so. 


‘* Tt was soon after vou left us. 

Paris went mad. They came for 
me at night even as you have come. 
I was in bed, and they would not give 
me time to dress. . . . In the street 
below were a score or more ; many of 
them you have met in this room. They 
took us to the Luxembourg, near by ; 
the people pelted us as we passed. 
And there I found—him.”’ 

‘He was not arrested with you, 
then? ”’ 

‘*No, Charles. He was. taken 
somewhere—-somewhere else.”’ 

‘* The same to the end.’’ 

“The same, my friend. Cold, 
polite, with eyes that never melted and 
a tongue that cut like a whip. Even 
in prison he had his pleasures. I 
would have been a good wife to him— 
sought to soften his heart: but how 
could I, how could I, dearest, with the 
secret—our secret—at my heart? You 
knew him well enough to imagine 
what he would have said.’”’ 

“Then he never knew——? ”’ 

‘Sometimes I think he guessed and 
was waiting for me to speak. I had 
my mind made up to tell him when we 
were together—in the cart; but he 
was taken first. ] clung round his 
neck: I. begged them to kill me too, 
but he only loosened my hands—hade 
the women look to me, and went to 
his death without a word. In the 
evening we heard firing and shouting. 
People were waving to us from the 
roofs in the Rue de Vaugirard. <A 
week later I was free.’’ 

‘The boy—tell me of him! ”’ 

Clémence was waiting at the 
gate ; she had him bv the hand. We 
went away to her village; for a few 
years I was almost happy. He grew 
up so like you, Charles, only more 
beautiful, like an angel. And yet— 
and vet. ‘Tis not as in the old 
davs, dear. Women count for so 
little now. His head was full of wars 
and battles ; he was eager to take his 
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part. Poor lad! It is through him 
that you find me here; that we were 
given back so much. Bonaparte saw 
him at Vincennes—called him from 
the ranks—-asked his name—made him 
page of honour—aide-de-camp. He 
rode to Russia by the Emperor’s side. 
He was not of those who re- 
turned. «iss 

‘* He may still live, Madeleine.’’ 

‘“ Maybe. All seems possible now 
that you are given back to me. That 
has been all my life. Those I love bid 
me farewell. I see them no more— 
hear from them no more.’’ 

‘Yet I wrote—again and again. 
Oh! dearest! Has it been easier for 
me?  To-night, when I knocked at 
vour gate, I knew not if 1 was seek- 
ing an answer from a tomb.”’ 

‘What is your own story, Charles? 
Have you won honour, rank, riches? ’’ 

‘*°Tis a tale soon told. We got 
across the frontier by night (it would 
have been simple indeed to have re- 
mained) and joined the princes at Cob- 
lentz. Then we _ were _ betrayed, 
beaten, hunted from city to city. 
About twenty of us found ourselves 
tegether in London, twenty of Lee’s, 
of Dillon’s — Keating, Garrett, 
©’Beirne—others too, that you have 
met with me. We offered our swords 
to the British Government to help win 
back the king his throne. They ac- 
cepted them, and sent us out to the 
West Indies to hunt black maroons 
and to rot of vellow fever and small- 
pox. Sometimes ten of us would get 
together in the steaming, poisonous 
night and talk about old days in 
France: then there were but three or 
four: then I was alone. At the peace 
I came home in a man-of-war, whose 
officers called me ‘ Crapaud’ to my 
face. I killed two of them to get 


peace. When we landed, war had 
begun again. There was need of 
officers: my religion was forgotten ; 


indeed, I had almost forgotten it my- 
self. In Spain I was lucky, or thev 
called it luck. There was a foreign 
regiment raised for service in America 
—the scourings of the war nrisons—- 
and I was made its colonel. Once 
ashore, my braves enfants deserted— 
not by one, hut by companies at a 
time. I have never seen anything like 
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it. We brought back our colours, but 
I do not think they will hang them in 
any cathedral. I am now what is 
called ‘ unattached.’ The history of 
a soldier of fortune in the British ser- 
vice. Voila! ’”’ 

‘* Oh! mon amt, be not bitter! You 
have your wounds, your loyalty——’’ 

She drew his head towards her and 
whispered in his ear: ‘‘My love again, 
when you will. Be content, Charles.’’ 


So, talking together, hand in hand, 
little by little the ache of severance, 
the shock at meeting, 
Happiness bought at such 
not realised in a moment. There is a 
deep exhaustion in hope deferred that 
perhaps is not realised to the full until 
the bourne is reached. Suffering must 
leave its trace. We may defy the 
years, but we cannot cancel them. 
So now. They could not kiss but the 
kisses recalled others whose promise 
the vears had stolen; they could not 
speak of friends, save to give cach his 
place in a spectral army of the dead. 
They were still wondering, a_ little 
wistfully, why, with all attained, they 
should still be sad, when midnight 
clashed upon the clock of the Luxem- 
bourg. 

O’Donnell took the great soldier's 
cloak with which he had covered his 
mistress, and kissed it before he flung 
it over his own shoulders. 


subsided. 
a price is 


‘*It is old and worn,”’ said he, 
cause I would not change it. I always 
promised myself that it should cover 
you some day.’’ 


‘* be- 


** You never doubted, Charles ?”’ 

** To-night I know I never did. And 

you——? ”’ 
*“*T prayed and trembled. 

can a woman do more? ”’ 


What 


** Pray, then, but tremble no longer. 
From now until we are husband and 
wife, I swear there shall never a dav 
pass but I see you. Somehow or other 
we will contrive it. When I cannot 


come to you, you shall come to me. 
She clung to him. “On!” said 
she. ‘*T hate—I hate your leaving 


” 


me now. Is there no help for it? 

‘*T am a soldier still, Madecleine—a 
man subject to authority. Do you 
remember the old davs, when we were 
quartered in the Rue de Babylone, and 


= 


I was de service and scaled the bar- 
rack wall?’’ 

She shrank from his kiss, and her 
fingers wandered nervously among the 
loops and knots that covered his 
breast. 

‘* Dearest, there is one thing I must 
tell vou, one thing in vou that frets me 
You speak of that old time 
so lightly. You seem to feel no re- 
no repentance. Yet we com- 


greatly. 


morse 
mitted a great sin.’’ The _ soldier’s 
face grew hard and bitter. ‘‘ I think,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ we have paid for all.’’ 

‘** Yes, Charles ; but unless there be 
repentance—conviction of sin—all is 
wasted, is only useless suffering. I 
have changed greatly. You must not 
even think of me as the woman I was. 
Were 1 to meet you again I should 
love vou, oh! mv heart, but I should 
be very cold. I should send you away 

do my duty, and leave the rest to 
Heaven. This was the fault of the old 
world we, knew together—the people 
who once filled this room, and who 
1 cartloads to the common 
They were tender, they were 
loving, they were true ; but Sin, Duty, 
they thought were words to be left to 


have gone i 


grave. 


priests and peasants. I] have seen 
some of God’s punishments, and my 
heart quails, thinking that we _ too 
tempted Heaven. ‘The uttermost 
farthing,’ remember! ‘ the uttermost 
farthing.’ Oh! Charles, can we be 
sure we have paid it, even now? ”’ 

‘*T know well we are forgiven.” 

“You mean because vou have found 
me again?’ 

‘** Not that alonc.’’ 

** What clse, 
sign? 


Charles—vou have a 


and it is this. That 
in every moment of my life since I left 
you, when | was tempted—and I have 
been tempted—to forswear the pur- 
pose, so remote and so austere, which 


I had set myself, to comfort my heart 


1 
| NAVC, love, 


and it would have been comfort of a 
sort—with the present pleasure, it was 
never fear or duty that came betwixt 
me and the ili, but your face, tear- 
stained and pleading as I see it to- 
And by this, humbly and fear- 
fully | guessed Heaven’s purpose. I 
knew our love was not of those that 


night. 


destroy, but of those that save, and 
that, before the end of all things, a 
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as eat 
little space would be given us wherein 
we might walk before His face, loving 
and at peace.”’ 

He bent his head and kissed her wet 
eves, and at his words, or the caress, 
the thought that had checked her 
ardour till now seemed to vanish, and 


+ 


one saw the woman on whom the 
Luxembourg doors had closed. 

“A gage d’amour, monsieur !’’ she 
cried gaily. You must not lack that 


—something to hold in your hand as 


of old, that, waking, your first 
thought may be mine. Seek in my 


work-table and choose what you will.”’ 

O’ Donnell opened the little toy of 
satinwood painted with garlands and 
amorini and ran his fingers through 


1 


the skeins of silks and ribbons with 


which it was filled. Disentangling 
the tinv silver scissors he held them 
out to his mistress. 

‘““My hair! Oh, monsieur, ‘tis 
white and will disgrace you.” 

But she severed a long tress and 
laid it in his hand. 

Until to-morrow,”’ he said, as his 
fingers closed upon it. ‘* Sleep well 
that it may seem soon.”’ 

From the window she watched her 
lover as the old servant lighted him 
across the dark courtyard; the gusty 
taper would not Jet her see his face, 
but it threw a sprawling shadow about 
his feet, and in the shadow she saw 
him wave his arm to her. Then, as 
the wicket closed behind him, flinging 
herself upon her knees, she laid her 
forehead where he had sat, and praved 
prayed in a very agony of passion- 
ate supplication. 


O'Donnell walked back to his quar- 
ters in a mood of exaltation that 
strangely recailed, still more strangely 
contrasted with, his feelings on many 
a night which he must not now re- 
member, when he had gone much the 
same way at much the same hour, the 
same kisses upon his lips, the same 
accent echoing upon his ear. Under 
great happiness the meanest soul 
expands, and a generous one seems to 
touch the infinite on all sides. New 
needs are felt, new obligations impose 


themselves. With joy, fear is born, 
and—especially if we have been tried 
before, have watched our hopes slip 
through our fingers like dry sand— 
from the first moment of the new pos- 
session we seek eagerly for some 
means, neglected before, that this time 
shall secure us our heart's desire. 
This is no complexity, but an instinct 
of the human heart. At its urgent be- 
hest manv a shrine has been ls>oured, 
many a groined roof shut out the day. 
Man did not wait for Newton to dis- 


cern a eravitation in disaster. 


He was thankfu! for the dark night, 
the quict streets ; glad to be alone with 
his happiness. He looked forward 


with distaste to the morrow—its duties, 
its inanities, its noisy good comrade- 
hip; the subalterns, eager for the 


ship 
pleasure which Paris proffers, and be- 


4 


sieging him to know where it might be 
tasted rankest. He yearned already 
for the still, high, and fragrant room 
which he had just left, and in which, 
somehow, his youth seemed to have 
been kept embalmed for him. Alwavs 

man of the old regime and of 
I'rance, an exile from his country and 
generation, the sentiments, the modes 
of thought of his early manhood began 
to return upon him in a swarm, at 
war somehow with those other solemn 
truths to which he had but now borne 
witness. More than once he stopped 
short in his walk and stood in the 
middle of the road, with bent head and 
folded hands, in what any seeing him 
would have accounted an attitude of 


praver. But he was not praying ; 
only wrestling with this new = and 
puzzling incompatibility. The last 


colloguy ended with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

‘* Time,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I ieft the 
British service. I think I grow 
splenetic.”’ 

Had he been less absorbed, less 
engeged in explorin; 


y 

> > 
r 
I 


, Vista by vista, 
egained Eden, it 
might have occurred to him that he 
was alone very late, in a city only that 
day captured ; and that to have thrown 
a glance now and then behind his back 
would not only have been a pardon- 
able precaution, but one even due to 


#1, + 


the reputation for cautious bravery to 


1 
the recesses of his 





which he owed the countersign he 
carried. It was soon after passing 
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through one of the narrow Janes which 
then complicated the junction of the 
Rue de Sévres with the Rue du Four, 
which: now is the square of the Croix 
Rouge, that a figure, either immature 
or wasied, that might either have been 
boy or man, and was clad in some sort 
of black rags, left the shadows in 
which it had presumably been lurking 
and began to follow him, at first with 
long ungainly strides, then, as_ it 
gained upon him, slowly and unevenly, 
but always with the noiseless velvet 
tread of a cat. As often as the officer 
checked his walk, the figure would 
efface itself swiftly in the shadow of 
some door or portico; but no sooner 
did he resume his way than it was at 
his heels again, and never more than 
thirty paces behind them. 

Many visitors to Paris will remem- 
ber that the Rue de Seine, just before 
it reaches the quay, is turned sharply 
at a right angle by the buildings of 
the Institut, the old Collége des Quatre 
Nations, and that, to enable the foot- 
passenger to reach the quays and the 
footbridge of the Pont des Arts with- 
out detour, the left wing of the college, 
which is little more than a gallery joia- 
ing the main building to the eastern 
pavilion, is pierced by a vaulted arcade, 
very deep and wide, haunted in the 
day-time by beggars, at night perhaps 
by worse. 

O’Donnell, who had been walking 
towards the quays and bridges with an 
instinctive sense of direction, but care- 
less of the road he took, hesitated a 
moment when he reached this spot. 
By avoiding the arcade and turning, 
as the street turned, to his left, he 
might reach the Pont d’Iéna, which 


was the only bridge guarded that 
night by British sentries. On_ the 
other hand, it was late, the hour his 
pass expired had struck, and through 
the arch he could see the lantern of 
the Prussian picket at the foot of the 
Pont des Arts. He decided to cross 
by this bridge and to exhibit his pass 
to the officer commanding the post. 

He had hardly entered the shadow 
of the arcade than there was a patter 
of feet at his back, and he felt a blow 
upon his shoulder that nearly flung 
him to the ground. 

‘* Mort aux Anglais!” a 
croaked in his ear. 

Unhurt—for the blade had buried 
itself in the thick folds of the cloak 
under his left arm, O’Donnell re- 
covered his balance—he turned swiftly 
on his heel, and, whipping a pistol 
from his belt, levelled it at his assail- 
ant. But he could not pull the trigger, 
could not because of something that 
was binding his fingers together, and 
the next blow was swift and true, and 
reached his heart. Without a word 
or cry, with barely a groan, he fell 
stark dead upon the tragic pavement 
of Paris. 

**Mort a tous les coquins d’ Anglais!’ 
the relentless voice cried again pre- 
sently, a long way off, and was lost in 
the various silences of the night. 


voice 


+] 


Early in the morning the Prussian 
picket found him, lying as he had 
fallen, his cloak drenched with his life- 
blood, a loaded pistol three paces away 
from the body, and, twisted tightly 
round the fingers of the hand _ that 
should have used it, a long white tress 
of woman’s hair 
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A Story of a 


AT THE MERCY OF THE BARWON. 


Great Flood. 
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BY WILL H. OGILVIE. 








HE Barwon River flows south- 
westward from the borders of 
Queensland, through the north 


9 
11 at Bourke, 


of New South Wales, ti 
the thriving capital of a vast tract of 
pastoral country, it be comes known as 
the Darling, and winds away across 
the western plains to its junction with 
the Murray and its final rest in the 
South Australian lakes. For a great 
part of everv vear the Barwon and the 
| darling—really the same river—are 
slow-moving, muddy streams, with 
but a moderate volume of water run- 
ning between their high mud banks ; 
but at certain seasons, when heavy 
rains have fallen in Queensland, they 
come roaring down in stupendous 
flood, carrving with them the débris 
of town and farm, and writing their 
scroll of freedom in flood-wrack on the 
trees. Men still speak with awe and 
wonder of the great flood in 1890, 
when the river rose to a height never 
before witnessed, and when the town 
of Bourke was swept from end to end 
by the flood water. Here and there 
the river is flanked by tall gum-trees ; 
in other places the thick pine and 
gidyea scrubs fringe the banks ; the 
stems of many fallen trees lie athwart 
the current, making navigation diffi- 
cult except at certain seasons of the 
year, when the little river-steamers 
come snorting round the bends on the 
brown flood water, carrying provisions 
to the far-out western towns and sta- 
tions, and returning with high-piled 
bales of western wool. 

for the most part the Barwon runs 
through silent bush spaces, but here 
and there a station homestead, a wool- 
shed, or a lonely selector’s house gives 
token of riparian civilisation, and 
breaks with shining iron roof the dark 
monotony of the river-timber; and 
now and again a boundary rider’s hut 
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or the home of some lonely wood- 
cutter stands perched upon the high 
red bank. 

In such a dwelling lived Ned Strick- 
land, with his wife and two little sons. 
Strickland’s only means of living was 
the supplying of wood to the river 
steamers, a fairly certain, if not very 
lucrative, occupation. All summer he 
toiled with his axe in the clumps of 
gidyea timber, piling up great stacks 
ot three-foot furnace logs, stacks 
which rapidly diminished when the 
steamers began to travel in the winter 
months behind the Queensland rains. 
His boys, the eldest only ten vears of 
age, were his willing helpers, Jauling 


s-home the logs two or three at a time 


on a rough, home-built sledge, and 
helping to slide them down the steep 
bank when a steamer called for fuel. 
By the dwellers on the western 
rivers every change in the height of 
the water is strictly watched ; and one 
evening in June—which is mid-winter 
in Australia~Ned Strickland noticed 
that the river was rising rapidly. Next 
morning a horseman passing on the 
river road brought the news of recent 
heavy rains across the Border, and of 
a river coming down in raging flood. 
Strickland’s hut stood on a high bluff, 
or bank, and during the fifteen years 
which he had lived on the Baswon the 
safety of his home had never serious], 
been threatened ; but on this occasion 
the reports were ominous, and the 
woodcutter watched anxiously the 
water which hour by hour crept higher 
on the crumbling red bank. He secured 
the boat by pulling it, with the help 
of the boys, into a small creek, and 
then dragging it up the bank and 
fastening it securely with double ropes 
to a tree which, so far, had been 
always well above flocd-mark. Late 
that night Strickland 


looked again at 
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the river. It was now level with the 
banks, a wide sheet of racing, red- 
brown water. Huge trees were .plung- 
ing down in the central current; a 
dead bullock drifted by in the moon- 
light, then a barrel, then two dead 
sheep. The Barwon was taking his 
toll. 

Strickland was 
knew that no 


anxious. Though he 
flood could 


reach his dwelling, he was aware that 


pos siblv 


if the water rose much more his pile 
of wood would be in danger, and there 
was also the possibility that the water, 
backing up in the creeks and runners, 
might cut them off from the road and 
communication with the outside world 

f 


for the state of the riv would pre- 


vent any steamers from coming up or 
down ior some time. 

Karly next morning the wood-cutter 
was up and about. Round him, like 


seca, spread the swollen river. It 
spread out through the river timber in 
direction, brown and threaten- 
ing. Half the pile of cut wood had 
already drifted away—setting at 
naught the labour of many weeks. No 
spot of .dry ground could be seen ex- 
cept the high red bluff upon which the 
hut stood. Strickiand's first care was 
for his boat. Without it, he saw at a 
glance, all communication with the out- 
side world would be cut off, and he 
hastened to reassure himseli that the 
ropes were secure. The little creek 
was full of water; the boat, high and 
dry but a few hours before, was rock- 
ing on the brown breast of it, but the 
ropes still held, and Strickland gave a 
sigh of relief. 





every 


The boys came down and joined him, 
looking with wondering eves on their 
friend the river, which they had known 
all their lives, and which they had seen 
in drought and in flood, but never in 
such flood as this. And still the water 
rose. At noon Strickland took counsel 
with his wife, and determined to row in 
his little boat along the creek, or back- 
water, which was now a secthing river 
itself, and so to make his wav across 
the flooded plain to the little hotel 
which was perched on the river-bank a 
mile below his hut. He realised 
onee that it would be the height of folly 
to try and pilot his little cockle-shell 
a cast-off pleasure-boat from Bourke 
down the river, but across the plain he 








had a chance: a chance to get some 
men and a larger boat to aid him in re. 
moving his family and his household 
goods to a safer spot till the flood went 
down. 

Accordingly, he went with the bovs 
to where the frail boat lay pitching ‘at 
her moorings in the fast-rising back- 
water. As he was untying the ropes a 
shout from one of the children made 
him turn. 

He followed the direction in which 
the boy was pointing, and saw some 
animal struggling in the river. It was 

goats which comprised 
the whole of the live stock owned by 
him ; it had been washed 
away from some point of refuge higher 
up the river. It was bleating piteously 
hopelessly with the 
which was_ rapidly 
vatchers on the 


one of the tive 


evidently 


as it struggled 


rushing torrent 
carrying it past the 
bank. If a rescue was to be attempted 
there was not a moment to lose. 

Strickland sprang into the boat, call- 
ing to the elder boy, who followed him, 
and, unshipping the oars, pulled out 
of the comparatively still water into the 
whirl of the current. As he approached 
the struggling goat he gave the oars 
to the boy to hold, and, picking up the 
coiled rope, tried to fling a loop of it 
over the floating horned head. He 
missed his aim and the inevitable 
stumble which he made set the frail 
craft rocking dangerously. The rope 
caught on one of the oar ‘* Lift your 
oar! ’’ called Strickland. ‘* Lift your 
oar, d——n ye, look sharp! ”’ he re- 
peated, as the bewildered boy began to 
pull desperately to keep the boat’s head 
up-stream. 

The boy jerked the oar from the row- 
lock ; the next moment it was snatched 
from his hand by the racing tide. As 
he leaned over to try and recover it 
the boat heeled almost to filling, and 
the man steadied himself with difficulty 
and cursed the youngster’s clumsiness. 
Now thoroughly unnerved, the child 
dropped the oar, and in a moment they 
were whirling down stream in_ the 
raging torrent, oarless, and 
helpless save for ten feet or so of light 


brown 


clothes-line, 

‘* Now you’ve done it! ’’ said Strick- 
land, and for the life of him could say 
no more as he watched the frightened 
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i es 
boy cower down in the stern, white- 
faced and wild-eyed. 

The position was, indeed, a desperate 
one. Not only was the swiftness of 
the current a menace to the frail boat, 
but the stream was now full of floating 
logs, fence-rails, and heavy flood- 
wrack, which threatened to upset the 
little craft at every moment. Once in 
the middle of the stream the boat kept 
closer to it than the finest steersman 
could have held her. The trees upon 
the banks were much too far away for 
any use to be made of the limited 
length of rope, and even had they been 
closer the pace was so swift that to at- 
tempt to throw a line would have been 
to court disaster. 

There was nothing for father and 
son to do but to sit close together in 
the centre of their rocking craft and 
to pray that some variation of the cur- 
rent should alter their course towards 
the bank, or some eddy or backwater 
draw them into safety. 

They whirled past the little bush 
hotel, unseen by any of the people con- 
nected with it, who were probably at 
the moment occupied in securing safety 
for themselves. Strickland stood up in 
the boat and shouted, but his voice was 
carried away in the roar of the gather- 
ing waters, and even had he _ been 
noticed, no help could have been given 
him except, perhaps, the sending to a 
point lower down the river the news ol 
his desperate plight, where some or- 
ganized attempt at rescue might have 
been made. 

Past woolshed, station wharf, and 
lonely hut fhe little brown cockleshell 
hurried with its crouching human 
freight. From a cottage on a high 
bank a man saw them as they drifted 
past, but he was isolated from the 
world by a waste of spreading water, 
and could only wave sympathetically as 
he guessed their plight. 

They travelled swiftly onward on a 
wide sea of open water. The river 
banks were now to be seen only here 
and there on a high red sandhill, for 
the most part their pathway was 
merely defined by ithe tall gum-trees 
on the submerged margins, and the 
boat drifted on in the guiding arms of 
the central current. Once, at a sharp 
bend in the river, it seemed as though 
the stream would toss them into still 
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water and safety, but the racing tide 
caught them again at the critical 
moment, and once more the tiny craft 
was flung like a straw upon the central 
current. 

The sun went down in a blaze of 
crimson, lighting up the weird waters 
with fire. The boy had fallen asleep 
in the bow, and the man sat moodily 
watching the brown swirl as it raced 
beside the boat, and calculating the 
chances of rescue as they came abreast 
of the town of Bourke. So far, fortune 
had favoured him, for, though they 
had drifted many miles at the absolute 
of the they had en- 
countered no heavy logs or trees to 
bring about a collision and upset the 
tiny craft which swung and _ tossed, 
now side-on, now stern-first, in its 
wild, ungoverned race. 


mercey stream, 


In the last of the fading sunlight 
Strickland saw the glitter of the silver 
roots of Bourke, and knew that now, 
or never, must be the hour of rescue. 
A mile above the town the white-railed 
approaches of the Darling bridge 
showed up in the dim evening light, 
but the man could see that over the 
central portion of it the brown river 
Was racing unchecked. 

In mid-stream even the high side- 
rails were submerged. Nervously he 
fingered his light ten-foot rope. If 
only there might be some jagged point 
of broken railway over which he might 
throw a loop! But as he came nearer 
he saw that the woodwork was forty 
vards clear of him on either side, and 
with a roar of malicious triumph the 
river hurled its light burden over the 
buried bridge and down the starlit 
waterway to Bourke. 

The town was a glitter of golden 
lights, coming rapidly nearer and 
nearer. Ina flash the boat was level 
with the Chinese gardens that lie on 
the river bank, but the main stream 
carried them past full a hundred yards 
from the land. 

Strickland stood up and _ coo-eed 
loudly, making a trumpet of his hab. 
Figures moved about the Chinese 
huts, and he could see some one 
waving. The boy woke, and merged 
his voice with his father’s. 

A little lower down a river-steamer, 
lighted stem and stern, was moored 
among some trees, Again the boy 
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and man shouted at the tops of their 
voices, and an answering shout came 
back from the steamer’s deck. ‘‘ They 
will try and pick us up,’’ said Strick- 
land, hoarsely, ‘‘ but they’ve no steam 
up, and by the time they’re ready to 
come we may be at the bottom of the 
river. But it’s our only chance! ”’ 

Swiftly they slid past on the oily 
tide. The moon rose red above the 
tree-tops, and lit the vast plains with 
flame. The lights of Bourke dwindled 
and faded behind them. For another 
mile they raced along; the water be- 
came more turbulent, the boat rocked 
and swung, and threatened to capsize 
every moment. The lights of a home- 
stead fluttered and went by. Suddenly 
Strickland, who was sitting in the 
bow, gave a warning shout. The next 
moment the boat crashed sideways 
into a huge floating tree, half sub- 
merged in the flood. The boat’s side 
crashed in like paper, and she filled 
rapidly. ‘‘ Jump!’ yelled Strickland. 
The boy scrambled as best he could, 
and the man put an arm round him as 
the frail cockleshell went to pieces 
under them. Next moment both were 
clinging to the slippery, wave-washed 
trunk. 

Strickland hooked his arm round the 
upright knob of a broken branch, and 
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clung for his life ; with his other hand 
he supported his son, who lay with his 
breast across the slippery tree. 

The brown water tugged and tore at 
them, their sodden clothes dragged 
them down ; not long could they cling 
to their dangerous perch. The end 
seemed near indeed. 

Strickland was a strong man, but 
his strength was gradually slipping 
from him. The horror of the situation 
gripped his soul ; the shock of the sud. 
den wreck of the boat had unnerved 
him. ‘* What is the use?’’ he asked 
himself, ‘It can only be a few 
minutes longer! ’’ 

A far-off hail rang over the water, 
and the lights of the little river- 
steamer came round the bend above 
them. She was steaming full speed 
ahead with the racing current, and in 
her bows stood a man with a coiled 
rope in his hand. Strickland used all 
his remaining strength in one 
desperate shout, and the rest was 
darkness and a dream. 

A little later he and his boy stood 
on the deck as the gallant little 
steamer threshed her way’ back to 
Bourke against the stream, snatched 
but just in time from the very jaws of 
death. 
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Portrait specially drawn for the Orchestrelle Company by Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 


Edvard Grieg 
Endorsed the Pianola 


“It have heard the Metrostyle Pianola and consider 
it most admirable and interesting. Before hearing the 
Pianola I had thought that all such instruments were 
only machines, but it is indeed surprising what can 
be done with the Metrostyle in reproducing musical 
works in the way of giving the intentions of the 
composer. It is excellent. 

“EDVARD GRIEG.” 


MAGINE yourself playing on the Pianola Piano this great Norwegian 
Composer's ‘‘ Peer Gynt Suite” as he himself would have played it. It 

is difficult to realise the long vista of delightful musical evenings that is in 
store for every owner of a Pianola Piano. Only by a visit to AZolian Hall, 
where we will gladly explain the Pianola Piano (Steinway, Weber, or Steck 
plano), can you realise the boundless pleasure that its purchase will open to you. 


Full particulars are given in Catalogue “ V,’’ which will be sent on request. 
The Orchestrelle Company, 
wes  /JEOLIANHALL, «7g 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
Bul And at PARIS, BERLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, 


TwE GERMAN EMPEROR DNEY, etc. me THE Re 


The Name “PIANOLA” is not, as many think, a name for any and all Piano-Playing devices. It is a 
Registered Trade Mark, applicable only to the instruments made by the Orchestrelle Company. 











world of fashion this spring, 

for history has repeated itself, 
and the old saw of “a worm will turn ” 
has had a modern instance. In this 
case the worm is the woman of social 
importance. She is protesting against 
the tyranny of the dressmakers, who 
insist upon trying to dress her as a freak 
and who refuse to show her anything 
but midinette models. In Paris the 
war is waging warmly and the conse- 
quences are not yet known, for the new 
spring models show all kinds and con- 
ditions of fashions. The buyers from 
London, America and Germany have 
been sitting for hours each day during 
the last few weeks choosing the models 
they think will suit their various clien- 
téles, the vendeuses have been using all 
their eloquence to sell the models in 
which they have most interest, and no 
matter which house one goes to, its 
own peculiar style is the one particular 
fashion which is to count in the coming 
season. This, of course, is professional 
jargon, and nobody believes anything 
anyone else says, because everyone 
knows that time alone can tell what 
fashion will predominate. 


: a has been much ado in the 


* * * 


The use of Taffetas. 

The first note of the season is taffetas. 
It is being used recklessly for dresses, 
tailor-mades, hats, muffs, stoles and 
cloaks, and at the end of January it was 
already in the magasins de nouveautes, 
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which means that the big houses in the 
rue de la Paix will be soon launching 
something new. One remembers how 
popular striped materials were at the 
very beginning of one recent season, 
and how suddenly, without a word of 
farewell, they disappeared from the 
“right circles ’’ to be found only in the 
“wrong ones” (I am speaking only 
from Dame Fashion’s rather snobbish 
point of view). Shot taffetas is the 
rage, although a real, warm red taffetas 
trimmed with black is having a certain 
success. Mother-of-pearl __ taffetas 
trimmed with Chantilly is exquisite for 
evening wear and not likely to become 
common, and black taffetas tailor- 
mades, plain or striped, with mousseline 
vests or fine lingerie, or lace, collar and 
cuffs, will never look anything but 
distinguished if made by a good tailor- 
dressmaker. The more violent tones 
in this material are not likely to hold 
their own for very long, but as a 
material taffetas may go on far into 
the summer for useful three-piece cos- 
tumes and for coats and skirts with 
lingerie chemisettes. American women, 
as we know, love taffetas, and talk with 
real affection about their “ little taffetas 
suits”’ as being so comfortable for 
summer sight-seeing. Gathered taf- 
fetas hats are also much in favour just 
now, but they, too, must make way for 
other things as the year advances. 
And yet the taffetas toque is a precious 
possession, so is the taffetas motor- 
bonnet. It is light and dust slips from 
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ANAMIA 





By Dr. ANDREW WILSON 


SyHE PUBLIC are very familiar 
with the term ‘“ Anemia,” and 
th's fact alone testifies to the ex- 
tremely common nature of the 
ailment thus indicated. There is 
one point which deserves notice 
at the outset of our consideration. While it is 
undoubtedly the case that women suffer from 
Anemia more frequently than men, the sterner 
sex is by no means exempt from this ailment. 
As a rule Anemia shows a gradual progress. 
There is experienced a feeling of lassitude, of 





being “easily tired out,’ and a distaste for 
active exertion. It is the enervating and 
weakening of the bodily powers that first 


digestion is enfeebled, 
and, without feeling actually ill, the sufferer 
inclines towards an inactive life, while the 
appetite usually disappears, and a_ general 
bodily upset is represented. The lips are pale, 
the red of the eyelids, seen by turning down the 
lower eyelid, will exhibit a similar appearance. 
Next in order come disturbances of digestion ; 
constipation is almost always represented. 
Breathlessness is another notable sign. The 
least exertion, going upstairs for instance, 
causes the sufferer to pant, because the heart, 
not being supplied with blood of good quality, 
cannot properly perform its work. The pulse 
is weak and irregular. There is often a 
strong desire for the most extraordinary foods, 
yet always with a tendency for viands which 
are not conducive to health. 

Imperfection in the blood quality lies at the 
root of the whole matter. In the blood are 
mill‘ons of red corpuscles—-note that it is Iron 
which is the essential constituent of the blood 
corpuscles. When the Iron supply is deficient, 
where sufficient is not obtained, as in health, 
from the food, or where Iron cannot be absorbed, 
then Anemia is bound to appear. 

Light and fresh air are necessary conditions 
for healthy life : when they are wanting Anemia 
is encouraged in its onset. Women who take 
ordinate quantities of tea and coffee form a 
large proportion of sufferers from Anemia. 

All Medical Men have recognised the lack of 
a pre-eminently suitable, convenient, and easily 
applied treatment for the cure of Anemia. 
This is where the Iron ‘ Jelloid’’ Treatment sur- 
passes former methods, and it is the reason 
whereby its striking success has been attained. 

The Iron ‘ Jelloid’ Treatment has certainly 
Placed the treatment of Anemia on a sound 
basis, for it has presented us with an efficient 
manner of administering Iron in the most con- 
venient and successful form yet known. The 


attract attention. The 


Iron taken must not lend itself to the creation 
of constipation. Medical Men both in private 
and hospital practice are unanimous in their 
praise of Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ not only on the grounds 
that the results of taking them are so suce 
cessful, but also on account of the excellent 
and convenient form in which the Iron is given. 

One of the great advantages of Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ 
is that no danger or inconvenience to any part 
of the system follows their administration. 
They have a direct curative result, no matter 
whether the case is an early or confirmed one. 
The good effects of this remedy are permanent. 

The sufferer is able to take Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ 
with the sure knowledge that benefit will accrue. 
To those who suffer from a deficient quantity of 
blood, Iron ‘ Jelloids’ will act in the most 
favourable manner, by producing a more 
natural circulation, which will in turn replenish 
every part of the system with fresh life, increased 


energy, greater strength, and healthier con- 
ditions. 
Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ indeed, are an_ excellent 


Tonic, and may be taken 
whenever a tonic is required. 

It is a pleasure, at all times, to recognise the 
value of a new principle, to endorse the merit 
of a scientific discovery, the basis of which is 
sound, and the results of which are successful. 
On the ground of public policy it can be de- 
finitely stated that Iron ‘ Jelloids’ constitute 
the most effective and desirable treatment for 
the cure of that common complaint, that 
insidious and weakening condition, no matter 
from what cause arising, known as Anemia or 
“‘ poorness of blood.” 

I would here add that those who have re- 
covered from Anzmia would be well advised 
to take Iron ‘ Jelloids’ for a week, every five 
or six weeks, in order to prevent a recurrence 
thereof. 


with advantage 


















A FORTNIGHT’S TRIAL (price 1/14) 
WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


For Adults—Iron * Jelloids*  . 7 price V/14 & 29 
For Children—tIron ‘Jelloids’ No. 1 . — W/l4 & 2/6 
Tonic for Men—Iron ‘ Jelloids’ with h Ouini 
No. 2a, ee 1/14 & 2/9 

A fortnight’s treatment of either No. 1,2, or 2A, anda 
Free Book on Anemia by Dr. Andrew ‘Wilson will be 
aye post free on a Senor P.O. or one oe 

1s. 2d. direct from THE ID’ CO.(De oo} 
lL. 76, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
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Things move for men of Mental and Physical Strength 


Grape-Nuts 


—food for Brain and Body 
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“There’s a Reason” 
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the front. The skirts were short and was wearing them. In those cases | 
not in the least full, but the linesin both applauded the tyranny of the tailor 


were extremely graceful. 


trations we 
show two 
cloth cos- 
tumes which 
are repre- 
sentative of 
this kind of 
costume. 
The _ white 
cloth model 
has a scarlet 
velvet collar 
em broidered 
in white 
wool, the 
grey striped 
cloth has a 
lingerie col- 
lar, and both 
have button 
trimmings 
only. Itwill 
be noticed 
how very 
graceful the 
cut-away 
line of the 
coats can be, 
and for ac- 
centuating 
slender lines 
there is no- 
thing better. 
I remember 
two years 
ago a very 
clever little 
tailor in one 
of the first 
houses in 
Paris, who 
insisted upon 
making this 
kind of coat 
for one or 
two of my 
friends who 
are short and 
not very 


In our illus- because he was a man of taste, but in 
many in- 

















stances it is 
just the re- 
verse, and if 
one wants a 
skirt a little 
wider than 
the model, or 
acoata little 
longer, _ be- 
cause one 
knows _ that 
one’s figure 
demands it, 
the difficul- 
ties are ap- 
palling and 
sometimes 
i nsurmount- 
able, so ob- 
stinate and 
set in their 
ways are the 
dressmakers. 
Everyone in 
Paris knows 
that irritat- 
ing observa- 
tion : “‘ Mais 
Madame, 
cela ne se 
fait pas.” 
One hears it 
in every 
direction— 
at the dress- 
maker’s, at 
the milli- 
ner’s, at the 
paper - hang- 
er’s, at the 
lingére’s, at 
the china 
shop! Every- 
where, in 
fact, and 

















there are 
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aie times when 


it maddens 


A smart Tailor-made by Maison-Berna) d. 


slim, and they have never looked so well one. All cloth tailor-mades are show- 
in any tailor-made since, although at the ing moderately narrow skirts and short 
time they declared they felt their coats  coats—this may be taken as sure—and 


to be rather ridiculous, as no one else 


silk tailor-mades, such as taffetas move, 
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“T want my boy to 
go to a Public School !’’ 


This extract from a letter to an Agent expresses the thoughts and desires 
of hundreds of parents, but many unfortunately find that their ordinary 
expenditure does not permit of the heavy drain upon their resources which 
the fees entail. 





The time to make provision for the expense is 


WHEN YOUR CHILD IS YOUNG. 


£21 7s. 6d. a year from the date of birth to age fourteen (14 payments) 
will secure from the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


an Educational Annuity of £100 a year for four years. The annuities are 
payable in half-yearly or termly instalments, the first payment being due on 
attainment of age fourteen. Premiums returned in event of earlier death. 
The Annuities can be arranged to commence at sixteen, and can be for 
five years if preferred. 





EVERYONE with children for whom Public School Benefits are desired should write 
for Pamphlet 14, to Dept. E, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, Norwich, or to any 
Branch of the Society. 


























So much hetter! \ | 


Different from other dentifrices because, 
when in contact with moisture or acids, 
Calox releases active oxygen. Better than 
any others because Calox purifies as Nature 
purifies — by oxygenising all impurities. 
Calox is a natural and harmless bleaching agent for 
thete th, m king them beautifully white without the 
mechanical action of gritty or fibrous substances. 


GUARANTEED - ps Se : 
GENUINE. ~~ 
Sess RUSTLESS 
FITTINGS 
Paton Double 
All these have clip tops. Ends Ends THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 
Win Plan Cotton Elastic. 41 U.S y “Gold by Chemists everywhere ta dainty” 
ain Si jastic . . i 
os Frilled Art Silk Elastic 607 1/- .. 606 1/6 and convenient metal boxes at 1/14. 
Yio. rrilled Best a oe 68 1/6 - ous Sample and useful Book Free. 
un to ain from your dri ra / G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 
write to THE UFACTOR / 15. don R 
Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.E. : "Deans a 
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ing a little more fullness than they did 
last spring. Both cloth and silk will 
be worn a great deal this season in the 
form of coats and skirts, or coats and 
“little dresses,’ and the shades which 
promise to be most in favour are 
black, blue, and grey, although one 
leader of fashion is trying hard to launch 
brown. The only people who will wear 
light, bright colours are young girls, 
for the woman past twenty-five has 
realised that anything striking in the 
way of colour is apt to be extremely 
trying, and the best dressed women are 
now those who keep to sober tints for 
all out-of-door garments, and even 
for dinner and dance gowns. They 
allow themselves some margin in tea- 
gowns, for then, as a rule, a clever 
woman can so arrange her rooms and 
her lights as to make them harmonious 
settings for herself, a state of things 
which is impossible elsewhere, and 
most of us have known that shock of 
discomfort which happens when one 
goes into a room flooded with light in 
a dress that should only be worn where 
kindly shades soften everything into 
becoming neutrality. 


* * * 


Afternoon Dresses. 


Apart from the silk tailor-mades and 
three-piece costumes come a series of 
dainty afternoon dresses in light 
materials, which will be worn when the 
days grow long and warm. Grenadine 
is a favourite material for these, so is 
sprigged and spotted muslin, and there 
is a new material—or rather an old 
material under a new name, which I 
may as well confess at once I did not 
catch when it was shown to me, but it 
is really a sort of foulard with designs 
of the very daintiest and most en- 
chanting, on different coloured grounds. 
These materials are made up in various 
ways, one of the prettiest showing an 
under-dress of black charmeuse, which 
was long and certainly not wide about 
the feet, but which gave enough room 
for the mannequin. to walk gracefully. 
Over it was worn a tunic of green silk 
muslin sprigged with lavender. The 
tunic was split down the front to fall 


liberty and cachemire de sote, are show- 
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away into side panniers, the sleeves were 
long and tight-fitting, the corsage was 
bloused slightly into a deep waistbelt 
of lavender taffetas which was tied 
into a butterfly bow, with long, pointed 
ends, behind. Round the throat was a 
high, folded cream net band from 
which fell a flissé net jabot. Black 
satin shoes with lavender and green 
embroidery were worn with this dress, 
and to myself I pictured a lovely black 
charmeuse-covered hat trimmed with 
silk roses of lavender and green, the 
brim of the hat being lined with a film 
of lavender chiffon. Another charming 
afternoon gown was in silver-grey silk 
muslin over grey charmeuse. This 
gown was very Directoire in line, long 
and clinging, the corsage buttoned 
crossways over the bust, and the line of 
buttons was carried right down the 
side of the skirt. The sleeves were 
tight-fitting to the elbow, and from 
there came billows of white chiffon 
puffed in the old-fashioned way right 
down the wrists. From the buttoned 
line across the bust foamed a white 
chiffon frill which was carried right up 
to the left shoulder, where it was 
fastened by a long brooch of garnets. 
The waist-line, slightly raised, was 
marked by a belt, two inches wide, of 
garnets also, and I noticed that the 
mannequin had garnets on her grey 
satin slippers. Lace is also much used 
for afternoon dresses of this kind, and 
the black satin and chiffon dresses 
which were so much liked last summer 
will be once more in favour, especially 
for the “‘ woman of fifty,” who, by-the- 
way, is one of the most graceful figures 
of the age, with her lovely laces, per- 
fectly dressed hair and sweeping plumes. 
Other models upon which lace was used 
were essentially jeune fille in style; 
for instance, a white silk muslin with 
sprigs of rosebuds and round cape of 
lace with muff to match, and a Dolly 
Varden hat, white stockings, white silk 
shoes sprigged with roses and no 
heels, were worn with this pretty but 
fantastic costume. I do not say that 
such a dress will be worn generally, but 
adaptations of it will, and maidens in 
rather full muslin dresses, with lace 
capes, would certainly be pleasing to 
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OU cannot do justice 
to your complexion 
during the winter 

months, when the raw 
weather, the blustering 
wind, or sharp, biting 
cold makes it drab and 
lustreless, and of a colour 
which it should never 
have. You cannot keep 
the skin delightfully 
humid, soft and smooth, 
and quite free from the 
effects of the 
“chiding of 
the winter's 
winds” un- 
less you call 
Valaze (4/6, 
8/6, and 
£1 1s.), the 
incom par- 
able Skin 
Food and 
Beautifier to 
your aid. 

In a few 
days you will 
then verify 
the beautifying effect of 
Valaze in your own mirror 
with your own eyes, as 
the smoothness of skin 
and the attractive colour- 
ing of youth will be creep- 
ing into your face. 

The skin that is toned 
and purified by Valaze is 
already free of handicap, 
but for times of continued 
exposure, for the 101 
occasions that take a 
charming woman into the 
open to face the cold air 
and the blustering winds, 





removes, 


THE 
WINTER 
COMPLEXION 


Novena Sunproof and 
Windproof Cream (3/- and 


6/-) is @ preparation of 


astonishing efficacy. It 
entirely prevents, as Valaze 
freckles, sun- 
burn, tan, sallowness, and 
shrinking of the skin due 
to heat, wind or weather. 
These, and numerous 
other preparations, 
remedies for every ill that 
can possibly affect the 
complexion, 
are the speci- 
alities of 
Madame 
Helena 
Ru binstein, 
the Viennese 
complexion 
specialiste. 

All orders, 
enquiries, 
applications, 
for appoint- 
ment, and 
for free book- 
let, ** Beauty 
in the Making,’ should 
be addressed to Madame 
Helena Rubinstein, 
Maison de Beauté Valaze, 
24, Grafton St., Mayfair, 
London, W., or to her new 
establishment, 255,Rue St. 
Honoré, Paris, which lat- 
ter address is recommend- 
ed to the especial atten- 
tion of Madame Rubin- 
stein’s clients on the Con- 
tinent. To obtain prompt 
execution of orders they 
should be accompanied 
by remittances. 
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Spectacles cannot 


Medicines are ineffective. 
Operations are dangerous. 


cure eye defects. 


You realise how precious is good eyesight, and the 
importance of treating your eyes, if at all affected, 
in the right way. The right—the rational way—is 
Dr. Gilbert Percival’s gentle, safe method of Eye- 
massage which is giving wonderful relief to hundreds 
of eye sufferers every day, simply by gentle manipu- 
‘ations over the closed eyelid.  mami> 


THIS METHOD MAKES 
WEAK EYES STRONG. 


A five minutes’ daily self home-treat- 
ment, as describedin Dr. Percival’s 
Book on the Eyes, accomplishes 
on Nature’s own plan where eyeglasses, 
medicines, and surgery have failed. 
A certain number of copies of Dr. 
Percival’s book are being given away 
at cost, so that the public may Jearn 
the right treatment. Write for a copy 
now, and open youreyes. Merely send 
your full name and address, with three 
stamps (6 foreign if abroad), to— 


W. PERCIVAL, Neu-Vita 

Eye Institute, 6-106, Exchange 

Buildings, Southwark, London. 
Established 1903 
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AGeneration 


of Mothers 

















Has Endors 
CuticuraSoap 


A generation of mothers has 
found no soap so well suited for 
cleansing and purifying the skin 
and hair of infants and children 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute pur- 
ity and refreshing fragrance alone 
are enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, while assisted 
by gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, it is most valuable in 
overcoming a tendency to distress- 
ing eruptions, irritations and chaf- 
ings, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere. 
Sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free from near- 
est depot: Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; 
R. Towns & Oo., Sydney, N.8.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Oape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter D. & 0. Corp., Boston, U.8.A. sa@”Tender- 
faced men should use Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. 
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An Afternoon Dress in Black and White by Francis. 
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the eye, even though one replaced the 
silk shoes by sensible kid ones, the 
Dolly Varden hat by a simply trimmed 
straw, and suppressed the lace muff. 
Surely such a dress is better than the 
ugly hobble skirt, which had its day, 
and which is still the joy of certain little 
Parisiennes who think themselves very 
attractive when they are forced to 
totter instead of walk, and thereby 
draw the attention of the passers-by. 


* * * 


Millinery. 

This side of woman’s dress is certainly 
attractive just now, in spite of a few 
eccentricities. First of all we had the 
turned-back taffetas hats, trimmed 
with the bushy aigrette bound in the 
middle; now we are seeing some charm- 
ing soft straw toques trimmed with 
sprays of rosebuds, bunches of mauve 
and white violets set among green 
leaves, and there are also some very 
becoming picture hats in soft white 
straw trimmed with taffetas butterflies 
—great monster creatures, one of which 
trims the hat. Mercury wings are also 
in favour as trimmings, and enormous 
roses in silk or velvet are set cleverly 
on a big hat; but the great point about 
all millinery, if one would have it really 
smart, is to avoid heavy trimming. 
There are also one or two other points 
about hats which are worth the notice 
of the woman who likes to be well 
hatted. She must insist upon her hats 
being light in weight, otherwise they 
never sit well on her head; she must be 
careful to choose hats with lines that 
suit her own particular face, no matter 
whether those lines are called “in 
fashion’ or not; and she must learn the 
exact angle at which to pose each hat 
on her head, and also how to put on her 
veil. Of course, we are all supposed to 
know all these things just as we are 
supposed to know how to spell and how 
to do a lot of other things, but there are 
many of us who really do not know, 
and if we are wise we shall confess our 
ignorance and set about learning. The 
toques this season all tend to run back 
from the face at a rakish angle, the big 
hats are all inclined to rise on the left 
side, the Napoleonic shape is vaguely 
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suggested in many models, and there 
are some charming flower toques for my 
“dear woman of fifty.”’ More than 
ever the milliners, both in Paris and 
London, must be divided and classed 
with certain dressmakers, so that if one 
would be turned out harmoniously it is 
necessary to follow certain lines. There 
is the milliner who makes hats to go 
with Worth dresses, and there is the 
milliner who makes for Poiret, but if 
the woman who dresses at Worth’s goes 
to the Poiret milliner, the result will be 
disastrous ; in fact, some of the dress- 
makers now persuade their clientes to 
buy their hats at the same time as their 
dresses so that the effect may be abso- 
lutely right. This is why it has become 
a custom in many of the dressmaking 
houses to show dress, cloak, hat, bag, 
gloves, shoes and all complete. 


* * * 


Toilette Details. 


The details in dress which the new 
spring models have brought most into 
evidence are gloves, boots—or, I should 
say, shoes—waistbelts, neck ornaments 
and corsets. Gloves must match the 
dress with which they are worn; the 
importance of this detail is growing. 
Shoes, too, must be in perfect harmony ; 
waistbelts are wider, as a general rule, 
and sashes are still to the fore. Neck 
ornaments are legion, and the main 
thing is to have plenty of them in soft 
nets, laces, and delicate lingerie, so 
that there is never any need to wear 
one with even so much as a shade or 
crumple on it, for that is the secret 
of good neck dressing—a spotless clean- 
liness and freshness. Then there are 
the corsets. Never economise on these. 
They mean grace and comfort, and the 
woman who pays three guineas for 
corsets made to her measure is sure to 
reap the benefit, both in looks and 
feelings. 

ca * * 


Blouses. 


A word on blouses is necessary, as they 
must play a great part in the spring, 
when tailor-mades are daily wear. 
Those made in lace, of two or three 
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different kinds, are very much to the 
fore, and two shades of chiffon with 
motives of passementerie and some lace 
make up many very charming ones. 
Fine lingerie, embroidered and lace 
trimmed, is yet another popular kind, 
and coarse cream muslin embroidered 
in coloured silks or wools is still another. 
In most of those yet seen the sleeves 
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are long, and it is a pretty idea to have | 
a waistband of the same materia ~ 
fastened at the side by a silk rose. 

* * * 


Illustrations. ‘ 

The two tailor-mades which illus J 
trate this article are models from the 4 
Maison-Bernard, and the lace gown | 
over black charmeuse is by Francis, 7 


WHEN SUMMER COMES. 


BY HELEN TAYLOR. 


' X .HEN summer comes I'll steal away 


And find the land of shining day ; 


I’ll rest beside the singing streams, 


And make myself a house of dreams. 


I’ll build myself a palace fair 


Of silver dew and golden air ; 


I’ll hang it all with rainbows bright, 


And dwell within it day and night. 


And all my visions shy and sweet 


Shall enter in with noiseless feet, 


And all my darling hopes of yore 


Return and leave me nevermore. 


(Musical rights reserved.) 
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